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[BOQB& FINDINO A FBIEND IN BESST.J 



BESSY'S MONEY ; 

A T1I.B OF XDWASD Tl/S SBIGV. 

By the Author of "Maey Powell." 

Chaptib I. — ^Besst ooukts hsb MoNisr. 

Ik the attio of an old house in Watling Street, 
eat a young girl, counting out her money. The 
attic Was poor enough. It was in the reign of 



King Edward YI., when the comfort of Bernmts 
was not much attended to ; and though Bessy's 
master was a thriying tradesman, he lived plainly 
himself, and of course did not pamper those who 
lived under him. Six months of the year, he and 
his household lived on salt meat, salt fish, and 
beer. That was their breakfsist, dinner, and sup- 
per. And on certain busy days called " scambling 
days," they got no regular meals at all ; but eveir 
one took a mouthful when and how he could. 
Even the Duke of ^Northumberland, who kept a 
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hundred and sixty domestic servants, had scam- 
bling days now and then, or, at any rate, his 
household had. I wonder how people would like 
scambling-days now ? 

Bessy was counting out her money. She was 
a bright, sensible-looking girl, mth a mixture of 
determination and good humour in her face. Her 
dress, which she luid spun herself, was of coarse 
dark-brown stuff, with short sleeves ; and a little 
white linen cap or coif, without any t rimmin g or 
£rilling, closely covered her head. 

The floor of the attic was so dark, rough, and 
uneven, that you might have thought it had been 
laid in the days of Julius Csesar, or of old King 
Cole, that meny old soul, whose real name was 
Coilus. Instead of walls, there was the sloping 
roof, so that you could only stand upright just in 
the middle. A woodezi bedstead with a sack of 
straw for bedding, and a wooden stool, comprised 
the furniture. No boxes or chests of drawers — 
all Bessy's properties were in bundles stuffed into 
comers, or in bags hung from the rafters, to be 
out of reach of the rats. Such was Bessy's bed- 
room, and yet she «at on hw wooden li^dstead, 
counting out hear mfimyt «Bd it amoimted to 
thirty pounds* 

Money was w<yx^ flvuch more then than it 
is now, and yet this had been honestly earned. 
Bessy's master, Kr. Slempton, or Master Kemp- 
ton, as he was called, had lost his wife ; and Bessy 
had tenderly nuxved her during her painful illness. 
At his wife's dying request, Master Kempton ex- 
pressed his sense of Besses merits by giving her 
a handsome sum of money, as well as by raisins 
her wages; .and though Bessy was not at afi 
avaricious, it was yery pleasant U> her to look ftt 
all the8& bright pieces of gold, «nd think that 
they were her owsl 

What should she do with them P Bessy was 
an orphan, wiHiaufc brother or siiter ; she had no 
one who had a <daim on her, no one to care for 
but herself, and tUm «ighed. " One might 4o so 
much good with itf thought she. 

Just at that imninimtt soiM flpe down stairs 
called " Bessy, Bessy f ^Coming!" cried she; 
and hastily thrusting her money into a strong but 
shabby Httle leathern bag, she hung it <» a nail, 
and ran down stairs. It may be thought that 
this was rather a careless way of keeping her 
treasure, but no Uving soul except Bessy ever went 
up to the attic, for me stairs were too steep for 
Mistress Ahoe. Master Kempton's rooms were 
below ; and as for the foreman and apprentice, 
they slept in the shop^ and knew nothing of 
Bessy's wealth. 

In the kitchen she found a youth, whose dress 
bespoke him for the apprentice. 

" When will dinner be ready ?" said he. 

" You will get no dinner to-day. Soger," said 
she cheerfully, "for this is scambling day, and 
nothing will be dressed. Don't you see the kitchen 
fire is not lighted P" 

<* There now!'* said he discontentedly, "was 



ever anything 
it, I wonder?'* 



so tiresome ? What's the good of 



'* One good of it is that I shall be able to go 
to the lecture at AUhallows," said Bessy. " Will 
you go too?" 

"Lecture, forsooth!" repeated he contemptu- 
ously J ** my relish is for food of another sort." 

" Gh> into the larder, then, and cut off some- 
thing; only use discretion. GDhere's no stinting 
in tms house." 

" To the larder I will go ; and Master Kempton 
will find it poor economy to sentence me to a 
scambling day, for I shaU eat twice as much as 
usual. Humph ! here's a pie I" 

*' Boger ! you must not touch that! It's for 
the Sabbath." 

*( And some cold duck." 

"That's for Master Kempton's supper !" 

"What may I have, then ?" 

"Soxne bread and cheese, or salted pork." 

" Tm aiek of salted pork. I shall cut this 
pie." 

"Boger, you ^.ust not, you dare not." 

" I cibom Wad fou to dare me." Just at this 
\ MMbv Ksnpton caUed "Boger!" and 

ssy inatiiitfy ^RedMt into the larder, and cut 
him off a good slice 4f beead and cheese ; locked 
the door, and put 010 ifor in her pocket ; drew 
him some beer, and set wait 4md the bread and 
cheese on the kitohen taibku After this, she 
tied on her black dd^ hood, wiidh had a sort of 
curtain or cape sfttaeihed to if^ and being thus 
equipped for duxreh, was settang out, when Boger 
came back for his eap. 

"No dinner for me now," a^d he in a surly 
tone ; " I have •» enand to Londen Wall." 

" The faread and cheese won't ohall with keep- 
ing,*' said Bessy. 

"But the beer wdU be flat. How stupid you 
fMve to draw it." 

** I thought you were coming back. What are 
joa going for?" 

** To pay in smbo money for Master Kempton. 
I dubU soon be back." 

" Then the beer won't be flat ; especially if I 
put a bit of bread in it." 

While she was doing so, and covering it over, 
Boger departed. 

" 'Tis a pity," thought Bessy, as she went to 
Allhallows, "that Boger will be a little cross 
sometimes ; for otherwise there cannot be a plea- 
santer creature. Bather greedy, too. But all 
would be well if he would give up his bad com- 
panions, go to church, attend to what he heard 
there, and mend his ways. At present) poor 
fellow, there is too much need of improvement." 

This temperate verdict does not give us alto- 
gether an agreeable impression of the youth. In 
fact he was even more unpromising than Bessy 
knew of, and more under the influence of bad 
example. But she knew enough to make her pray 
very tervently for his change of heart and Ufe $ 
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nor were her good master and his sister forgotten 
in her prayers. 

The Protestant religion was then established 
by law, though there were still a great many 
Roman Catholics. Very early in Kmg Edward 
YI.'s reign, the churches had been divested of 
crucifixes and images, and texts of Scripture had 
been put in their stead. Orders were also given 
that a Bible should be in every church ; so that, 
though copies of the Scriptures were still very 
scarce, yet anybody might read them in the 
chiurch who did not possess them at home. Strict 
orders were likewise givdn for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, which was to be spent in 
exercises of religion instead of in idle games. 
Youths like Eoger Holland did not relish such 
laws at all, and broke them whenever they could. 

As Bessy returned from the lecture at AH- 
liallows, she thought over the way in which Hoger 
was going on, and it made her ra^ther low. She 
was sure, unless he became a better lad, he must 
<K>me to harm. When she got home, she found 

. ** Her money stolen?*' say you. No. She 

found the bread and cheese and beer on the 
kitchen table just as she had left them — her money 
was all safe ; she never thought of suspecting any 
one of meddling with it. Master Eempton and 
his sister Mistress Alice had been unexpectedly 
summoned into the country to see an uncle who 
was ill, and it was this which caused them to have 
a scambling day, and which made Master Eempton 
send Boger to London Wall, instead of going 
himself. He desired him to take a sum of money 
to Master PuUinger, who was going abroad, and 
get his receipt for it, and then come back and 
serve in the shop till he returned. After which, 
Master Eempton mounted his horse, and rode off 
with his sister behind him on a pillion. 



Chaptbe II. — ^Bessy Disposes op Heb 
Money. 
Watiing Street runs from St. Paul's Church- 
yard into Budge Row, and is nearly parallel with 
Cheapside. It is supposed to have been the 
principal street in London when — 

'' The Eomans in England held their sway." 

Most likely it was a very different street in 
their time to what it was in the days of Edward 
YI., when Master Eempton lived in it at the sign 
of the" Black Boy.'» 

Why the "Black Boy" should be his sign, or 
who the " Black Boy" was, is more than I can tell 
you. Signs were not confined thea to public- 
houses ; aU the shops had them, and some of the 
signs were ridiculous enough. 

Master Eempton's shop-front would be thought 
extremely shabby now, but it passed muster very 
respectably then. The "Black Boy" swaggered 
and creaked to and fro over his door at every 
breath of wind ; and above the shop was a wooden 
iKiloony i and the floor above this projected over it> 



and had small lattice- windows, and then came the 
pent-house roo^ with the little casement of Bessy's 
attic in it. 

As no one was at home except the foreman in 
the shop, and the house- work was done, and there 
was no cooking to see to, Bessy stood at her great 
spinning-wheel, which soon flew merrily round 
with a loud, whirring noise. Often she sang at 
her spinning some old ballad, such as 

*• It was a friar of orders grey," 

or " Robin Hood and Guy of Gisbome," or « The 
King and the Miller of Mansfield,"-r-aU of them 
popular songs of the time, — but now she quietly 
thought of one thing after another, sometimes 
cheerful and sometimes sad. 

She concluded that Roger had returned from 
his errand, and was serving in the shop, or dozing 
behind the counter because there were no cus- 
tomers. She wondered he had left the bread and 
cheese, but supposed he w^is too dainty to dine 
on them; so, when her own early supper-hour 
came, at about four o'clock in the afternoon, she 
supped on them herself. 

Soon after, she heard a step which she knew 
was Roger's. Looking up as he came in, she said^ 
" Roger, how pale you are ! Are you ill ?" 

" 111 ? no ! What should make you fancy so ?" 
said he, quickly. "Is Master Eempton come 
home?" 

" No. How is it you don't know it ? Have 
you not been in the shop ?" 

"What's that to you?" 

" Only that if you had been there, you must 
have known that Master Eempton had not come 
home." 

" Well then, Mrs. Inquisitive, I have not been 
there." 

" I don't want to be inquisitive, Fm sure," said 
Bessy, resuming her spinning. 

"What a horrid noise that wheel makes!" 
cried Roger. 

" Roger ! nothing will please you. Have you 
had anything to eat ?" 

"No." 

" I will get you some bread and cheese, then ; 
you must be hungry." 

He sighed, and threw himself on a bench, 
while she set out his little supper with some care. 

Roger began to eat, but after a mouthful or 
two pushed the trencher away, saying, " I cannot ; 
it sticks in my throat." 

" Somethmg is certainly the matter," said she, 
looking at him earnestly. 

"Nonsense; mind your spinning," and lie 
gave a kind of groan. After a little pause she did 
so ; but he presently interrupted her with — 

" Do leave off !— Fm so unhappy !" 

"I can see that," said she, compassionately. 
"Poor Roger!" 

"Don't 'poor Roger' me; it only makes me 
worse. Harkl— there's Master Eempton." 
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And he started up in alarm, and took a few 
steps towards the door. 

"No one is coming," said Bessy. "Eoger, 
what is the matter? Something veiy bad, Tm 
sure ; jou had better tell me." 

" What good would that do ?" 

** Perhaps I could help yon. At any rate, I 
could pity you." 

" That would do me no good j" and he put his 
head on his arms upon the table, and began to ci^. 
It was something so new to see him at all soib- 
ened, that Bessy began to cry a Httle too, without 
knowing why. 

"Aro you sorry for me?" said he, suddenly 
looking up. 

" Very sorry." 

*< Ob, Bessy, what shall I do P Vve committed 
a great sin !" 

" You must pray to Crod to pardon you, then, 
Roger." 

"But that won't be enough, Bessy! don't 
you know I told you this morning that I had to 
go to London WaU, to pay in some money for 
Master Kempton ? I never went !" 

"That was very wrong of you, Soger! You 
had better go now." 

" I can't ! — ^IVe lost the money !" 

''Lostr* 

" Lost it at play. Tve gambled it away." 

Bessy turned very white. 

" Oh, that was very bad of you, Roger." 

"I knew you would say so," said he, again 
dropping his head on his arms. 

*' How could you do so ?" 

" Jenkin Ward tempted me. He met me, and 
would not leave me." 

« Oh, that wicked, wicked lad 1" 

" Yes, I know he's that, but it's too late now 5 
Tve been bad too—" 

*'Yes, you have. Tell me, are you very, 
very sorry?" 

" Of course I am. Don't you see it? I'd do 
anything in the world notOf not to have done it. 
Bessy, what shall I do ? It wiU all be found out 
directly Master Kempton returns, and I shall be 
in prison before night, and hung before the week 
is out ; I dare not &ce him !" 

** Oh, do, Roger ; perhaps he will forgive you." 

"No, I cannot! I'm afraid l-^l shake all 
over. Bessy, I must be off; think of me, pray for 
me sometimes." 

« What will you do ? Where vnll you go ?" 

** Down to the docks, and slip on board some 
ship just going off." 

"What wretched work!" 

" Wretched ?— aye, believe ye ! I wish I were 
dead ; perhaps I shall drown myself." 

"Oh, Roger, don't!— I shall think you very 
cowardly if you do." 

"Cowardly?" 

** Yes, for you will only do it for fear of being 
found out." 

** Well then, I won't. Give me pen, ink, and 



rper ; I'll write a line to Master Eempton before 
go, to teU him what I've done, say I'm very 
sorry, and promise I'll repay him if ever I can. 
rU write it on my knees." The letter was blotted 
with his tears. 

"There," said he, risine and giving it her, 
"there's my note of hand for thirty pounds, if 
ever I should be able to pay it him. Don't give 
it sooner than you need, that I may have the more 
time to get off." 

" Thirty pounds? Roger, stop l^wait till I 
run up stairs. Will you promise me not to go till 
I come down again ?" * 

" If you're not long ; but remember if s a mat- 
ter of life or death." 

"Yes, yes." 

She ran off— up to her attic, generous girl! for 
the little leather bag. " Lord ! bless it to him !" 
she inwardly said, as she snatched it from the hook 
and ran down with it. She slackened her pace as 
she approached the kitchen, put her hand to her 
forehead, and thought for a little while. Then 
she went to him calmly and steadily. 

"Roger," said she, "in this bag are thirty 
pounds.' 

"You don't say so!" cried he, starting to his 
feet. 

"Hush! hearken to me. This money, the 
greater part of it, was given me by my master, at 
the dying request of my mistress ; the rest has 
been honestly earned and careftilly saved. I don't 
want it; I am lodged and fed, and there- 
with I am content. <^d has given it me, I think, 
to do some kind action with. Roger, you shall 
have it j on certain conditions." 

"Any conditions you like, you capital mrl!" 

" You shall take the money and pay Master 
Kempton's creditor this very evening — ^this veiy 
hour, and give me yonr note of hand ; but only on 
these conditions — that you give up swearing and 
bad language, put away your Popish books, give 
up gambling, and henceforward attend the daily 
lecture at Allhallow's and the Sunday sermon at 
St. Paul's. Read the Scriptures also with atten- 
tion, and pray for a new heart." 

" I promise you again and again.*' 

'* Go, then, at once to Master Pullinger, and 
get his receipt to show Master Kempton when he 
comes back.** ' 

" Bessy ! a thousand blessings on you ! H I 
ever " 

" That's enough ; I don't vnint any more said ; 
pray be quick, for I shall not be easy till you arc 
back with the receipt." 

He snatched up the bag, gave her a grateful 
look, and was gone ; and then Bessy had a little 
cry. But hers were not tears of sorrow. Oh no ! 

When Master Kempton returned with Mistress 
Alice, and inquired for Roger, Bessy said he had 
been home, but had gone out again ; she thought 
he would soon return. And "Roger did soon re- 
turn, and gave the receipt to Master Kempton, 
who said, "All right, my good lad." Roger 
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looked ready to drop at his feet and tell aU ; but 
lie controlled himself; and Master £empton bade 
him and Bessy come in at once to prayers, for he 
was tired, and wanted to get his supper and go to 
l)ed. 



MY IMPEESSIOITS OE ANTWEEP. 

I WAS favourably impressed by the general ap- 
pearance of this antique city. It has a cleanly, 
^uiet, thriying look, as if everybody did his own 
work and minded his own business. GDhe splendid 
^pcks, affording accommodation for 2,000 ships, 



one is quite ready to forgive the irregular con- 
struction of the city. 

Then the splendid churches. Probably no 
place in Europe is so rich in magnificent ecclesi- 
astical structures, embellished by the most re- 
markable works of art. Antwerp is enriched by 
the best productions of Bubens and Van Dyck, 
and other great masters who were natives of the 
city. I entered the cathedral, having feasted my 
eye on its beautiful G-othic spire^ and found a 
new feast within. The fine proportions, the ex- 
quisite paintings by Eubens, the Gothic stalls, 
the carved pulpit, the richly adorned altars, con- 
tributed powerfully to aid that appeal to the 
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ifipeak well for its maritime commerce. Its manufac- 
tories of silk, its sugar refineries and its lace works, 
furnish no little employment to its bustling artisans. 

I was pleased with the manners of the people. 
The peasants seem simple, industrious, steady 
persons ; the women plod along in their hooded 
^oaks, with Flemish demureness. I admired the 
handsome lace caps, with their singular lappels. 
I did not admire the strange bonnets of the 
market-women, with their fronts of an inch wide ; 
nor did I think. the wooden shoes very elegant^ 
nor their clatter very musical. 

I admired the fine architecture, the capriciously 
winding streets of stone-built houses. These quaint 
old houses, six and seven stories high, tapering up 
to a pinnacle, and their fronts adorned with that 
luxuriant tracery which characterizes the build- 
ings erected in JBlanders by the Spaniards, pre- 
sent themselves in such picturesque groups, that 



senses which Bome loves to present to her vo- 
taries. 

St. Jacques is an imposing looking church. It 
contains many precious works in scidpture and 
painting. Its richness of decoration is quite 
dazzling. I saw Euben's tomb and altarpiece. 
Van Dyck's picture of the crucifixion, and Du- 

guesnoy's marble statue of the Virgin. Close to 
t. Paul's church I found a frightml attempt to 
represent to the eye the torments of purgatory. 
Lost souls could be seen through iron-barred 
windows, with anguished faces, in impbruig atti- 
tudes. Above was the Virgin despatchmg succour. 
The coarse manner in which this horrible scene is 
executed must disgust all persons but the low and 
vulgar. It contrasts greatly with the numerous 

?aintings of great beauty contained in the church, 
have not time to describe the other churches. 
But how was I impressed in a religious point 
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of view ? By no meana fevourably. The people 
I discovered to be ignorant and superstitious; 
under the pleasant surface I learned that gross 
immorality too frequently lay; the numerous 
*'drunkeries" had their tale to tell. On the 
Sunday evening I saw thousands going to and 
coming from a suburban festival, h^d in honour 
of " St. Job." At this feast I was informed that 
the most awful scenes could be witnessed. 

If splendid and pompons religious ceremonies 
could make people religious, the Antwerp citizens 
would be models of devotedness. It was during 
the month of May that I was there, and the 
Masses were more numerous and imposing than 
usual. I saw crowds of devotees, market women 
with their baskets, soldiers, fashionable ladies, 
priests, kneeling on their praying chairs, with 
eyes fixed intently on the image of the Virgin ; 
tneir lips moving, and in many cases, I doubt 
not, their hearts joining in this exercise of devo- 
tion. 

They seemed in earnest. I felt sure they were, 
for they fancied they were getting their souls saved, 
and the most thoughtless might well be earnest 
then. As they rose from their knees and left the 
churches, dropping a curtsey to some altar by 
the way, I noticed a very complacent look up- 
on their £ices, as if they had done some excel- 
lent thing, and might now go back to their 
marketings, or their frivolities, with a very easy 
conscience. 

As it was the month sacred to Mary, there 
was more devotion than usual. There was one 
crooked old woman, resembling, in her cloak and 
hood, a little round ball, that made a grave pil- 
grimage to all the churches. She was too poor 
to pay a centime for a chair, and generally 
placed herself on a bench near the door, where 
she went through some brief series of prayers ; 
when these were over she hobbled off to some 
other church, to go through the same vain repe- 
titions. I suppose many others did the same; 
but this poor old cripple was more conspicuous 
through her deformity, and so especially attracted 
my notice in the different Mass houses. 

And as it was Mary's month, there were 
pretty erections of flowers, candles, and ornaments, 
arranged very artistically, in all the churches. 
They reminded me of some floricultural exhibi- 
tion. The Virgin crowned stood at the top, 
and the tawdry wax doU in her blue satin dress 
was the object of many a devout look. 

It was while I stood among some groujps of 
quiet, serious looking men and women, wondering 
how the mind could feed its spiritual cravings by 
such childish shows, that a number of children 
approached. Most of them were dressed in white, 
with broad blue sashes, and their heads surrounded 
with wreaths of white roses. Many of these little 
girls were very pretty, and might ha?e passed for 
SCngUsh children ; and their luppy, excited looks 
made their prettiness still more attractive. Their 
governess advanced to an old priest, who stood 



in front of the Virgin's altar, and presented him 
with a tall wax candle, six feet long, " in honour 
of our Lady.** This was gravely received, and 
quickly lighted and placed on a pedestal The 
little girls then advanced and presented bouquets 
of flowers, which were affixed to the candle. The 
priest questioned one or two of them, and subse- 
quently gave each child an engraved card, with . 
pictures relating to the Virgin. Two chUdren, 
beautifully dressed, then came forward, and while 
the priest bent in private prayer, scattered rose 
leaves all around him. 

The effect was striking, and the old men and 
women looked on admiringly, thinking, perhaps, 
that these were little angels come down to do 
honour to the '* Queen of Heaven." 

The little angels were, however, rather earthly, 
as I judged from the angry and scornful looks 
which I saw exchanged by some of the girls 
during this ceremony. One or two looked very 
conceited, and walked from the priest to their 
chairs in a lofty manner. 

I could not regard them without much pity. 
I thought how these dear children would grow up 
with untrue notions of the sanctity and influence 
of the Virgin Mary. I feared that tiiey would! 
f(^get the gracious Saviour who has done all for 
our salvation that we need, and who says that no 
one shall be cast out that comes to the Father by. 
Him. We think of the Virgin as a good and 
holy woman, but we do not think of her as sinless, 
nor call her '^ Queen of Heaven," nor give her any 
of the honour which belongs to the I^rd Jesus. 

Show God, dear reader, that with the Bible in 
your hands, you know the way of the Lord more 
perfectiy than these Belgian children do. Pray 
that light may shine into their minds and lead 
them to Jesus. And pray that your own love to 
the Saviour may largely increase, and your obedi- 
ence to his commands be more cheernil and con- 
stant. 

The following verses are from a French song 
for the month of May. I saw this song in 
Brussels, and have translated the first verse, that 
you may form some idea what it is the children 
say and sing about the Virgin : — 

" Happy children of a Mother dear,. 

Now your jovfiil songs repeat j 
Come to MarjT s altar near. 

Kneeling lowly at her feet; 
See ! tha month of our Mother, 

Comes sweetly again ; 
In her sanctuary sound we 

Our loving refrain. 
Tender Maiy, Mother dear, 

To thee our choicest flowers belong; 
Tender Mary, Mother dear. 

Accept our hearts, accept our song." 

What most be the influence on the minds and 
morals of the teaching of Popery P I asked this- 
qnestion very frequentiy. An answer was given 
to it, by a fact related by a Protestant lady in 
Antwerp. She said, " I met Madame — , th» 
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other day, ftnd sbe said she had just been to her 
annual confession, and she described the pleasure 
of feeling that all her sins were absolved, and that 
now she could begin again. She assigned as the 
cause of English people's looking so grave and 
serious, the influence of Protestantism. She said, 
' You English people always feel that your sins 
are resting upon you, and so, as you do not get 
rid of them, as we do, by confession to a priest, 
the burden of them prevents your being gay and 
vivacious as Belgians can afford to be.' " 

Now, what a religion is this ! How blinding 
and hardening to all conscience, how weakening 
to all right jprindple, and how auxiliary to all evil 
practices! Popery makes it easy to sin. No 
wonder then that Popery should be everywhere. 
"No wonder that Popeij trod the streets in the 
shape of multitudes of worldly looking priests. 
No wonder that Popery stared at you from street 
comers, in the glances of variously carved and 
coloured, and dressed images of the Virgin, before 
which oil lamps dimly burned. 

No wonder! No, I did not wonder when I 
heard that the Virgin disliked gas lamps, and 
that when they tried to burn gM in her honour, 
the light invariably went out, showing that Mary 
was decidedly pnoiitive in her tastes, and much 
preferred oil! I was prepared to find anything 
CTPidifefd by a populace that worshipped a creature 
more than the Creator, and gave that honour to 
a woman, which is only due to the Lord Jesus. 

I left Antwerp, grateful for a clearer light, a 
purer fedth, and a more spiritual order of worship. 
Yet, I feared that in our own Protestant land, 
there were many who joined to the profession of 
a pure and Scriptural creed, as thorough a de- 
pendance upon their own righteousness, as if they 
trusted to the efficacy of Paternosters, orj thought 
Ave-marias would open neaven. I feared also 
that there were many who did not put as much 
heart into their Protestant forms of worship as 
the Antwerp people did into their Popish rites. 
Surely, the ignorant and misguided Papists will 
condemn them in the judgment. God grant you 
and I, dear reader, may not be among such 
nominal Protestants. w. H. w. 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FIR 
TREE. 

It is T6ty fashionable now-a-days for persons to 
write their own biography. So I hope I shall not 
be deemed conceited if I thixJc that some account 
of myself and my fiunily may furnish a page of 
interesting and instructive reading for the £riendB 
and admirers of Sitnshine. 

I beg to introduce myself to you as a Scotch 
I'iB. There are large natural forests of us in the 
Highlands of ScoUuid, and the prrndpal planta- 
tions consist of us. We are a hiody race, fit for 
barren and mountainous soils, but we grow slowly. 
Our timber, called "yellow deal," is used for a 



variety of common purposes, when the tree has 
been planted, but when self-sown^ it is esteemed 
equal to the best timber imported. 

I have a great many relations, for there are 
about twenty-one difierent species of pine or fir 
trees. Some of them have been brought from 
abroad, and planted in this country, but I am the 
only khid that is really a native here. 

You may easily recognize any members of our 
family when you meet with them, as most of them 
are of a bluish-green colour, and all have leaves 
consisting of a strong, narrow, pointed blade, 
which gives them rather a stiff appearance. The 
slower the growth of the tree, and the colder the 
situation in whit^ it grows, the harder and better 
i^ the timber. Sometimes the two halves of the 
pine-tree trunk differ in quality, according as they 
face north or south ; the northern half being hard 
and red, while the southern half^ though the larger, 
m white and spongy. So the best and strongest 
characters amongst mankind are often fashioned 
in the midst of hardship and privation. 

We all of us bear a hard scaly fruit, of a 
longish, or conical form, to which children give 
the name oi fir-apples. These contain the seeds. 
At the bottom of every scale lie two winged seeds ; 
but when the scales open the seeds fall out, so that 
you can seldom find any in those you pick up. 

Without any undue vanity, I may be allowed 
to remark that we are a very useful set of trees. 
The greater part of the wood in use among you, 
comes from us, for almost all the timber employed 
in building houses, for floors, beams, rafters, and 
roofs, is fir. The masts of ships are also made of 
the same material, on account of its straightness 
and lightness ; and you wiU find it in a variety 
of other forms, such as boxes, trunks, packing- 
cases, palings, wainscots, etc. It is a verv soft 
wood, easily worked, and cheap, which makes it 
preferred for so many uses, though it is not very 
durable, and is very liable to split. 

The name usually applied to it is dsal, de- 
rived no doubt from the Danish word dele, to 
divide into smaller portions, because the fir-timber 
is brought over ready sawn, from the countries 
where it grows. Those countries are Norway, 
Sweden, and Bussia. 

Then, besides the wood with which we so abun- 
dantly furnish you, all the trees of our tribe con- 
tain a juice of a bitterish taste and strong smelL 
This, in some, is so plentiful as to flow out from 
incisions, when it is called tubfentine. The 
larch in particular, yields a large quantity. Tur- 
pentine is one of the substances called resinous ; 
it is sticky, transparent) ver^ inflammable, and 
wiU not mix with water. It is used medicinally, 
particularly in the composition of plasters and 
ointments ; and it is also an ingredient in varnishes 
and cements. 

The Finus sylvestris is the tree from which 
common turpentine is obtained. To procure it, a 
narrow piece of bark is stripped from the trunk in 
spring when the sap is in motion, and a notch is 
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cat in the tree at the bottom of the channel from 
which the bark has been removed, to receive the 
jnice which will run down it. As it nms down it 
leaves a white matter like cream, but a little 
thicker. This creamy substance is sold for mak- 
ing flambeaux instead of white beeswax. The 
matter that is received at the bottom is taken up 
with ladles, and put into a large basket ; a great 
part immediately runs through, and this is common 
turpentine. The thicker matter which remains in 
the basket is distilled with water as long as any oil 
is seen swimming upon the water. The oil, which 
is produced in large quantities, is separated from 
the water, and is the common oil or spirit of tur- 
pentine. The hard mass which remains at the 
bottom of the still is yellow BSSIK, or BOSIK, as 
workmen call it. 

I must not forget to mention tab and pitch, 
which are both procured from one of our species 
called the pitch-pine, gro^nng principally in Nor- 
way. The wood is burned in a sort of oven made 
in the earth, and the resinous juice runs out, and 
acquires a peculiar taste and a black colour from 
the fire. This is tab. Tar when boiled down to 
dryness, becomes fitch. 

Both Tar and Fitch resist moisture, and are 
therefore of great service in preventing things that 
are exposed to the wet^ from decaying. For this 
reason, the cables and other ropes of ships are well 
soaked with tar, and the sides of vessels are covered 
with pitch, mixed with other ingredients. Wood 
for palings, for covering of roofs, and other 
similar purposes, is often tarred over. Cisterns 
and casks are pitched to prevent leaking. 

Before I bid you farewell, dear reader, I will 
tell you something else about our trees, which will 
* perhaps surprise you. It is that they are occa- 
sionally used for human food. The liber or 
inner part of the bark of the pine-tree is in spring 
applied to this purpose. It is said at this season 
not to be unpleasant to the palate, and the milky 
juice upon it, which is a new layer of wood in an 
incipient state, is sweet to the taste, without any 
trace of the pimgent bitterness of turpentine. In 
this state it is collected by the inhabitants of Lap- 
land and Finland, dried in ovens, ground, then 
softened in water and mixed with flour, in larger 
or smaller proportions, according to the destitution 
of the people, and baked in we usual manner. 
Bunebei^, a living poet of Finland, describes this 
bread as being the usual diet of the peasant 
farmer; the exception to its being so is when a fine 
harvest occurs, otherwise, 

"Bread made half firom pine-bark must sustain 
them." 

Now I must not talk to yon any longer, or I 
foar you will be tired. I have lived for many a 
year, and have weathered many a storm ; and I sup- 
pose I may expect shortly to be felled down, and 
converted into "yellow deal" for your service. 
Well, it is a comfort to feel that we are of some 



use in the world, and that we have fulfilled the 
purposes for which we were created. 

I wonder whether you could say as much if 
you were writing your autobiography ! 



EOBIN EEDBEEAST. 

Thb snow-flakes are fiiUin"^, 

The bleak winds are calling 
Each bird to its nest : 
. But i)00T little Bobin, 

His tiny breast throbbing, 
With hunger and want is not able to rest; 

So boldly he comes. 

To ask for some crumbs ; 
And unless you're hardhearted you'll grant his 
request. 

His coat is as sober, 

And brown as October; 
His waistcoat is red; 

(Both colours are fitted. 

It must be admitted. 
To share in the "fashion" the "ladies^* have led); 

His bright Uttle eye 

Looks confiding, yet shy ; 
And he chirps for the brealdhst he wants you to 
spread. 

No care for the morrow 

Has Bobin ; no sorrow 
Half-way does he meet ; 

Contented and sprightly. 

Life speeds with him lightly | 
And the morsel you give him he thinks very 
sweet; 

Now, He who supplies 

Each dear Bobin that flies. 
Will sorely send food for his duldren to eat ! 

w. H. 



EENEST WILTON ; 

OB, OXTTIHa ON HT LITB. 

By the Author of " Dora Selwtn." 

Chaptsb L— What it xb to sb Foob. 

It was averr cold afternoon in the middle of 
winter, and the few persons who were hurrying 
through the streets of a certain countxr town, did 
not seem to find much enjoyment in the weather. 
The wind was very piercing ; not a gleam of sun- 
shine was to be discovered anywhere; and the 
heavy masses of thick clouds gathering overhead, 
betokened a snow-storm. 

It was just the sort of afternoon to make oil 
who were out-of-doors picture to tjiemselves the 
comfort of a snug dwelling and a warm fireside. 
Sad was it for mose who had only the picture 
without the reality ! Sad was it for the trembling, 
ill-clad poor, whose forlorn room, empty grate, 
and almost empty cupboard, told of want ana des- 
titution ! It mattered but little to them whether 
they were at home or abroad. 
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ESNEST WILTON LOORXNO LT HIS OLD HOME. 



As you tlunk of such, my reader— for there 
are many such at this season in t/our streets 
and in your neighbourhood — remember this text^ 
" Blessed is he &at considereth the poor ; the Lord 
will deliver him in time of trouble.'*^ 

It was a very cold afternoon, W a bright little 
£re threw a cheerful glow over one of the smallest 
And tidiest of kitchens in this said country town. 
Tina kitchen belonged to a cheap, genteel, six* 
Toomed house, whi<m stood in the midst of along 
row of houses of exactly the same size and charac- 
ter. But if you imagine from the mention of a 
** kitchen*' that I am about to introduce you to 
tbe domestic of the family, you are quite mistaken, 
for the family who resided in this neat little house 
•did not keep a servant. They could not afford to 
have one, and were, therefore, obliged to do their 
own work, and to wait upon themselves; and if 



you feel less interested in them on Ihis account^ I 
can only say that I am very sorry for you. 

The cosy little kitchen was a real lutchen, with 
a wooden dosser and a tiny cooking-range in it. 
Fortunatelv there was a scuUery opening out of it, 
which just held the sink and the copper, so that you 
were spared the sight of anything positively vul- 
gar ; and as the kitchen was covered with floor- 
cloth and old carpet, and had a faded moreen 
ourtoin hung across the window, it made a very 
comfortable sitting-room ; at least, so its present 
inmates thought. 

Thev were two young girls, sisters in fact, 
although as unlike each omer as if they had been 
strangers. The elder was pale, thoughtful, and 
sickly-looking. Her features spoke of mingled 
suffering and self-control. She was reclining on a 
low sort of couch, near the fire^ with some kmtting 
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in her hands. When a little child she had a serere 
fall, which so injiired her spine that she gradoallj 
became unable to remain for more ^an a ftm 
minutes in a sitting posture, and was, therefore, 
forced to lie down most of the day. She coidd 
walk, with assistance, from one room to another ; 
but ^e had to be carried if she went either up or 
down stairs. Poor Agatha! it was not much 
trouble to cany her, for she was very light and 
slender. Her long fl]6Uotion had made her health 
exceedingly delicate, and had prerrented her shar- 
ing in those lively recreations which brighten and 
invigorate chikBiood. 

She was not at all pretty, indeed she would 
have been catted very, plain-looking; and there 
was nothing ill her fjfioe that would have induced 
you to take a stfcond glance at it, unless it were the 
sweet patience #hich you saw so evidfltttly stamped 
upon it. 

Her sister 10B3 a merrf, laughing little damsel, 
with round, rosy olieeks, And a very self-satisfied 
expression of oountmance. About as heedless as 
she was good-tempered, she was often scolded o&e 
minute and forgiven the next ; for however she 
might vex you by her want of thought, her peni- 
tence was so immediate and so comic, that you 
could not even keep up the appearance of being 
a^igry with her. A little wilful, somewhat proud, 
with a tolerable idea of her own importance and 
independence; she was nevertheless, so warm- 
hearted and obliging, that she was a general 
iavourite. 

She was standing now beside the round table, 
getting the tea ready. Four rich, old-fashioned, 
china cups and saucers were ranged on the worn- 
out black tray ; -ssnil^ metal teapot, rather bent 
and battered with long service, was polished almost 
as bright as silver. A large loaf of bread, some 
hard salt butter, and a bason of moist sugar (there 
was some lump in the cupboard, but it only came 
out for company, or on Sundays), will nearly fill 
up the description of the tea-table. 

Agatha had laid aside her knitting, and was, 
apparently, watching her sister's operations, but 
her thoughts were busy upon other subjects until 
the cutting of two or three rounds of thick bread, 
the crust of which grated against the knife, roused 
her attention. 

<( Are yon going to make toast, Lizzie?" she 
said. 

"Yes," answered Lizzie. « Pon't you like it ?'* 

"Oh, yes," sAid Agatha; "but then, you 
know, it uses so much more butter." 

" Never mind the butter !" exclaimed Lizzie, 
half impatiently. " I dare say it will last out. 
Besides, we must have something warm and nice 
this dreadfdlly cold afternoon, especially as they 
will be coming home presently tdmost frozen." 

Agatha gave a little anxious look at the week's 
allowance of butter upon the table, but said no 
more about it. If they used too much one day, 
they could do with less another, she thought, and 
so make it equaL 



" It*s very uncomfortable to be so poor !" said 
Lizzie, as she ran the toastins-fork, with a very 
decided air, into the round of bread. " I don't 
ttind it so much in great things, but when you 
have to descend to such little things as a scrap of 
butter or a quarter of an ounce of sugar, it makes- 
one feel so mean!" 

" It does not make me feel mean," said Agatha, 
smiling. " There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
trying to act honestly, and to live within one*e 
income." 

" Now, Agatha, you got that grand sentence 
out of a book, I am sure ! It's just how they write 
about such things in books ; and its all very right 
and proper, no doubt, to talk in that &shion, but 
it does not alter the fact that it is very disagreeable 
to be poor, and that eveiybody loolu down upon 
you when you are." 

" No ; not everybody," said Agatha j " sensible 
people do not." 

" Then the * senfiftble' people are remarkably 
scarce," said Lizzie, laughing ; " or else we have 
not been so fortunate as to meet with them. Why, 
just iAnnkf Agatha, how malny of our old acquaint- 
ances have dropped off, one by bne^ ainoe we 
came to live in this little house.'' 

" Yes ; but then we are so out of the way here 
w« oan hardly exp«ot them to call. They must 
come quite on purpose, you know, if they did." 

" WeU, and why should not they come on 
purpose ?" said Lizzie, with a slight toss of her 
head, " they would be glad to do so if we lived in 
Pembroke Square, and had two or three BeemalbBy 
and plenty of money. "Bui^ mb it is, we are not 
iraosfth tibe tromble. There is Mrs. Morgan, now ; 
she has never been once since— since things havo 
altered ; and when I met Bmma and Louisa, the 
other day, they just eondescettded to speak, and 
that was all. Such a few, formal, poUte words,, 
and no offering to shake hands I To be sure my 
poor black merino— for I had not even my best 
one on — was rather a contrast to their fine moire- 
antique dresses, which were about as stiff and aa 
ostentatious-looking as themselves." 

" Lizzie, dear, I wish you would not talk sa 
about people." 

" I can't help it," said Lizzie abruptly ; " besides, 
it is not half so bad as I think about them. Oh, I 
feel the most perfect contempt for such make- 
believe sort of mends, who only care about you for- 
what you have, and for what you wear, and for 
what they can get out of you ! I don't mean. to> 
speak to the Morgans, nor yet to the G-rahams any 
more. I may just give them a nod if I happen to- 
pass them again, though that is more than they 
deserve ; but I shall not stop to say anything to 
them. We are quite as good as they are, and^. 
indeed, a great deal better !'' 

" Look, dear, the toast is burning !" 

What a common-place interruption to sucIl 
high-sounding observations ! But so it is in real 
life ; the prosaic and the poetic, the noble and the 
ignoble, the lofty and the low, are strangely and 
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closely intermingled. It was perliapa as well that 
Lizzie's thoughts were thus called back to her 
present duty, for she was quite as indignant already 
as was good for her, and less amiable in her ex- 
pressions than Agatha liked her to be. Agatha 
was so gentle and loving, that she could scarcely 
bring herself to say a harsh word of anybody ; 
and although she felt unkindness or neglect as 
keenly, perhaps, as her sister, she bore it more 
meekly ; and was readier in finding excuses for 
others, than in blaming them. 

" I wish they would come now," said Lizzie, 
as she finished buttering the toast, " or else- 



Oh, there is mamma's knock!" she exclaimed, 
springing forward in such haste that she caught 
the sleeve of her frock on the toasting-fork (which 
she of course had not hung on the nail when she 
had done with it) and the fork* thus energetically 
displaced entangled itself with the milk jug's 
handle, and spilt some of the milk ! All of it 
would have been wasted, but Lizzie was just in 
time to save the jug from going entirely over. 

"Oh, that tiresopie jugl" said Lizzie, "it 
stands so unsteadily, that the least touch throws it 
down." 

I think the jug, if it could have spoken, would 
have said that it was quite as " steady" as its 
young mistress. 



Chaptbb II.^A Bbaye-heabted Boy. 

While Lizzie is opening the door for her mother, 
we will give our reader a little fuller information 
respecting the family that we have brought before 
their notice. 

. Their name was "Wilton. Mrs. Wilton was a 
widow. Her husband had died a few months 
previously, after a very brief illness; and in 
addition to this sudden bereavement, they had 
also to bear the loss of many comforts to which 
they had been accustomed. Mr. Wilton had 
never been a rich man, but he was ableto provide 
for his wife and children in a manner befittiog his 
station in society, as well as to put by part of his 
income as a supply for future need. But he had 
latterly been persuaded to engage in some pro- 
mising speculations, which, howevisr, turned out 
exactly the contrary of what he had expected, and 
plunged him into difficulties that he was unable 
to overcome. The disappointment, and the con- 
sequent distress, preyed so upon his mind, that 
an attack of severe illness followed, under which 
he rapidly sank. 

When the first shock was over, and the first 
burst of grief had given place to quieter sorrow, 
the poor widow found that all she had to depend 
upon was a trifling annuity, which had happily 
been out of her husband's power to touch. Eveiy- 
thing else belonged to the creditors. The furniture 
even, was not her own. But they allowed her to 
retain the least valuable portion of it, for her new 
and poorer home : and some other articles that 



she much prized, were purchased for her by kind 
friends. Then sJl their friends had not forsaken 
iihem P Oh no, dear reader, you surely did not 
suppose that? Cold and selfish, as many of 
their summer acquaintances proved to be, when 
the rigours of winter tested their sincerity, thero 
were some true and faithful hearts that beat all 
the more warmly for them in the day of adversity ; 
there werd some, who in the midst of their own 
prosperity, did not forget " to visit the widow and 
the fatherless in their affliction." 

Still, although Mrs. Wilton experienced both 
help and sympathy, under the pressure of her 
sad trial, she felt, as most have to feel who are 
placed in similar circumstances, that the support 
and comfort of herself and her children, rested 
mainly upon their own efibrts. What were they 
to do ? and how could they manage? were ques- 
tions which she thoughtfully and prayerfully 
pondered. For Mrs. Wilton was a true Christian ; 
and she sought God's guidance in all the affairs of 
her everyday life. She trusted in Him who bids 
us call upon Him in the day of trouble ; and she 
believed that He would supply her need, and 
show her the way in which she should go. 

Her children w«e scarcely old enough to con- 
tribute much at present to their own maintenance. 
Yet it was necessary that they should try to do 
something. Ernest, the only boy, ought to have 
continued at school for two or three years longer; 
but she could not afford the expense of keeping 
him there. He must, therefore, get employment, 
if possible, in a shop, or in an office ; and any 
spare time that he had of an evening could be 
devoted to his own self-improvement, fib mother 
did not like this prospect for him ; for hp was 
very quick and intelligent, and she had indulged 
in many a bright dream of what he was to 
be, and of what he was to achieve in coming years. 
These must be given up now, and hard work, and 
boyish drudgery, mtist come in their stead. But 
this good mother hid her regrets within her own 
bosom, and sought only to cheer and animate her 
children in their new path of life. 

Ernest was a pleasant, open-hearted boy. H& 
had much of Agatha's self-control, and some of 
Lizzie's ardour, but he was neither so gentle as 
the one, nor so impulsive as the other. He had a 
strong will, and a strong opinion' of his own, but 
he was always ready to be convinced hj fair 
reasoning, which is more than could be affirmed 
of Lizzie, who often persisted in clinging to aa 
opinion, simply because she would not r^inquish it.. 

Ernest was fond of reading and study $ and 
he had secretly cherished the idea of becomings 
some day, a great man ; a distinguished author,, 
perhaps, or a celebrated poet. For like most 
young aspirants after literary fame, Ernest wrote- 
verses which he called poetry, but which sensible,, 
matter-of-fact people would probably have de- 
nominated "rubbish." lizzie, however, fully 
appreciated her brother's productions, and felt & 
proper sisterly pride in showing them to every- 
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body who came within her reach. She was sure 
Ernest would get on famously when he was a man, 
and that the world would envy her then, merely 
because she was related to him. 

Sweet, innocent illusions of -childhood and 
yduth ! We like to listen to these castle-buildings 
in the air, for there is a freshness of enthusiasm 
about them which forms a charming Tariety to 
the dull, sober, precise calculations of mature 
experience. But tibey chiefly please us on account 
of the feelings of affection and sympathy that 
cluster around them. These fireside pictures of 
the future are drawn by loving, unselfish i^irits. 
All are to share in the fortuives that are predicted ; 
all are to possess the joys that are anticipated. 
Happy are the brothers and sisters who are thus 
fondly and closely linked to each other ! 

I am afraid you will think from Ernest's habit 
of writing ^ rhymes," that he was too sentimental 
for a boy. But I can assure you that there was 
nothing dreamy or unreal about him. He enjoyed 
a hearty game, and a bit of fun, as much as any- 
body ; and he was boisterous enough at times to 
satisfy the most ardent lover of noise and dis- 
order. 

Since the death of his father, Ernest seemed 
all at once to grow older and more manly. He 
was BOthoughd'ul about his sisters; so anxious 
to save^ his mother trouble. It would have been 
amusing, had it not been rather touching, to see 
how he took, as far as he could, his fiEU;her's place, 
and strove to fill up the vacancy in the family. 
He evidently looked upon himself as the protec- 
tor of the others; and often wished he were 
older, so that he might be of more use to them. 

Ernest was a good, brave-hearted boy. He 
bore cheerfully the change in their circumstances, 
and appeared to consider it quite a matter-of- 
oourse that he should put aside his own desire for 
learning, and set himself to work to earn money. 
How sorry he really was to be obliged to do this, 
no one, not even Lizzie knew ; for, like his mother, 
he would not add to ihe general trouble by regrets 
which were useless. Yes, he was a brave-hearted 
boy, for there is far more true courage in such 
•self-forgetting endurance than in deeds of reckless 
daring, or of fearless enterprise. 



ChAPTEB m. — ESNEST TBIES TO BB A BbBAJ> 
WINNBE. 

Ok the cold, dreary afternoon, with the descrip- 
tion of which we commenced our story, Ernest 
and his mother were both out upon business. 
But they were not bent on the same errand, nor 
did their business lie in th6 same durection. So 
they neither went nor returned together. 

Ernest was seeking for a situation. It was not 
the first time, nor the second time, nor the third 
time, that he had been thus employed. I am 
afraid to tell you the number of walks he had taken 
with this object in view, lest you should think I 



am exaggerating for the sake of effect. But those 
of my readers who have trodden the same paih 
for themselves, will easily believe how difficult 
Ernest fouudit to obtain anything suitable, or indeed 
to obtain anything at alL Boys did not seem to be 
in much request just then. One or two gentlemen 
who had known and respected his father, would 
readily have engaged him, but they already had 
as many " han& " as they knew wliat to do with. 
They kindly promised when a vacancy should occur 
to bear hun in mind, but '* kind promises,'* al- 
though they are very pleasant and gratifying, are 
not substantial enough to live upon ; and so 
Ernest was obliged to continue his inquiries. 

Oh, how weary and disappointed the poor boy 
grew that cheerless afternoon. He had not set out 
in a very hopeful mood, for his former attempts had 
met with nothing but discouragement; and the 
answers he now received were not calculated to 
raise his spirits. He was too young for one place, 
too short for another, and too inexperienced for 
a third. 

^ You are not quick enough at accounts and 
book-keeping," said the proprietor of a large 
.wholesale house to him. 

" You are too much of a young gentleman for 
me," observed a blunt, but not ill-tempered trades- 
man. " I want a strong lad who can do rough 
work, and plenty of it." 

** We are abready suited," was the reply given 
him in two or three other instances. 

" No salary for the first year," sent him away 
from the next place. 

And so Ernest went on from one street to 
another, and from one person to another, until he 
had called everywhere that he could think, or hear 
o£ Audit was all in vain! 

Tired and sad he foun<ihimself just then in 
the neighbourhood of his old home. He passed 
by the very house in which he had been bom and 
brought up. It was let and occupied, and a bright 
fire-light m the dining-room showed him how 
handsomely it was furnished by the new-comers. 
He could see the freshly-papered walls, and the 
large pictures in massive gilt frames that were 
hung there. Ernest hardly knew why he lingered, 
but he stood looking wistfrilly in, until a gentle* 
man came to the window and let down the 
Venetians. This gentleman did not notice Ernest, 
and if he had, he would only have supposed he 
was some curious boy who had stopped for a minute 
as he was passing by. 

Ernest turned away with a strange loneliness 
of feeling. He had of course no right to enter 
the house, nor did he elpect to do so ; and yet it 
seemed to him as if he were uHfEurly and unkindly 
treated in being shut out. He could not help 
wishing that it was his home still. How hard it 
was that other people should be living in it so 
comfortably, while he and his mother and sisters 
had to put up with a small, ill-furnished dwelling I 
The present inhabitants were rich in worlcUy 
goods, while he was unable to get money for his 
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own support, although he was so willing to work 
for it ! 

Troubled and bitter thoughts arose in the hoy'B 
mind. " If God cares for us/' he said to himself 
" would He not have brought us through our diffi- 
culties, and have let us have aU that we wanted ? 
Things seem as if they happened by chance. 
Christians are no better off than other people. 
There is Tom lonwood earning a pound a-week 
for doing scarcely anything, while nobody will 
employ me, and yet my mother is one of the best 
of women!" 

It was a very old stumbling-block which Ernest, 
was now encountering. Thirty centuries ago Asaph 
met with the same impediment, and he has left on 
record the way in which he surmounted it, in 
order that aft^ generations might benefit by his 
experience. But Ernest had perhaps never ob- 
served it in his reading of the Bible, or if he had, 
he did not remember it at this moment. !N'o, it 
was the recollection of his mother's simple piety, 
and of his father's steadfast faith, which dispelled 
Ernest's dark suspicions, and restored the sun- 
shine to his mind. That trust in God could be 
no vain thing, which had thrown such a radiance 
around his father's dying bed ; and which enabled 
his mother to sustain her heavy trials with serenity, 
and even with cheerfulness. He knew that the 
severity of her affliction never made her question 
for an instant the lovingkindness of her heavenly 
Father ; and as her sweet example passed before 
his view, Ernest felt its glad inspiration, and his 
confidence returned. 

"Brighter days will dawn yet," he thought, as 
he trudged quickly alons ; " and we must hope on, 
hope ever ! It would be a shame for me to des- 
pond, while mother and Agatha are so patient and 
so brave. Work will come, no doubt ; though I 
may have to wait a bit for it first ; and then I 
shall be able to get on, and to make my way in the 
world. 

** Gt>d doea care for us after all, for we are not 
so badly off as we might have been. We have 
food 'to eat, and clothes to wear, and a house to 
shelter us. Father told me never to forget tins 
text, * Thou art the Helper of the fatherless* Fs. x. 
14 ; and I mean to have it for my motto. I am 
sure Gt)d will help me to find work in order that 
I may earn my own living ; and when *' 

Ernest was interrupted in his thoughts and in 
his walk, by the sight of a grocer's shop which he 
had just reached. He had an errand there from his 
mother. :.. She had asked him to bring a quarter of 
a pound of tea back with him. It was the shop 
at which she had always been accustomed to dei^ 
and she femcied that Mr. Hunter's tea was better 
than she could get anywhere else. 

So Ernest opened the door and went in. What 
he met with there, and whether, indeed, he met 
with anything more than his quarter of a pound 
of tea, must unavoidably be left to the next 
chapter. 



SHOET HISTOET OP PEANCB. 
By the Author of ''Mabt Foweui." 

Ohapteb XVn.— Loins XIV. 

As Loins XIY. was a little boy of five years 
old when he became king, his mother, Anne of 
Austria, governed the country with the assistance- 
of Cardinal Mazarin. She negleeted the educai> 
tion of her son, who grew up ignorant and sel^ 
important, a prey to flatterers, and expecting every 
one's will to yield to his own. 

The civif wars of the Fronde broke out, in^ 
which Cardinal de Betz, the great Cond^ and the 
Duchess de Longueville had a great share. The* 
royal feimily were driven from place to place in 
great extremities. Cardinal Mazarin ended this 
war in 1653. 

In 1660, Xing Louis married the Infanta of 
Spain; and, in the following year, the cardinal 
died. During Mazarin's life^ the king had not 
troubled himself with public affairs ; but, though 
only twenty-three years of age, he resolved thence- 
forth to govern without assistance ; and on being 
asked whom he meant to name as prime-minister, 
he repUed, "Myself!" 

An ignorant young man, however, who had 
never attended to business, could not reaJly 
manage the affairs of a great nation, however good 
might be his intentions; and it was fortimate 
for Louis that he had some clever men under 
him. One of these was Colbert, who put hia 
finances in good condition, and advised him to en>- 
courage arts and manufactures. 

Louis XIV. was very different firom our good 
Frince Albert ; he was all for show and glory, and 
cared little for the wretchedness of the poor 
people. It was almost a pity that Colbert put 
turn in possession of so much money, for it only 
made it easier to him to go to war, for the sake of 
showing himself off. He took the field in person 
having under him, as it was said, the famous 
Turenne, who in fsuot was the actual general. Be- 
tween them, they conquered Flanders. England, 
Holland, and Sweden then joined against France ; 
peace was made at Aix-la-Chapelle^ and, for a 
while, Louis contented* himseu with domestic 
amusemente and improvemente. Gk)od harbours^ 
good roads, good police, were all the results of his 
attention to business and to Colbert's advice. 

Louis was a superb-looking man ; he looked 
the king, every inch of him ; was full of grace and 
dignity, and had a fine-toned voice. His looks, 
his words, were eagerly watehed and hung upoB- 
by his court, often amounting to six hundred per- 
sons. Those about him were never to be weary, 
never to mind heat or cold, but always to look 
brisk and gay, as if they were perpetually saying, 
to themselves, " Charming ! chaiming I deUghttul I 
delightful!" 
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The applause of his subjects, liowever, did not 
satisfy him : he must again disturb the peace of 
Europe. Accordingly, in 1672, with an immense 
army thoroughly disciplined, he burst upon the 
■almost defenceless proyinces of Holland ; and 
Amsterdam was only saved by all the surrounding 
country being laid under water. 

After much fighting, the peace of Nimeguen 
at length restored quiet. And now, inflated with 
pride, and styled " The Ghreat " by liis flatterers, 
Louis left fighting with his foes to make havoc 
among the best, the most useful, the most harm- 
less of his own people. 

Since the 8ieg» of La Bochelle, the Hueuenots 
had led peaceful lives, devoting themselves to 
manufactures and agriculture, and making that 
port of France in which they lived, blossom hke the 
rose. But, now, the Grand Monarque, announced 
it to be his soveieign vnll and pleasure that all his 
subjects should 1^ of the same religion with 
himself. 

He began by destroying twenty-two Huguenot 
churches. Then he released the Catholics from 
paying any debts they owed to Protestants for 
three years. Then the dead bodies of Huguenots 
were dug up and dragged about the streets. At 
length dragoons were quartered on the un- 
happy Huguenots, with liberty to execute in- 
<Hpedible cruelties upon them. They scorched 
them before fires, thrust their heads into ovens, 
and tormented them till human nature could bear 
it no longer. But instead of yielding to the wicked 
will of the king and forswearing their faith, these 
suflering Christians left France in great numbers 
and settled in England and Holland, bringing 
their skill in maniuactures with them, and thus 
repaying the hospitality of the friendly countries 
that sheltered them, 

Thus, the Kevocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which Louis XIY. meant for his own good and the 
hurt of the most harmless of his subjects, turned 
out to be to his own hurt and the good of other 
■countries. 

Various princes combined in the League of 
Augsburg, to abate his power, and a long and 
destructive war ensued. Yet Louis continued to 
dazzle his subjects in spite of the ntiisery he 
brought on them, for they were very fond of pomp 
and show. 

At length the treal^ of Utrecht was con- 
deluded ; and people had leisure to look about and 
aak themselves what good all this fighting had 
done. The king had many family losses towards 
the end of his reign. His son the dauphin, and 
his grandson, the Duke of Burgundy, died, leaving 
no heir to the French crown but a sickly little 
boy, the king's great grandson. 

There were great disputes between the Jesuits 
and Jansenists during the last years of the king's 
reign. Finding his death approaching, he sent 
for his great grandson, a child of five years old, 
and taking him in his arms, said : — 

*' You will soon be a king. Bemember that 



you owe everything to God, and be at peace 
with your neighbours. I have been too fond of 
war. Take good advice ; ease your people's 
burthens as much as tou can, and do for them 
more than I have done. 

He died at the age of seventy-seven, in the 
year 1715. 



THE EAILWAT OF LIPE. 

It is New Year's day. We have reached another 
station, dear reader, on the railway of life. But 
ours is the " express" train, and tiierefore it will 
not stop until it arrives at the terminus. StiU we 
may make the present season a resting-place for 
our thougJiis; for in this age of noise and activity, 
it is well sometimes to pause, and consider what 
we are doing, and where we are going. 

The name ot our station, and of the country 
which intervenes between it and the next, is 1863. 
How far you have travelled on the line I do not 
know ; but we have none of us been here before, 
and we shall never return here again ! 

It does not seem long since our train first 
neared the station of 1862. Yet twelve months 
have rolled away since then ! How fast time flies ! 
Look at a steam-engine as it goes puffing along. 
It glides so quickly over the ground that you 
might almost ntncy it was in a hurry to get to the 
end ! So swift a mode of travelling would once 
have been deemed impossible; but people haye 
become so used to it, that its rapidity makes no 
impression upon them. And in the same way, 
people grow so accustomed to the speed witii 
which time hurries on, that they seldom notice it, 
or thin% much about it. What a nice prayer this 
is for the beginning of a new year, '^ So teach us 
to number our days, that we apply our hearts unto 
wisdom." 

It is natural, now that we are at a new station, 
to look forward. What fresh scenes are we likely 
to see? What dangers shall we encounter? 
What adventures shall we meet with ? Ah, we 
cannot telL God only knows : but He is ever 
near us, and if we trust in Him, He will take care 
of us, so we need not fear. " That little fellow," 
said Martin Luther, of a bird going to roost, ** has 
chosen his shelter and is quietly rocking himself to 
sleep without a care for to-monow's lodging, calmly 
holding by his little twig, and leaving Ood to 
think for him P* 

It is, however, most likely that we shall have 
some sorrow to bear in the coming year ; we must 
not expect that all our journey mil be bright and 
sunshiny. The railway has its dark tunnels. And 
the young Christian has his seasons of trial and 
temptation.. But as the bright gleam of the lamjt 
illumines the dreary tunnel, so does many a sweet 
promise console and animate his mind. 

And then, however painful and long-continued 
his troubles may be, they wiU certainly come to a 
dose. The railroad does not always lie through 
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tunnels. ** Weeping may endure fop a night, but 
joy Cometh in the morning." 

The journey of life, dear reader, will Boon 
be ended. The train will presently arrive at the 
terminus, and the passengers will depart to their 
different abode . What home have you for 
eternity ? 

Jesus offers to give you a happy home with 
Himself and his people. Will you believe his 
Word, and trust in Him to prepare that home for 
you, and to bring you safely to it ? Will you 
agree to travel in the only way which can lead 
. jou to it ; and will you yield yourself continually 
to his guidance ? 

" Then let our songs abound, 
And every tear be dry ; 
We're passing through Immanuers ground, 
To mirer worlds on high." 



HISTOEICAL PICTURES. 



Tt 18 a quiet roadside scene in the picturesque 
neighbourhood of Warwick, whose noble castle 
and sofdy-flowing stream may be discerned in the 
distance. The sun shines, and the birds sing in 
the boughs that shade a grassy knoU. 

What a change soon comes over this spot of 
qxiiet beauty. The rude and noisy hum of many 
tongues is heard, and soon may be seen a party of 
urmed men. With harsh, and fierce &uoea they 
drag in their midst a voung knight firmly bound. 
Under the direction of a tall, stalwart man, whose 
coimtenance is inflamed with mingled rage and 
triumph, they lead him to the top of the grassy 
hill. They loose his bonds ; his head is laid upon 
a stone; a moment more and it rolls from his 
bleeding body at the feet of his murderers ! Who 
is this young knight ? 

IT 

In one of the parks of London a stately 
company of nobles and ladies are seen walking. 
Soon a very miry spot for a moment stops their 
progress, and a stately^lady, dressed in a superb 
but somewhat grotesque manner, hesitates about 
proceeding. 

It is but for a moment, for at thi« Instant a 
joung man of handsome appearance darts forward 
and gallantly spreads his richly embroidered cloak 
for the lady to step upon, j^or this she thanks 
him with condescending grace and kindness, and 
desires him to accompany her in her walk. 

Who is he, and who is the lady ? 

in. 

Look now into that luxurious apartment, and 
observe its occupants. A taU, lurndsome man, 
whose magnificent dress and air of majesty be< 
speak him a king. He is surrounded by several 
Imighta and warriors^ and some of his relatives. 



One of these, a man with a sinister expression of 
countenance and hump-backed, and having a 
withered arm, seems to have a great influence with 
his royal brother. 

But we must not forget to notice that pale, 
noble-looking boy, who stands so bravely before 
his enemies. 

The king soon demands of him, in an angry 
tone, "How he dared to come into his kingdom 
in arms ?" The youth boldly replies, " I came to 
recover my father's kingdom ;" upon which the 
king, unable longer to restrain his wrath, strikes 
him fiercely upon his mouth with his iron gauntlet, 
and instantly his two brothers make a cowardly 
attack on the defenceless boy with their swords, 
who sinks upon the ground mortally wounded. 

Name the murderers and the murdered. 



"FAINT, YET PUBSUING." 

A MOTTO FOB THE WSW YEAJBL, 

Upon a castle wall, with moss oe'rgrown. 

These words are rudely chiselled on tiie stone, 

" Faint, yet pursuing.'*^ And the well-armed knight 

Oft bore them as the motto on his shield. 
Or had them worked in colours rich and bright, 

On silken banner for the battle-field. 

" Faint, yet pursuing," if in Christ we trust, 
And hope to dwell with Him at last, we must 
Be his " good soldiers " now, and face each foe 

That would withstand us on our heavenward way : 
Clad in his armour, we must onwards go, 

And brave the perils of each passing day. 

Famt, yet pursuing ; ah, we oft grow feint. 

And sometmies breathe the language of complaint ! 

For we are weary of such constant strife ; 

By fierce temptations we are sorely prest. 
And this keen warfare ends but with our life ; 

We may not sheathe our sword, nor ask for rest. 

Faint, vet pwrswing ; yes, through every ill 
We fight our way, and bid our lears be still; 
Though &esh attacks we every hour should meet ; 

Though dangers unforeseen should near us rise ; 
We never mean to yield, nor to retreat j 

We mean to conquer and to win the prize ! 

Faint, yet pursuing ! Lord, with gratefol heart. 
We thank Thee for the strength Thou dost impart j 
For only as upheld and cheered by Thee, 

Can we be £aithful to our soldier's vow. 
Be still our shield ! Make all our foes to flee ; 

And place the victor's crown upon our brow ! 



Compressed Sawdust.— An ingenious workman 
has liately discovered a mode of compressing and 
solidifying sawdust, and by that means converts it 
into usefiu and ornamental articles. 
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THE FLOWEB-GABDBlSr. 

JAITTABT. 

Protect tnllp and rammcnlns beds when tlie leayes 
hegiD. to peep above gn^ound. Cover them with 
hoops and mats or cfoivas, if the frost threatens to 
be severe. If any tender plant has been tonched by 
frost, shelter it from the rays of the snn nntil it is 
thawed. Plants in a greenhouse or window shonld 
be watered sparingly, and only in the morning. Give 
all growing plants as much light as possible. 



THINGS WOETH KNOWING. 

Silkworms in CALivoRmA.— The silk cnltore is 
to be added to the industrial porsnits of California. 
It is ascertained that the cnmate is warmer and 
more applicable to the cnltore of the silkworm than 
that of France, where they succeed admirably, and 
that the silkworm of Japan will stand the best 
chance in that climate. 

Tar and Pitch.— Tar and Pitch are both pro- 
cured froioi a tree called the pitch-pine, growing 
principally in Norway. They are, in &ct, the same 
thing, the difference between them consisting merely 
in the manner of preparation. Tar is the pure 
juice, obtained by subjecting the pieces of pine- 
wood to a gentle heat till the tar runs out. Pitch 
is thicker and coarser, and is obtained by boiling. 
Tar and pitch are used for coating ships, palings, 
cordage, etc., to preserve them from the action of 
the weather. They are very inflammable. When 
pitch is melted and strainea, it is called white, or 
l5urgundy pitch. On boiling the pitch an essential 
oil rises to the top, which is used by painters, and 
others, under the name of oil of turpentine. 

Power 07 the Sun. — A distinguished chemist^ 
in a recent lecture, while showing that all species of 
moving power have their oripn in the rays of the 
sun, stated that while the iron tubular railroad 
bridge over the Menai straits in England, four 
hunc&ed feet long, bent but half an inch under the 
heaviest pressure of a train, it will bend up an inch 
and a-haif from its usual horizontal line, when the 
sun shine upon it for some hours. He stated that 
the Bunker^s Hill monument is higher in the evening 
than in the morning of a sunny aia.y ; the little sun- 
beams enter the pores of the stones like so many 
wedges, lifting it up. 

Bees.^A swarm of bees in their natural state 
contains from 10,000 to 20,000 insects, whilst in hives 
they number from 30,000 to 40,000. In a square 
foot of honeycomb there are about 9000 cells. A 
queen bee lays het eggs for fifty or sixty consecutive 
days, laying about 500 daily. It takes three days to 
hatch each egg. In one season a single queen bee 
hatches about 100,000 bees. It takes 500O bees to 
weigh a pound. 

Felting Woollen Yarn.— A machine has been 
invented in France for felting woollen yam, instead 
of spinning it. The Minister of Agriculture has re- 
ported in favour of it. Hitherto woollen yam has 
been produced by a drawing out and twisting, which 
operation is necessary to give the yam the strength 
required for weaving. This leaves the ends of the 
fibres of the wool sticking out, while in the felting 
operation they do not, and consequently a doth 
made of the felted yam is much softer than one 
made of spun yam. The process of felting by this 
machine is cheaper than spinning. 



LITEEAET NOTICES. 

Biblical Orientalisus.— Two padcets of cards, 
with directions; affording a veiy instructive and 
interesting exercise, and tmrowing light upon several 
hundred texts of Scripture. ( murd and Co.) 

Wanderings of a Bible.^A stoiy of Hany 
Wilson's temptations and trials, and of now he lost 
and found his Bible, and also of how he lost and 
regained his £aith in God's Word. It is a small 
book, but it contains seven beautifol engravings. 
(Partridge.) 

History or a Shilling.— Like the preceding, 
this is by Mrs. Clara Balfour, and is simiUEirly illus- 
trated. The shillini? goes through various adven- 
tures, and at last is so highly valued that it is 
enclosed in a glass frame, in honour of its good deeds. 
It will please our young readers. (Partndge.) 

Mick Tracy.— A clever story. Mick is an Irish 
Scripture-reader ; his efforts are blessed to the con- 
version of several Romanists who are sadly perse- 
cuted on account of their change of religion. Popery 
is sketched in veiy dark colours, but we fear that 
the sketch is too accurate. (The Book Society.) 

Trees and their Uses.— An useful description, 
of various trees; with engravings. (Wertheim 
and Co.) 

Sunday Teachers^ Treasxtry.— Our Magazine 
for parents and teachers, fall of plans of lessons, 
interesting anecdotes, conversations on teachings 
etc. The volume for 1862 can be obtained, bound 
in cloth, for five shillings, through any bookseller. 
(Wertheim and Co.) 



EDITOEIAL NOTICES. 

Dear readers, old and young, we wish you a happy 
New Year. We wiU do our best to provide you 
vrith a constant supply of attractive and profitable 
reading. " SometMng to please and something to 
instruct," will always be our motto. In so doing 
we shall act consistently with our title ; for not only 
is " the light sweet and a pleasant thinff is it for the 
eyes to behold the sun," out the sunuiine exerts a 
powerful influence upon the earth and its inha- 
bitants ; it invigorates and fructifies ; and we desire 
not only to cheer and gladden you, but also to help 
you to grow in grace and in the knowledge and lovo 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ! We want you to become 
wiser and holier, and then we need not wish you to 
be happy, for you wiU be sure to find that the ways 
of true wisdom are pleasantness and peace. 

We print several thousands extra of this number 
of " Sunshine," in hope of its increased sale. Will 
vou kindly go on in your active exertions on our 
behalf? You can eamv obtain Canvassing Bill» 
by applying to your bookseller, or by writing to the 
Editor. Look at the Editorial Notices of last year, 
and you will find fall directions. 

Communications for the Editor maybe addressed 
as follows :— The Eev. W. Mbynell Whittemore, 
Stockwell, London, S. 

The YoLUME for 1862 is sold by all booksellers 
at Is. 6d. and 28. 6(2. The half-a-crown "Sun- 
shine" is in bright coloured doth, eilt on the side^ 
back, and edges, a most delightM looldng book. 
Covers for bindmg can still be had at sixpence and: 
ninepence each. Keading Cases,, tor the preserva- 
tion of a year's numbers, are only sixpence eadi. 
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Leoger desceibinq thb wonders of "lunnon."] 



BESSY'S MONET ; 

A TALB OP SDWABD TI.'S BEiaN. 

By the Author of **Maet Powbil." 



ChAPTBB m.— BsSST QITESTIOirBD ABOtTT HSB 

Monet. 

<< Fbouisbs are like pie-crost, made to be broken," 
Bays the satirical proverb; but Roger Holland's 



promise was honestly made and faithfully kept, 
A complete chftnge came over him. If I were to 
say he was a converted character, perhaps you 
would say, " I don't know what jovl mean by con- 
verted." Why, you know what is meant by wine 
being converted into vinegar, or by a bam being 
converted into a play-house I It is changed from 
one thing into another that is very difltorent 5 and 
so with a converted man. Roger, from being 
selfish, idle, and godless, became unselfish, in- 
dustrious, and one who loved and feared Godj 
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therefore he was converted : he was ohanged ; and 
turned completely round, with his face set the 
other way ifrom darkness to Hght, fi:x)m the power 
of Satan unto God. 

If this were not good interest for Bessy's 
tiiirty pounds, I don't know what would he. She 
thought it 80 ; she was contented ; she was as happy 
as the day was long, and lay down to rest at night 
in unutterable peace. 

If you say I have made Boger's conTersion 
more sudden than it would be in real life — ^why, it 
18 matter of history ! It is real fact ! you may 
read of it in the histories of the time. Bessy 
made those yery conditions, and he made her 
that very promise, and his faithful keeping of that 
promise led to his complete change of heart and 

Everybody noticed the change in him, though 
they did not know the cause. It was impossible 
not to remark the indigent attention with which 
he now listened to Hhe minister in chmnidi, and the 
imfeigned intereat, -so different froQiiup old, hypo- 
critical pietence, wHQ^ whiah Jie ma^M^ the 
Scriptus^s, *'(to ««e if thos9 ^hii^ mtm mo ** iiihich 
he bewd ifm»^ 'the pulpit Ai^ «^h«ii he found 
they mBt% ^viby, t^en ^» beliei^. And you 
knofr j»i|abe« jiou heliene a 4biing. ^ 7QU «ay 4o a 
ma)i, ^ Whidb is r<ihe way to laov^oe^ m^ & ««f 
** Along thati^oali to the right," 9rou ^usik^^fOXi 
beheye him, mUreaUytoant to go <&«»>«« dlim to 
the left. Wkon we believe, W0 aot ^MMmfik^.* 
So did Eogwr. 

No won^ lihut his very looks ivqpvov^C 8k9 
shot up into a fine young man. He n«w lodQwd you 
full in the .^e^ with his honest blue eyes, instead 
of that down Io^Il he had when he vias aif»id of 
your Teadiog hi» thoughts. As for his |M^ish 
boOkfi, he cUd not .merely put them awa^ ; he .put 
them into the five j>hat they might hurt nobody 
else; like -those oonverts in the early Obi!)9tian 
timeS} who brought their bad books together," and 
burned llhem before all men," though they had 
cost ftnd sii^, perhaps, sell again for -^^ fifty 
thousand pieces of silver !" I have i^waysitibftught 
that very fine of them. 

The money-worth of Boger's books mi^ km» 
been only a few shillings, or a few pence, but still, 
the principle was the same ; he did what he could.. 

About six months after the affair of the thiriy 
pounds, his apprenticeship was out. He was 
examined by the master and wardens of his com- 
pany, and nothing faulty being l^id to his charge, 
he was presented to the Chamberlain and made a 
free citizen of London. 

Master Kempton, who had grown very fond of 
hini, designed to keep him in lus employ and pay 
him good wages. 

*' 3ut, tot, my lad," said he, " take thine 
holiday which thou hast well earned, and go down 
into Lancashire to see thy worthy parents. Here 
are fiyp pounds for thy charges, and thou mayest 
take a month." 

Boger joyfully and thankfully accepted lus 



master's kindness, and started in a new suit of 
clothes, with his luggage tied up in a handkerchief 
and carried on a stick over his shoulder. Part of 
the way he rode, part of the way he walked ; so 
that he reached his journey's end in a few days, 
and was gladly received by his family. 

^' Brother," said Mistress AHce one evening to 
Master Kempton, " that was a large sum of money 
which you gave Bess on poor Eleanor'ts demise ; 
I trust the child will not make ducks and drakes 
with it." 

" I have no fears of the kind," returned he. 
" A girl who behaved so well throughout my dear 
Eleanor^s long illness, and so prudently conducted 
my affairs, is not likely to mismanage her own." 

''Nay, but," said Mistress Alice, "she may 
have been honest and economical enough in the 
kitchen, and yet have little knowledge of the value 
of money ; and I think I shall ask her what she 
has done with it, aikd give her a little advice." 

''Your name e^^d be Avice instead of 
Alice," said Master S]««apton, "and indeed such 
was the name of your godmother, who only gave 
you the unmeaning wtfoae of Alice because she 
thought it had the p|Mi^#ound." 

" I am glad she 4id l^sHfik so," Bi4d Hfiatress 
Alice. " I hato 4^9^^^ 

"That is aa«KB)idlk«i^«»ffou ha*9«imce," 
vitumed her broth«K> ^g'jt^f^ JUt his W^ joke. 
**• How, then, can you ospA^ potfr ^ess if> Jt&e it ?'* 

" There is som^ ^J&wi^iWP in o»r ftgAB and 
positions," said Mirtgum tfitllt'**'M^^ <^ ^ °^ 
one to guide hor." 

" That is true, jXMr iMpf' 4NiiiBt MnnHat Kiemp- 
ton, '' and I tfa«ok ^(fl«9itfit«^<wr h^uopg her wel- 
fiEffe in mind;** 

So, next NMWi^^iMbMji WH^Ifm^ id&se w«8 in 
the kitchen, ^ ^^ mAJM^j ^' iGdflps j ^wheve do 
you keep your m<Hi^ ^ 

iPeapy coll^ured v€try much ^9iBii ^gld, ^ Oh« 
pleoA^ .ma'ao^ I'd rather not teU.*' 

^Oh ! if # a seciet, is it P|' sai<^ fCiftwess Alice, 
iu.«l»qjH^i ^^ think you might 0s «reU say ; not 
thc^ I would have you tell every one," added she, 
after a pause, " or yc^ cnight chance to get it 
obciilen I but, of coiuwe, yo.u could not suspect ine .'" 

•<*«OhnQ,«na!#uai!" 

" Then I must say, Bessy, I think you need 
not be so close." 

" It does not look well, ma'am, I own," said 
Bessy ; " only, as master said it was a gift, I 
thought I had a right to do what I liked with it." 

" Certainly you htwi, but I very much suspect 
you have done something silly with it. Come, 
now, tell me one thing— is it in the house ?" 

Bessy reluctantly said, " No, ma'am," 

"No! Why, what in the world have yoa 
done with it, then ?" 

Bessy looked more and ^more unoomfortable, 
and then said in alow voice, " To help a Mend — *'* 

" Why, I thought yon had none !' 

This was not a .question, so Bessy mftde no 
answer. 
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**0h, Bessy, Bessy!" said Mistress Alice, "I 
fear you have been a very foolish gurl — a very 
foolish girl indeed !" 

" I think, ma'am," said Bessy, still very much 
embarrassed, ** if you knew the case exactly, you 
would think I had done well." 

" Why don't you tell me, then ?" 

" Please, ma'am, I'd rather not." 

** Well, Bessy, it is your affair, not mine. I 
can have no motive but your good in wishing to 
know, and smce you don't wish to tell, I shall say 
no more." 

And so the conversation ended, Mistress Alice 
leaving the kitchen and taking the first opportu- 
nity of telling her brother that Bessy had got rid 
of her money in a very unaooountable manner. 
This stajrtled Master Xompton, who thought it 
should be inquired into, and therefore went straight 
into the kitchen. He was a very straightforward 
man himself, and he ;liked others to be straight- 
forward. 

" My good girl," he began, "I have been your 
friend and benefactor, and deserve ^to be treated 
with confidence." 

" Oh, sir !" interrupted Beasy, " I know you 
are going to speak about my money. You know, 
sir, I was very much obhged to you indeed, for 
giving it me ; but I shall be still more obliged if 
you will ask me no questions about it." 

" Why should that be, Bessy ?" 

"I know," said Bessy, her eyes filling with 
tears, " that it seems as if I did not treat you with 
confidence." 

" Seems, Bessy ? Nay, it w so." 

" No, sir, no, not if you knew aU. But I 
thought to do good to some one. I have done 

food ; but I should get that person into trouble if 
told about it, and, perhaps, even undo all the 
good it was such pleasure to do, and then I should 
be unhappy, and have nothing but pain and 
sorrow as my reward for trying to do good." Say- 
ing which, she put her apron to her eyes. 

" Come, come," said Master Kempton, kindly, 
'* I will not insist on it if this be the case. Our 
Lord has bidden us do good, hoping for nothing 
again, and not to let our left hand know what our 
right hand doeth. At the same time, thirty 
pounds is a very large sum for a servant girl to be- 
stow in charity j it would be large for we." 

" Yes, sir," said Bessy, still crying, "it would 
be a larger sum for you than for me j because you 
have a great many things to do with your money, 
many mouths to feed, and rent and taxes to pay, 
and, very likely, losses in trade, and bad debts, 
and I know not what all ; whereas, I have food, 
and firing, and lodging, and a good stock of 
clothes, and no one to provide. for, and everything 
provided ; so that you really see, sir, there is no- 
thing to hinder me from sparing the money, for 
you let me want for nothing !" 

"Well, that'san odd way of lookingat it, Bessy!" 

" It's quite a simple way, I thiak," said Bessy.^ 
• It's the true way." ! 



" You see, my girl, there are two views of the 
subject. It is quite fair that a servant should 
have the free use of the money fairly earned, and 
spend it according to her judgment and inclination, 
provided it be innocently and creditably. If she 
lay it out to disadvantage, she herself is the 
sufferer ; she will do better, it is to be hoped, next 
time." 

**Yes,8ir.^» 

'' On the other hand, a family is a little king- 
dom. A kingdom divided against itself cannot 
stand. There must be a common interest among 
all its members ; no war between the highest and 
the lowest, no cheatings, no deceits, no x]aean- 



" No, sir." 

*' And if any one member, say a child or a 
servant, consults his or her interest alone, to the 
detriment of the rest — ^forms acquaintances, for 
insH^nee, that would be disapproved by the head 
of the (family, or indulges in unsuitable or hurtful 
expensesT-that member is unfaithful to the little 
commonwealth." 

" I see, su* ; it is very good of you to explp,in it 
to me»" 

" Therefore it is no stretching our prerogative, 
Bessy, for me or for Mistress ^ce to ehoose to 
have a definite knowledge of what is goi^g on 
under our roof — what connections are formed, 
what habits are indiUged by our servants. They 
enter our house knowing this to be our right, and, 
if they do not fulfil the conditions, must leave it. 
Only, in this particular instance, knowing you so 
well, and having long found you trustworthy, I 
am resolved to press you no further." 

" Thank ypu, sir! Oh, thank you !" 

" Q-od bless you, my good girl." 



Chapter IV.— Eogeb's Holipay. 

I KBSD not be so superfluous as to say that Lan- 
cashire was a vastly different county in Edward 
VI.'s time from what it is now. Nor shall I cer- 
tainly spoil my own taste and that of my reader by 
making Roger's kinsfolk speak in the broad Lan* 
cashire dialect, saying waiter, for water, reet, for 
right, and so forth. Suffice it to say, that his 
parents lived in an old farmhouse, somewhere 
between the Mersey and Ribble, which is quite 
near enough to the mark for the present occa- 
sion, and that when be arrived there, they 
rejoiced over him as if he were the prodigal son, 
whom he resembled a good deal more closely than 
they were aware. of— feasting him on lat veal, and 
£ftt bacon, and on thar-cakes, and riddle-cakes, 
and clap-bread, and kitcheness,-bre^d, and ban- 
nocks, and jannocks. And his father sat in the 
great chimney comer with his tankard and toast, 
and cried "Eat away, boy! it does my heart good 
to see thee !" and his mother kept heaping his 
platter, and saying, " Cpme, one more ! thou's had 
nought yet," till he was obliged to cry " Hold, 
enough !" and then they laughed right merrily. 
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Then he drew his stool to the fire and told them 
about " Lnnnon town," to which they listened with 
insatiable avidity ; and his mother lifted up her 
hands, saying, " How he do talk ! Sure^ the par- 
son can't talk better nor he !*' 

At last, bed-time came, and Boger, looking 
about him, said, '* Father, we always have family 
worship in London. Cannot we have it here ?" , 

This required to be explained, and when 
explained, was thought the strangest thing he had 
told yet ; but the old man, wagging his head, said, 
** Let 'un alone, dame, let 'un alone, if he's a mind 
to preach and pray, you and I's too old for't to 
hurt us, and may be it'll do us giood." 

So Boger, with wonderful self-possession, said 
gravely,, "Let us sing to the praise and glory of 
God," and gave out a psalm, setting the tune in a 
clear, mellow voice, that quavered a little at first, 
but soon rang among the rafters. And the best of 
it was, that the old farmer, after staring at him 
a little, caught the time and took it up too ; and 
there sat his dame with the tears running down 
her cheeks tiU she &irly threw her apron over her 
face and cried under it. 

This was wonderfully encouraging ; therefore, 
Eoger haviQg ended the psalm, hi^ the more 
courage to say, " And now let us pray," and to 
drop down on his knees on the sanded floor. And 
there was his father, straining his ears towards 
him, with his face almost touching his, as he 
prayed for church and king, and town and coun- 
try, and for a good harvest, and a blessing on Old 
England, and on his good master in London, and 
returned thanks for his being brought safe once 
more to his dear, dear home, to find the dear old 
people in it alive and well, and might it please 
God to keep them so this many a year, and 
him to be a blessing to them, and to forgive him 
all his sins, and land them all safe in heaven at 
last, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

"When it was over, the dame fell into his arms 
in a kind of rapture, crying, " Thou blessed, 
blessed boy ! thou's got no sins, Tse sure ! Thou'rt 
the double-bolted flour o* goodness, without one 
speck o' bran I" 

" Oh, mother, no one's that! But, however, 
you mean it all in love, so I won't gainsay it. 
And now Til go to bed, mother, if you and father 
will give me your blessing." 

This they did with fond affection, and he slept 
sweetly and soundly with a sack of chaff for his 
pillow. 

This one specimen may suffice. Enough to 
say that Boger, during his holiday, was the apostle 
of the fiirm and its vicinity, and actually converted 
his parents and others to a living faith. This is 
matter of history. At length tiie time for his 
departure drew near, and the evening before it 
took place his father and he had a momentous 
conversation. 

" Lad," said the old man, " God must surely 
have sent thee here in mercy to me an old sinner. 
You and I, belike, may never look each other in 



the face again in this life, but Vm persuaded we 
shall do so in the life to come ; ay, and in glory 
too, through Him who suffered that we should be 
saved." 

'* Don't *ee talk that way, fiither," said the 
dame, with a tear in her eye. ** We three shall 
have many happy meetings like this yet, I trust, 
or I coul&'t abear to think on't Soger's young 
and healthy, and as to thee, thou's waxing in 
years, 'tis true, but yet thou'rt stout enow an't 
beant for the rheumatiz, and thou knows I can 
cure thee on't when thou minds what I sajs — " 

<* Oh bother ; cure bacon," says the old far- 
mer, abruptly, " you can't cure people o' dying, 
dame ; for t comes to all soon or late. Go thou 
and see to thy baking, while the lad and I gete 
our last talk for one while, whether we e'er gets 
another or no." 

On this hint, the dame withdrew, after kissing 
them both, and the &ther made the son sit dose 
to him. 

"Boy," said he, "it was a blessed day I sent 
thee to London, and yet, like a blind sinner as I 
was, I had no thowt but for thy worldly advantage. 
The Lord rains blessings on the just and on tiie 
unjust, blessed be the name of the Lord !" 

"You may say that, father. As for London, 
it's a bad place enough, though there are some 
good people in it." 

" And that's more than we can say here," said 
his father. " We takes no thowt of our souls. 
We BOW and we reap, and we gather into bamSy 
but we care not for everlasting life." 

"Ah, father, that's not confined to Lanca- 
shire." 

" No, son ; but, in London, you have at least 
the means of grace, and can hear the gospel 
preached if you've the mind to go in quest of it." 

** That's true," said Boger, •' but you must not 
think us better] than we are. It was not till 
lately that I began to care for heavenly things." 

The old man sat for a little while with his 
hands on his knees ; and then, looking up into 
Boger's 'face, said, "Ghant thy old £ther one 
thing before thou goes." 

** Certainly, father. What is it P" 

"Tell me the worst thing that ever thou 
didst?" 

Boger turned as red as scarlet, and said, " Oh, 
no, father." 

« Tell me, I say ! tell me. I won't tell again." 

" You would not like to hear." 

" Fathers would sooner hear the worst their 
children can teU them, than not know what is in 
their mind." 

« I daresay it is so,* faltered Boger, «* but-"-" 

" Don't thee know those words beginning * Like 
as a father pitieth his children P' They're Scrip- 
ture ones, I believe." 

" Weil, then, father," said Boger, the tears rain- 
in g from his eyes, "the worst thing that ever I 
did was — taking what was not my own." 

"Ay, ay ?" said his faiher, changing eoloizr 
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** I was a bad lad, fathert I had got into bad 
oompanj. I did not care fiSr anything that was 
good. My master went from home one day, 
giving me thirty pounds to pay a business debt. 
Instead of that, I played it away." 

*' Thirty pounds is a large sum," said the 
fimner slowly, after a most painful pause ; " but I 
have it by me. Bestitution must be made. Thou 
shalt have it." 

*' Oh, father, I should have been punished for 
it long ago, if restitution had not been made at 
once ; but have you nothing to say ?" 

" What can I say, Roger," returned his fether 
sadly. "I asked thee to tell me the worst thing 
thou hadst done, and thou hast done it. How 
shall I turn upon thee P But^ restitution made ? 
How could that be P" 

"Father, a servant girl gave me the money. 
So I went and paid the bill, as she bade me, and 
brought the receipt to my master." 

" Eh !" exclaimed the farmer. " Such berries 
don't grow on every bush ! A servant-girl, sayest 
thou ? Thirty pounds ?" 

" Yes, father. It was very good of her. An 
orphan girl, who had lived many years with my 
master, and saved her wages. Also she haid 
nursed his wife through her last illness with 
such tenderness, that he, at his wife's dying 
request, gave her twenty pounds." 

"Thou must have looked very sweetly upon 
this girl, Roger, I'm thinking." 

" On the contrary, father, I had always been 
very rough and cross to her. I knew she was better 
than I was, and I believe that made me dislike 
her. Yet, when she saw me in trouble, and heard 
why it was, she made no more ado, but went and 
brought me her thirty pounds in this little leather 
bag (here it is, I've kept it ever since), and made 
no conditions but that I should go to church, 
read the Bible — change mv life^ in short, which 
in some measure I've done.''^ 

" Let's look at the bag," said the old man in 
a low voice, stretching out his hand for it^ And 
the salt, slow tear of age fell upon it as he turned 
it over and over. "She must be a rare good 
one," said he, softly, as he handed it back. " Put 
it next thy heart, lad, put it next thy heart ; 'twUl 
warm it and keep it from sin. Sure, such a girl 
as that must be worth her weight in gold ; and if 
thou and she ever mind to draw up together as man 
and wife, I'll not gainsay it." 

Then, rising from his seat and briskly leaving 
the kitchen, he presently returned with a smaU 
canvas bag held between both hands. "Bag 
for baff," said he, cheerfully, as he clapped it into 
Rogers hand. "There's forty pounds well 
counted, that I thought to leave thee at my death, 
but I will have the pleasure of givine it now. You 
may do what ^ou like with it i either give it to 
this good lass, if she will take it, or give her thy* 
self and set up house on it." 

" Oh, father! this is very good of you.** 

"And it was very good ol yon, son, to speak 



the truth. Always speak the truth, boy, come 
what may." 

"I will, father." 

And so Roger returned to London. 



SHOET HISTOET OP FBANOB. 
By the Author of "Maby Powell." 

Ohapteb XVm.— Louis XV. 

As the little king was but five years old, Philip, 
Duke of Orleans, was made regent till he should 
be old enough to govern for himself. There was 
a Scotchmto named Law, who caused the ruin of 
a great many people, by persuading them he 
could put them in the way of making their for- 
tunes by what he called the Mississippi scheme. 

In 1720, a terrible plague broke out at Mar^ 
seilles, and lasted more than a year, carrying off 
half the inhabitants. The good Bishop of Mar- 
seilles exerted himself day and night in minister- 
ing to the sick and dying, and though constantly 
exposed to infection, his life was spared, and he 
survived to a great age. 

The Duke of Orleans died in 1723, and Louis, 
though only thirteen, was declared of age. Young 
as he was, he married a Polish princess, whom he 
soon began to treat with unkindness. Cardinal 
Fleury was his minister for sixteen years, and 
promoted the happiness of France by avoiding 
war, and regulating the public expenses with 
economy. 

The French could not long be happy withou 
fighting, however. Quite against the inclination 
of the peaceable old Cardinal Fleury, therefore, 
they made war with the King of Poland, and also 
in Italy and the Low Countries. Cardinal Fleury 
died at the age of ninef^, and Louis XV, then 
took the command) of his army in person, not 
having the wisdom and self-denial which made 
our good Prince Consort decline to be conmiander- 
in-chief. 

f The French were victorious in the Low Coun- 
tries, andimfortunate in Italy ; but when a general 
peace was concluded at Aix-la-Chapel&, the 
French gave up. all their conquests in the Low 
Countries. So, where were they the better for 
all their fightmg ? 

That is a question more easily asked than 
answered. Eight years passed without any re- 
markable war, but with plenty of quarrelling 
among the French clergy ; so that the pope sai^ 
" The government of I^ince must needs oe very 
strong, since all these disputes don't overset it." 

A general war broke out again in 1756; it 
goes by the name of the Seven Years' War, so I 
need not say when it ceased. In seven years a 
good many men may be killed who would other- 
wise have died in their beds, a good many towns 
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destroyed, a good mray fortunes lost, and a good 
many taxes leyied. 

In the former war, France and Prussia had 
been against Austria, but now France and Austria 
were against Prussia ; and Silesia was the bone of 
contention. 

This is not the place to tell about the King of 
Prussia^ the Bmpress of Bussia, the Empress of 
Austria, and all the other opponents. I must end 
the Seven Years* War in seven words — All parties j 
at length, found themselves exhausted. They 
therefore made peace. 

Soon after the peace of Paris, the order of 
Jesuits was suppressed. The Jesuits were an 
order of priests founded by Ignatius Loyola, whose 
maxim was, that to secure a' good end people 
might do evil. This is directly opposite to the 
rule of Scripture, which tells us we may not 
do evil that good may come. The Jesuits inter- 
fered so much in public and private af^irs, that at 
length they became hateful, and were obliged to 
leave France. 

During aU these years Paris was being embel- 
lished by many beautiful buildings, and artists 
and decorators received high prices; but the 
condition of the lower orders was wretched in the 
extreme. They were tyrannized over by the rich,, 
who followed the bad example the king set them, 
and led very sinftd lives. The queen and her 
four daughters were too good to be popular in 
such a bad court, and they lived' very quietly. 
The king's only son, the dauphin, vria a quiet, 
amiable man, httle cared for by his father; he 
died in the prime of life, and his chief regret in 
dying was, that he should leave his son without a 
guide and protector. 

Louis XV. was now growing old — a terrible 
thing for him, since he was growing old in sin. 
He had lost his son, and he next lost his wife, 
which grieved him very much, though he had 
behaved so ill to hei^. He made no effort, how- 
ever, to lead a better life. In the year 1774 he 
died of emall-pox, in his sixty-fifth year, after 
reigning fifly-nine years, and enormously abusing 
his opportunities of doing good. Nobody could 
sincerely regret such a king. He was succeeded 
by his grandson, who became Louis XVI. 



THE WOOL-SPUSTNEE'S SOK 

Many years ago, there was a wool-spinner near 
Leeds who. had two sons, one named Isaac and 
the other Josieph. According to the order of 
their names, Isaac ought to have been the elder, 
but in reality he was some years younger than 
his brother Joseph. Gnhieir father was a sensible, 
intelligent man, but he did not succeed very well 
at his business, and could only just manage to 
support his faniily in a very plain way. His own 
want of learning, and the disadvantages which he 
had suffered from it, made him determine to give 
ft good education to his children, and at an early 



age he sent Joseph to the grammar-school of 
Leeds. 

Joseph was a pale, slender, delicate boy. He 
was frequently ill, and was never at any time 
strong enough to share the merrf sports and 
rough games of his schoolfellows; While they 
were running about in the open air of the play- 
ground, and enjoying many healthful recreations, 
Joseph was obliged to sit quietly by himself, and 
pass the time in the best way that he could ; but 
he never repined at this, nor became discon- 
tented. 

Perhaps one reason Why he was so cheerful 
and patient was his intense love of knowledge. It 
was not so great a privation to him to be debarred 
from these active exercises and out-door pursuits 
as it would have been to some boys of his age, for 
he was so devoted to his books that he never 
seemed weary of them. His favourite studies 
were Latin and Gfreek, English composition, both 
in prose and verse, and history. 

The head master of the school soon found out 
the bright talents of his pupil, and he took a 
great interest in him. He felt sure, from Joseph's 
delicacy of health, that the boy would never be 
able to earn his living by hard work ; and there- 
fore he resolved to bring him forward in his 
learning, so that he might be fitted for some lite- 
rary employment. 

Under so kind as well as so clever a teacher, 
it is no wonder that the thoughtful boy made 
rapid pi-ogress. He had good abilities, a most re- 
tentive memory, and an ardent desh« for im- 
provement ; so that he was hkely to succeed. At 
the age of thirteen, there are very few of his years 
equally skilled in Latin and Greek, and his accu- 
rate acquaintance with ancient history was really 
remarkable. His love for the study of history 
showed itself as soon as he could read, his pas- 
sionate interest for it gradually increased, and it 
was his chosen amusement and relaxation through- 
out his life. When any fact on this subject was 
required by his master, or when any point was 
disputed by the pupils, reference was generally 
made to Joseph. " He is more eosily consulted 
than books," was the common observation, ** and 
he is quite as much to be relied on." 

Not only in school, but also out of school, was 
Joseph thus praised. The poor, ignorant villagers 
used to call him "the learned lad," and to pro- 
phesy wonderful things of his future greatness ; 
while some of the rich people of the town, hear- 
ing about him from his .master, kindly noticed 
the sickly youth, and encouraged liim in his efforts. 

Perhaps you are inclined, dear reader, to wish 
that you were as clever and as well-educated as 
the wool-spinne*'s son? But all have not the 
same talents entrusted to their care ; our Great 
Master has distributed them to each as it pleases 
Him, and we should rest satisfied with his ap- 
pointments. Instead of envying those who have 
ten talents, let us rather strive to trade diligently 
with the five, or the two, or the one, which are in 
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oar own possession, that we may hear Him say to 
tis at last, " Well done ! good and faithful ser^ 
vant." 

Only I may just rennnd yon, that Joseph did 
not rise to this early eminence by idle wishing, 
but by strenuous endeaTOur. He won fame, but 
he won it by patient, painstakirff labour. There 
is no "royal road" to learning. To use the 
words of a distinguished writer, " The records of 
genius are mainly repetitions of wonderful in- 
dustry. When the secret of any great success 
comes to be known, it usually turns out that it is 
not the result of any sudden and brilliant out- 
bursty but the reward of patient and assiduous 
painstaking." 

Is it not just possible, dear reader, that if you 
had given the same constant and diligent devotion 
to study which marked the boyhood o? Joseph, 
you might have been-^not quite so brilliant, per- 
haps, as he was, but a' great deal wiser and more 
intelligent than you now are ? 

While Joseph was thas distinguishing himself 
by his adyanoement in learning, his youngest 
brother, Isaac, began to tread in Ms steps. When 
a little boy of six years old, he went with Joseph 
every day to the grammar-school ; and at ten 
years of age he could construe Ovid and Sallust 
into tolerable English, and was commencing 
Greek. But the sudden death of their father put 
a stop to all Isaac's hopes of imitating his 
brother's example. 

The loss of such a father was keenly felt by 
both lads, for they were able to understand and 
to value his strong, practical good sense ; his sym- 
pathy with all that was noble and excellent ; and 
his wise,- loving counsels. He spared no pains 
nor self-denial to help them forward. One Satur- 
day evening he surprised his wife by sending 
home a Greek book for his son Joseph, instead of 
a joint of meat for the »ext day's dinner! He 
could not afford to buy both; but I should think 
his wife was more " surprised " than ** pleased " 
at the choice which he made ! 

His family were left at his death totally un- 
provided for; it was impossible, therefore, that 
Isaac could continue at school. Joseph was already 
well known in Leeds, and had begim to teach 
English composition to some of the young people 
there, and was in this way "earning money for 
himself, while he still kept on with his studies ; 
and his kind tutor, who had long secretly che- 
rished the idea of sending his favourite pupil to 
the university, interested some wealthy gentlemen 
in his behalf, and at length obtained for him the 
appointment of chapel-clerk at Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge; so at the age of eighteen, Joseph 
wont to Cambridge. 

But just as Joseph entered college, Isaac went 
as an apprentice to a weaver! It was needful 
that he should acquire a living by honest in- 
dustry, and his father's trade seemed the best for 
him to follow. Many a boy in Isaac's situation 
would have murmured sadly, but instead of this 



he went as cheerfully to his^ room to weave as 
Joseph to his college to study. By d'ai^break in 
summer, and before it in winter, he might be seen 
spinning away at his wheel, and working all the 
lunrder &at he might help to maintain his invalid 
mother in comfort. 

Now, dear reader, h^re is a pattern for you ; 
try and imitate it. Whatever work falls to your 
share in the world, do it heartily, do it cheerfully. 

And don't be ashamed to "labour, working 
with your own hands," 2 Cor. iv. 12. There is 
real dignity and respectability in being able to 
provide, if necessary, for yomr own wants. 

But think of othgra as well as yourself; espe- 
cially remember your parents, and strive to assist 
them. Have t^ou a widowed mother ? What are 
yOtt dbing to make her comfortable and happy? 

But with all his hard work, Isaac did not 
forget t^ improve his mind. All his spare mo- 
ments and holidays were given to his books. 
Other boys might be seen idling away their time 
in an eventngy or mixing wiSh silly companions. 
Not so Isaac ; he found quite happiness enough at 
his own fifeside with his books and his mother. 

And how did Joseph get on at college ? Tery 
well indeed". At his examination he obtainM the 
second ckssidal medal, besides other prizes. Soon 
afterwards he became a clergyman, and remoted 
to Hull, where he was appointed curate to Trinity 
church, and master of the Free QTammar School. 

Joseph was now in a position to help his bro- 
ther. During his stay at college, he had kept up 
a close and constant correspondence with him, 
telling him all he could to assist him in his 
studies, and, as far as possible, making him master 
of aU he lea?Wed himself ; and directly he was 
himself settled at Hull, he sent for Isaac, em- 
ployed him as a teacher in his own school, and 
furnished him with abundant opportunities for 
.self-improvement. What a delightful change for 
Isaac! 

The two brothers laboured happily together 
for some time, and then Isaac went to Queen's 
College, Cambridge, where he speedily obtained 
high honours for his learning ; and he afterwards 
became Dean of Carlisle, Master of Queen's 
College, and Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Joseph died many years before Isaac, but ho 
retained to the last his great and well- deserved 
reputation. The chief work which he composed 
was his celebrated Church History, and after his 
death his brother Isaac wrote his life in the most 
tender and affectionate spirit. They we^e both 
ffood as well as great men. 

And their poor old mother ? Ah ! through all 
their changes they never forgot nor neglected 
their dear mother. When Isaac joined his brother 
at Hull, their mother, who had gone through a 
variety of herdships, was living at Leeds in very 
straitened circumstances ; but Joseph sent for he^ 
to share his new home and to manage h^s house, 
and through her declining days he watched over 
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her with all the care of a loying and deToted son. 
" Honour thj &ther and mothery** dear readersy for 
it is the first commandment wiUi promise. 

Now, I want you to learn from the history of 
Peaa Milner and his brother, that a determioa- 
tion to get on is one of the best roads to success ; 
they persevered through all their difficulties until 




thejr gained the object which they had in view. 
Indeed, the reward of their industry was greater 
than they had anticipated ; for I do not suppose 
that when Isaac worked away at his loom, he ever 
thought that he should one day be Dean of 
Carlisle! 

Come, beys, try what you can do! Work 
hard— press forward — ^keep on I 

Only mind and begin right. Eemember, "the 
fear of the Lord is the leginning of wisdom" 
Make his glory the first aim in all your studies ; 
consecrate your best powers to his service ; and 
then his blessing which maketh rich, and bringeth 
no sorrow with it, shall rest upon you. 

THE INCONSOLABLE FRIEND. 

Thx following is a well authenticated instance of 
afiection in a dog. 

A large and celebrated dog named Flora, of the 
black Newfoundland breed, hi^been for many years 
in the pOBsession of Mr. C— • Flora had always 



shown the greatest affection for him. Her master 
lay at the point of death, and Flora, confined in 
the kennel, seemed to have an intuitive knowledge 
of the fact ; her ceaseless cries so disturbed the 
house that they were compelled to loose her; 
whereupon, being very powerful and savage, in 
spite of all opposition, she forced her way up 
into her master's bed- 
room, where she stretched 
herself out and remained 
immoveable by his bed- 
side. 

Mr. ^'s illness 

increasing, it was deemed 
expedient to remove her ; 
but neither force, nor 
coaxing, nor denial of food 
and water, could induce 
Flora to leave the room 
for a minute. She gave 
no trouble, made no noise; 
she refused all food offered 
herjbutoccasionally drank 
a little water. She de- 
lighted to lick the hand 
which her dying master 
and only friend was just 
able to extend to her. 

This continued three 
or four days, when Mr. 

C died. Flora still 

refused to leave the room, 
and only did so when the 
coffin of her much-loved 
master was borne to its 
grave in the adjacent 
churchyard. She stood 
by the grave whilst 
the funeral ceremony 
took place (a veritable 
mourner), end very shortly afterwards stretched 
herself out and died. 



ERNEST WILTON; 

OB, etvmsa ok nr life. 

By the Author of " Dora. Sblwtn.* 

Chapteb IV.— The Febst Step. 

Wb left Ernest, you will remember, iust as he 
was entering the grocer's shop. When he stepped 
inside, he found himself the ojAj customer there, 
with the exception of a ragged little urchin, vrho 
was being served with a quarter of a pound of 
fourpenny sugar. Mr. Hunter tossed the child's 
penny into the till, and then turned with a cheer- 
mi smile, and a polite " Good afternoon^ sir," to 
Ernest. 

It was an agreeable change from the cold 
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biting weather oatside ; and Ernest felt his spirits 
inyoluntarily rise. What a charm there is in a 
pleasant look, and in a kindly word ! There was 
not, however, anything particular in Mr. Hunter's 
manner towards Ernest; he was always polite 
and pleasant to his customers, as indeed he was 
to ereiybody who daimed his attention, or came 
imder his notice. 

Mr. Hunter was a stout, comfortable-looking 
indiyidual, apparently on veiy good terms with 
himself, and with all the world l^sides. He was 
one of those men whose disposition seems to have 
been cast in so smooth and even a mould, that it 
has no roughness, nor sharp comers, with which 
other people can possibly be annoyed. Some of 
his friends went so fiEir as to say, that they did 
not beUere that he could be cross or "put out," 
whateyer provocation he might receive. But tins 



is more than I choose to affirm, because the best 
of tempers is not always proof against temptation. 
Still, it is certain that you might have a very 
lengthened list of acquaintances, without including 
in it as thoroughly genial and good-tempered a 
person as was Mr, Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter knew Ernest and all his family 
very well, for they had frequently been to his 
shop ; and he inquired after Mrs. Wilton and the 
young ladies, in a tone which showed that he 
was really interested in their welfare. Indeed, 
though the Wiltons were not conscious of it, 
there were few who had felt more sorrow for their 
reverses than the kind-hearted grocer and his 
wife. 

'* Ah ! we are often sympathized with under 
our troubles by those from whom we should, per- 
haps, least expect it; and kind thoughts and 
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wishes are entertained for ns by some who have 
no opportunity of expressing them. Your own 
feelings, dear reader, with regard to others, will 
perhaps confirm the truth of this statement. Do 
you not recollect, for instance, how grieved you 
were when you heard of that mother, resident in 
your immediate neighbourhood, who lately lost 
two out of her three' little children by fever ? 
How pensively you went about your work the 
rest of the morning, as you pictured to yourself 
the desolttteness of her home; and how you 
longed to have had it in your power to soothe 
and comfort her! Yes, I see you know wht* I 
mean. And if you can feel thus, why so can 
other people ; and so they frequently do. 

But if Ernest has had to wait all the ^M# 1 
have been talking to you for his quartey of ft 
pound of tea, he must have more patiefice flwbn — 
tha# t/t^ always hate, dear reader. The tihith* 
howe^V^ is, that EriVBSt has been as busily tsdkin^ 
as I hfl^d. 

Mr: Hunter'ff MendfLj inquiries soon drew 
from biSii an a«ootiiit of hfe jrffcemoon's adven- 
tures in flKM^ch of * sit#lH)Otf, ^ well as of similar 
adventurfei^ on fbrift'ei* occasions. Ernest was an 
open-heaftted, social hby at all times, and it w{w a 
relief noW to b© abfe to spi^Sfk finely of hw present 
difficulty to- (k^ aftentife atod sympathizing a 
listener. Ernest had oftev h«l » c&at iA' bygone 
days with- Mr: Hnnfer,- for l»btlk fattailSflffe^ wef« 
atte6dt£i)tff on Stk^da^ ^ iSh^ dame hotSlto' of 
•pr&fer ; and E^est,- as- e^ olt thef coUe««or^ for 
the miesiOBfia^' s»isoc!«i*ioftv had been in ^e habit 
of <f»i44«f u^off Mif. Htin«e* for hi» weekfy aaab- 
scriptioi*; so that flieir sodiewhat confidential 
chat over the quarter of a pbuAd of tea is easily 
accounted for. 

" No, it is not very pleasant work seeking for 
a situation," said Mr. Hunter, " as I know from 
my own early history, though I began life in a 
very much lower station than yours. I was a 
poor orphan lad, half-starved and ill-clothed, with 
scarcely a penny in my pocket, when I set out to 
look for a livelihood; and I was pretty well 
broken-hearted before I could procure anything 
to do. But God watched over me even then, and 
He helped me on, step by step, and little by little, 
until I mastered ervery obstacle, and got so far on 
in the world as to obtain a good business, and 
* provide things honest in the sight of all men.* 

"So you must not be discouraged yet," he 
continued ; " wait a little while, and something 
will most likely turn up for you." 

**But you see that is just what I don't want 
to do, Mr. Hunter," said Ernest, " I don't want 
to wait any longer. I want to be helping my 
mother at once, instead of being a burden to 
her ; and I would rather take something that was 
not exactly desirable, than continue idle, week 
after week, as I am now." 

" Would you ?" said Mr. Hunter, reflectively. 
He hesitated for a minute, and then said, " I am 
myself inquiring for a youth to assist me in my 



business; but I should not have thought of 
naming such a thing to pou, only after what you 
have said, perhaps, — and yet " 

"What is it you require, Mr. Hunter?" said 
Ernest. « Is it what I could do ?" 

"Yes," said Mr. Hunter; "but I am afraid 
it is not what you would like to do, and I am 
quite sure it is not what you ought to do. The 
help I need is not in serving, but in making out 
the bills, and in waiting on the customers for the 
money, and in occasionally carrying home any 
trifling articles that may be ordered in a hui*ry. I 
keep a porter who does all the rough work, and 
takes out the goods in general, but he cannot 
^«nd to the accoimts ; and there is more alto- 

rither than I dan myself well manage. But now 
tllink more abmit ^,- 1 see that it would not be 
fit employmenf for ;f on.'* 

I believe E"m»st #a8 partly of the same opi- 
nion, yet his re^y dRd nc* convey any such idea, 
for aU he said wa^ « Why not, Mr; Hmiter ? I 
am tolerably quick at figures." 

** Yes, yes, 1 did tiol mean in that respect ; but 
you ought to h.m& a higher situa%!eii tlfiAS mine, 
one better suited to yottif posiCioii^ and e^ca- 
tion." 

"But if f dannot get if, th. B«tt*er,- what 
then?" said Ernest. •*It i» of lio tteo Wasting 
my time over iikfSm ''&6f^e.* I ^o«id be so 
^ad to be doing ^&mitMn^.- What ^lil^ #ould 
you give, Mr. Hunf«»7*^ 

*^ Well, 8^ shillingflr ^ #efefc k i^ym f ^ould 
offef to begi* #i«h, ifier^isiiig it gradually as the 
time -v^6n6 onv OoA m the aid renden^ed fieisame 
mvSfe^effiteient."^ 

A sHght pause ensued. Six shill^gs a week 
was too large a sum for Ernest to give it up 
without reluctance. What a nice addition it 
would be to their small income! How many 
things it would buy ! And how easily it might 
be secured ; for if he chose to accept the situa- 
tion, Mr. Hunter, he had no doubt, would engage 
him. He stood for a minute or two, balancing 
the master in his thoughts ; but as he remem- 
bered the daily wants of home^ his decision was 
quickly made, and turning to Mr. Hunter^ he 
said, frankly, " If you aere willing to try me, Mr. 
Hunter, I should like to come." 

" I am quite willing if you are," was the 
equally frank reply ; and so far the afiair on both 
sides was promptly settled. 

" Only," said Ernest, as he took up his tea, 
and put it into his pocket, " only I must first ask 
my mother about it." 

" To be sure," responded Mr. Hunter, warmly ; 
" of course you will do that. Mrs. Wilton will 
judge better than you can about it. And if you 
aare a good son, which I think you are," he added, 
with a smile, " you will never, even when you are 
older, do anything without consulting your 
mother — she is your best friend." 

In which opinion Mr. Hunter and Ernest 
perfectly agreed. 
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Chaptee v.— Economical Musings. 

Eenest walked briskly towards home; he did 
not care much for the cold now, nor yet for the 
dull, dreary afternoon, for his heart was light and 
contented, and his mind was full of small plans 
for the future. He wondered how he should get 
on at Mr. Hunter's ; whether he should find his 
new duties irksome or pleasant, and whether his 
master would be satisfied with him. 

Then he amused himself by imagining the 
different ways in which the anticipated six shil- 
lings might be expended. One was, supposing 
that he had to board himself, how should he lay 
it out to the best advantage ? " Let me see," he 
said to himself, "what I should want to live 
upon. I must have bread, whatever else I go 
without. How much? Well, I could not do 
with less, I should think, than one quartern and 
a half for the week; and at eightpence a loaf, 
that would be a shilling.'* 

In this way Ernest went on to enumerate the 
various articles which he should need, and he 
discovered, to his surprise, that all his money 
would be required for the merest necessaries of 
life. 

"Well," he said, "the six shillings are all 
gone, and not a farthing for clothes, or lodging, 
or books, or holidays, or extras ! Why, how do 
people manage to provide' everything out of that, 
and less than that ? It is astonishing how money^ 
seems to melt away when you begin to use it!" 

Ernest was interrupted in his minute and not 
very poetical calculations by a poor and thinly- 
clad woman, with a baby iA her arms, and a little 
child at her side. His matter-of-fact reckonings 
were not, however, utterly useless, for they gave 
him a better idea than he had before of the \^orth 
of money, and of the extent to which a certain 
sum will reach. Young people seldom realize the 
value of pounds, shillings, and pence, though 
they may have worked many a sum about them 
on their slates, until they begin to earn or to 
spend for themselves. There is such a great 
difference between " theory" and " practice." At 
a French orphan school, about which I once 
read, the girls were not only taught to cut out as 
well as to make their own clothing, but when old 
enough they went with one of the teachers, and 
assisted in buying the materials for their frocks, 
and other things that were wanted for the esta- 
blishment ; and the remark most frequently made 
by these young purchasers was> "What a Uttle 
way the money goes !" 

But to return to Ernest. The poor person 
who stopped him, just as he had finished his imagi- 
nary expenditure, had been an old servant of his 
mother's. She was then a smart, blooming young 
woman, but she had experienced much poverty 
and many privations since that time. She looked 
thin and careworn now. Still there was a cheer- 
ful expression on her face which you would have 
scarcely expected to see there. 



"Well, Martha, how are you ?" said Ernest, 
cordially, for Martha was rather a favourite ser- 
vant, and Mrs. Wilton had been a kind friend to 
her in all her troubles. 

"Pretty middling, thaiii you, sir,'* replied' 
Martha ; " arid hov^is mistress, and Miss Agatha, 
and Miss Elizabeth?" Martha always gave 
honour to whom honour was due. 

" Quite well, Martha, thank you," said Ernest; 
'"and how are you all getting on now ? Mamnna 
and my sisters have been very busy lately, or they 
would have called to see you. Is John out of 
work still ?" 

"Oh no; I am thankful to say he has been 
at work for this month past. Mr. Hunter was so 
good as to recommend him for a porter's place, 
and they took him directly when he went after 
it. It was such a kind providence, for we were 
very badly off just then ; but we are doing nicely 
again now." 

" And what wages has John ?" 

"Fifteen shillings a- week," replied Martha, 
smiling ; " quite rich for us, isn't it ? And I do 
a Uttle mangling besides. So, as I told John, we 
were able to have a merry Christmas this winter, 
like other folks. Missis will be glad to hear of it, 
if you wiU be so kind as to let her know. And 
my duty to her, and to the young ladies, if you 
please, sir." 

Ernest bade her good-bye, at the same time 
slipping a penny into the hand of the chubby 
little fellow by her side ; for Ernest was one who 
liked to give, though he had not now much to 
spare for that purpose. 

" Fifteen shillings a week," repeated Ernest 
fo himself, as he hastened on again ; " that is not 
a great deal for the support of a man and his 
wife, and three or four children. And there are 
rent and coals to be provided out of it as well as 
food. Yet how glad, and even satisfied, Martha 
seemed to feel ! She must be a clever manager, or 
they must have very poor fare j most likely both 
may be true." 

It is well sometimes to compare our lot with 
that of those who are beneath us. Ernest had 
been inchned to repine when he saw the tokens 
of prosperity which surrounded the inmates of 
their former dwelling ; but now, as he contrasted 
his present situation with that of Martha's, it 
appeared much brighter than he had deemed it 
CO be hall an hour ago. Why, his neat little 
home seemed almost a palace to Martha's incon- 
venient and ill-furnished attic ; and he thought 
with the utmost complacency now of the nice 
fire, and the cheerful-looking tea-table that would 
be awaiting him on his return. 



Chaptbb VI.— A Family CotTNCiii. 

" Why, Ernest, you are as white as a miller !" 
said Lizzie, as she opened the door for her 
brother, and saw how his cap and coat were 
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oovered with flakes of snow ; " 70a had better 
hare taken an umbrella as I adyised you to 
do." 

*'0h, nonsense!" said Ernest, stamping his 
feet yigoroaslj on the mat, " as if a little snow 
would hurt anybody ! Besides, it would not have 
seemed buBiness-like to go inquiring after a situa- 
tion with an irory-handled silk umbrella in my 
hand." 

<* Then you could have had the old gingham 
one." 

'* A pretty guy I should have looked with that 
huge thing tucked under my arm/' said Ernest, 
who was by no means regardless of his personal 
appearance. 

" Well, I suppose you have had your journey 
for nothing, as usual, said Lizzie, as they entered 
the kitchen. She spoke in a tone of indifference, 
but it was only for the purpose of hiding her real 
eelings, in order that her own disappointment 
might not increase that of her brother's. ^ 

'* Oh no, indeed I have not," said Ernest in 
reply to Lizzie's supposition, '* I hia^re got it at 
last!" 

" Got what T* said Lizzie, hastily. 

*^ Something,** said Ernest, with the impor- 
tance of one who knows that he is in the posses- 
sion of welcome tidings. He was taking off his 
wet boots as he spoke, and now he quietly asked 
where his slippers were, as if quite unconscious of 
Lizzie's anxiety to bear more. Ernest liked to 
tease Lizzie a little bit. I never said, you know, 
that he was perfect. 

*' Now, Ernest, you tiresome boy !" said Lizzie, 
''just tell us at once what you have met with. It 
is a shame to keep mamma and Agatha waiting 
so." If Lizzie thought that she thus shifted the 
charge of impatience from herself to her mother 
and sister, she was certainly mistaken. 

So Ernest began the story of his afternoon 
travels. He was as eager, indeed, to relate it as 
the rest were to listen to it, and would have been 
as sorely tried as Lizzie if he had been obliged 
to keep it to himselfl I need not say that his 
auditors were much interested in his account, and 
gave him their individual attention. After de- 
scribing the various rebuffs and refusals he had 
experienced, Ernest, ''last but not least," nar- 
rated the offer which Mr. Hunter had so kindly 
made him, and which he had so thankfully ac- 
cepted, upon the condition that his mother's con- 
sent was obtained. 

" I am to have six shillings a week to begin 
with, mother, and my tea into the bargain ; and 
if I suit Mr. Hunter, and if his place suits me, 
the salary is to be raised every few months, unless 
I can better myself in the meantime. That is 
very good, is it not, mother I" 

But before his mother could answer, Lizzie 
exclaimed, ** Surely, Emesty you did not agree to 
go there?" 

•* Why not^ Lizzie? It was not just what I 
should have chosen, perhaps, but the work will be 



easy enough, and six shillings a week is not to be 
despised." 

*' But a ffroesf^M shop^ Ernest ! I never thought 
you would have come down to that. The idea of 
your being a common grocer's boy ! What would 
Aunt Caroline say P" 

Ernest looked rather disconcerted for a mo- 
ment. He had been so engrossed with the de- 
lightful prospect of contributing such a nice little 
sum towards the family expenses, that he had not 
dulj considered whether the channel throuirh 
which it was to come was sufficiently frand. He 
was not prepared for Lizzie's strong disapproToL 
Instead of the warm sympathy which he was ex- 
pecting, he felt as if cold water had been suddenly 
thrown over him. 

"Hush, Lizzie," said her mother, gently. 
'' You should not find fifiult with Ernest ; you 
should rather commend him for being so ready 
to accommodate himself to his circumstances. We 
are poor, and therefore none of us ought to be 
above honest labour. I think Ernest has acted 
quite rightly." 

It was plain Lizzie did not think so, although 
she would not openly contradict her mother. " if 
it had not been a grocer's shop," she said, grom- 
bh'ngly, "I should not so much have minded." 

" Would you have preferred a fishmonger's or 
a hairdresser's?" said Agatha, smiling. 

" Or a rag-shop, or a dealer in marine stores ?" 
said Ernest, mischievously. 

Lizzie poured out the tea in silent and dignified 
composure ; she did not choose to notice sucli 
unseemly questions. But when Mrs. Wilton said 
to her, **I wish, dear, you did not care so muci 
for the mere outside of things," she replied, 
"Well, mamma, it is all for Ernest's sake. I 
don't like his having a place which any sort of a 
boy might fill; besides, how is he ever to get on 
in the world, if he sets out in such a poor fEuhion ? 
A chemist's or a bookseller's, now, would hare 
been much more suitable, and might have led to 
something better; one would not have been 
ashamed either of saying what he was then." 

''And we need not be ashamed now, liizzie," 
said Mrs. Wilton, quietly, •' Jam not ashsuned," 
she added, " of having a son who is willing to do 
anything in his power, that he may help his 
mother and sisters." 

"And I am not ashamed, mother, of any 
work, however humble, that is respectable," said 
Ernest, with flushed cheeks. " And Mr. Hunter's 
situation is thoroughly respectable. What does 
it matter, when I am makmg out a bill, whether 
it is for tea and sugar, or whether it is for pills 
and powders, or for pens, ink, and'paper ? I am 
very glad," he continued, *' that Mr. Hunter \^ill 
engage me, for I cannot just now get anything 
elM here, and I would rather not have to leave 
home at present." 

The thought of such a catastrophe as Ernest 
leaving home, tended to reconcile Lizzie a little 10 
his present plans. She would have been very 
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sorry indeed to part vrith him, for he -was such 
an excellent companion for her ; and their habits 
and tastes were, in many respects, more accordant 
than hers were with Agatha's, So she conde- 
scended to cool down a little, and to admit, that, 
although she certamly did not like Ernest's new 
situation, yet that it was not so bad as it might 
have been, and that it would just do to fill up his 
time until he could meet with something more 
suitable. 

" Lizzie will grow wiser, I hope, as she grows 
older," said her mother, pleasantly. "She will 
learn to estimate things more correctly, and to 
feel that it is not what our social rank is, so much 
as what we ourselyes are, that really signifies. 
Your dear father used to say that no man ought 
to be ashamed of his work, though it were of the 
lowliest character, for that work of any kind was 
honourable ; and if you think of some of the 
biographies you have read, you will recollect that 
many distinguished persons rose from very ob- 
scure positions, and were accustomed to hard and 
daily labour." 

" Even the great Cardinal Wolsey was only a 
butcher's son," said Ernest. Ernest had been on 
the previous evening to a lecture about Cardinal 
Wolsey, so that his thoughts were fresh upon that 
part of English history. 

"And Martin Luther was the child of a poor 
miner," said Agatha, "and Melancthon was a 
workman in an armourer's shop. Dr. Carey was 
a cobbler ; John Newton was a sailor ; Dean 
Milner was a weaver, and so was Sir Eobert Peel's 
father; and Sir Thomas Telford, the celebrated 
engineer, was a poor Scotch shepherd boy." 
Agatha was generally ready with an illustration 
on most subjects, for she read so much that her 
mind was well stored, and she had also a very 
retentive memory. 

<' There, Lizzie," said Ernest, triumphantly, 
*' you see there is nothing to hinder mp getting 
on in the world. What have you to say for your- 
self now?" 

** Why, I have to say that three against one 
is not fair," said Lizzie, laughing, " and that 

"'A man convinced a^^ainst his will, 
Is of the same opimon stilL' 

But * my work,' now I think, is to wash the tea- 
things ; so just pass me the kettle, please, Ernest." 



RA.VINALA. 

What a strange name ! Has it a meaning ? Who 
or what is it? 

Certainly Bavinala has a meaning. Literally 
it signifies. Leaf of the Forest. It is the name of 
a famous tree which grows in Madagascar. The 
scientific name is Urania speeiosa ; but you may 
call it if you like, neither Urania' nor Kavinala, 
but by a more feuniliar title, the Traveller's Tree, 
for I am sure it well deserves such an appellation. 



Why do they call it Leaf of the Forest ? Well, 
Sonnerat, who aiscovered it, named it Eavioala, 
because its remarkable character is owing to its 
leaf. The tree rises from the ground with a thick 
succulent stem like iiat of the plantain, or the 
larger species of strehtzia^ to both of which it 
bears a strong resemblance. It sends out from 
the centre of the stem, long, broad leaves like 
those of the plantain, only less fragile, and rising, 
not round the stalk, but in two hues on opposite 
sides, so that as the leaves increase, and the lower 
ones droop at the end, or extend horizontiUly, 
the tree presents the appearance of a large, open 
fan. I have frequently counted from twenty to 
twenty-four leaves on a single tree, the stalk of 
each leaf heing six or eight feet long, and the broad 
leaf itself four or six feet more. 

The whole of these twenty-four bright-green, 
gigantic leaves, spread out like a fim at the top of 
a trunk thirty feet high, presented a spectacle as 
impressive as it was, to me, rare and beautiful ; and 
in this part of the country they are the most con- 
spicuous objects for miles togellier, and were it not 
that these vast, bright-green, shining leates are slit 
on each side by the winds, and so flutter in smaller 
portions with the passing breeze, the prevalence 
of this tree would impart a degree of almost incon- 
ceivable magnificence to the vegetation of the 
country. 

But this tree has been most celebrated for con- 
taining, even during the most arid season, a large 
quantity of pure, fresh water, supplying to the 
traveller the place of wells in the desert. When- 
ever I inquired of the natives, they always affirmed 
that such was the &ct, and that so abundant and 
pure was the water, that when the men were at 
work near the trees, they did not take the trouble 
to go to the stream for water, but drew off and 
drank the water from the tree. Having formerly 
been somewhat sceptical upon this point, I deter- 
mined to examine some of the trees ; and during 
my journey we stopped near a clump of trees. 
One of my bearers stuck a spear four or five inches 
deep into the thick, firm end of the stalk of the 
leaf, about six inches above its junction with the 
trunk, and on drawing it back, a stream of pore, 
clear water gushed^ou^ about a quart of which we 
caught in a piteher, and all drank of it on the 
spot. It was cool, clear, and perfectlv sweet. 

Well, how very strange! Comd it be ex- 
plained? 

Oh yes, easily. 

There was a kind of nahiral cavity or cistern 
at the base of the stalk of each of the leaves, 
above its union with the stem, and the water 
which had been collected on the broad and ribbed 
surface of the leaf had flown down a ^ove or 
spout on the upper side of the stalk into this 
natural reservoir, whence it supplies nutriment to 
the tree, and refreshment to the traveller or the 
labourer. 

But in Madagascar this tree mi^ht, with pro- 
priety, be also called the Builders Tree. Its 
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loaves form the tlmteh of all the houses on the 
eastern side of the island. The stems of its leaves 
form the partitions, and often sides, of the houses ; 
and the hard outside bark is stripped from the 
inner and soft part, and having been beaten out 
flat, is laid for flooring ; and I have seen the en- 
tire floor of a long, well-built house covered with 
its bark, eaoh piece being at least eighteen inches 
wide, and twenty or thirty feet long. The leaf, 
when green, is used as a wrapper for packages, and 
keeps out the rain. Large quantities are also sold 
every morning in the markets, as it serves the 
purpose of tablecloth, dishes, and plates at meals ; 
and folded into certain forms, is used instead of 
spoons and drinking vessels. e. 




THE HOBgE'S PpOE EELATION. 

POOR re- 
lationoftbe 
noble horse 
is waiting 
to be intro- 
.duced to 
your notice, 
dear reader. 
See how 
quietly he 
stands, and 
how patient 
he loc^ ! 
<^But,'*you 
will perhaps 
reply, in a 
tone of sur- 
prise, '' but is he veally a rolatiye of the horse ? 
I can hardly believe it." 

It is nevertheless true. The ass belongs to 
the same family as the hone. Both are members 
of the third branch of the Pachifdermata order of 
mammiferous animals. That hard word begin- 
ning with a P means thick-skinned ; and mammi- 
ferous, as you are no doubt aware, is applbd to 
those animals that suckle their young. 

Now, the mouth, the feet, the form and set of 
the head, the food, the internal structure, and 
certain qualifications as a beast of labour, all 
iustify us in recognizing the ass at least as a poor 
relation of the horse. He even excels the horse 
in patience, in liardiness, in the power of subsist- 
ing and retaining his strength on inferior ijod, 
and he is more sure in his step. His small feet 
scarcely ever stumble, and in hot or cold coun- 
tries he bears extremes of weather, without injury 
or complaint. 

The ass is the poor man's great helper. Toiling 
Along the rough road, he brings the treasures of 
the cottage garden to the market ; or you may 
see him bowing his head, and bending back his 
ears, beneath a heavy burden of coal, or sand, or 
earthenware. And in return for the hardest 
]»bour, he is c<mt6iM^ with the hardest I'are. 



" Yes," you say ; "but then he is so stupid!" 
I am not so sure of that. I believe that ii' well 
trained and well treated, if the same pains and 
attention were bestowed upon his breed and edu- 
cation as are lavished upon those of tho horse, he 
would be foimd equally tractable and sagacious. 

Here is a true story about him. At a farm in 
Somersetshire, it happened some years ago, that a 
team of horses, who had been ploughing all day, 
were turned loose in the evening at the top of a 
long winding lane, at the bottom of which stood 
the farm-house. The straw-yard was divided 
from the lane by a five-barred gate, so hung as to 
swing to of its own accord if left open, and was 
fastened, when fastened at all, which was but 
rarely, by inserting a wooden plug in a staple 
driven into the side-post. The horses, on being 
turned loose from work, were daily accustomed to 
push the gate open with their chests, and walk 
mto the stable to their suppers. 

On the present occasion the plug happened to 
be in the staple, and the four horses pushed at the 
gate in vain. The farmer, who watched them 
from the parlour window, sat still smoking his 
pipe, knowing that the ploughman would be there 
m a few minutes to look a&er them. 

In the meantime, however, a "stupid ass," 
belonging to the farmer's wife, and who had been 
browsing thistles in the lane, walked up to the 
gate, put his thiok head over the top bar, and 
drew out the plug with his teeth ; and then, witli 
a " hehaw," as much as to say, " That's the way to 
do it," threw open the entrance to his burlj 
brethren ! In this case it will be acknowledged 
that the stupid ass was much more wise than the 
proverbially sagacious horse, to say nothing of the 
poUteness of the act, by which, perhaps, he pro- 
fited as much as they. 

I hope that after that memorable evening, 
those four horses never felt ashamed of their " poor 
relation.'* 



AM I MY BROTHER'S KEEPER? 

Yes ; God has so constituted the human heart 
and human society, that no man can live unto him- 
self ; and He will require the soul of every man at 
the hand of his brother. Whatever may be your 
position in Hfe, you have an influence over some 
impenitent sinner, which, if rightly exerted, might 
lead him to the Saviour. 

God commands you to exert that influence. 
The beginning of your duty is to make your own 
calling and election sure ; but this is not the end 
of it. You are bound first to take the beam out 
of your own eye ; but you should do so, in order 
that you may see clearlt/ to pluck the mote out of 
your brother^s ei/e. When vou have heard for 
yourself the gracious invitations of the gospel, you 
are to invite others to come. 

God has promised ^ bless personal efforts for 
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' the salvation of souls. He has fulfilled these 
■; promises in innumerable instances. When Harlan 
Page was on his death-bed, though oppressed by a 
sense of his unworthiness, he could say, " I think 
that, through the grace of Gtod, I have been in- 
' strumental.in the conversion of more than one hun- 
dred souls." Oh ! how many there are who might, 
" like him, even in private life, win many souls for 
' Christ. Be encouraged to sow the good seed of 
the gospel wherever you can find soil to receive it. 
It will not be lost. The grain of wheat that was 
wrapped up for three thousand years in an 
Egyptian mummy, at last found a congenial soil, 
and sprang up and bore £rait. And so 

" The seed that in these few and fleeting hours 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow. 
Shall deck thy grave with never-fading flowers, 
And yield thee fruits divine in, heaven's immortal 
bowers." 

GPhink of the value of a soul. Who can esti- 
mate it ? The world and all it contains is as no- 
thing in the comparison. God has shown his 
estimate by the pape he paid for its redemption. 
The angels show how much they value it by their 
joy over one sinner that repents. The dominion 
of the soul is the great subject of strife between 
the powers of light Mid of c^kness. 

" Hell moves below to work its deaths 
Heav€(n stoops to give it life." 

** Know that lie who converteth a sinner from 
the error of his way, shall save a soul £rom death 
and hide a multitude of sins." He will not only 
save one fellow-creature from sin and hell, but put 
in operation a train of instrumentality which may 
result in the salvation of millions. Every soul 
converted through your efforts becomes the centre 
of an influence, whose expanding circles may 
embrace the utmost boundaries of time, and roll a 
tide of glory up to the shores of the eternal world. 
Trulv, ** he that winneth souls is wise.^' 

A word as to the manner in which we should 
strive to win souls. Do it .with gentleness and 
humility. Never speak to an impenitent sinner as 
though it were your office to rebuke and punish 
him. Never bring a railing accusation against 
him. Eemember, he is your brother. You were 
once in the same condemnation ; and if you are 
not now under God's wrath, no credit is due to 
you ; you are saved by grace. 

Pray much for those you would lead to Christ. 
** Effectual fervent prayer availeth much " ki two 
ways ; it calls down God's blessing on those for 
whom it is offered, and it cultivates the spirit of 
zeal and brotherly love in those who offer it. 
When we come down from the mount of commu- 
nion to speak to our fellow-sinners, our faces will 
shine, and our words will be as preciaus ointment 
poured forth. H. J, v. 



A NEW USE FOB SAWDUST. 
(by miss whately.) 

At Kyde, in the Isle of Wight, many years ago, 
there was a spring of fine fresh water on which 
the inhabitants mainly depended for their supplies. 
When the town grew large, the spring being in- 
sufficient for the needs of their inhabitants, they 
dug deeper in hopes of getting a larger supply ; 
but hitting on a vein of some miner^, the water 
became tainted and unfit to drink. They then 
tried to stop up the deeper spring, but all efforts 
failed, the tainted water oozed through every 
stoppage. 

At last they consulted aQ eminent engineer, 
who, for some time, racked his brains to no pur- 
pose. At last one night he started from his bed 
in great excitement exclaiming, '-' I have found it." 
His plan was to take a sack and stuff it with very 
dry sawdust. This he placed on the Qiouth of 
the deeper spring, covered it over with a layer of 
clay, and left it. The sawdust swelled with the 
moisture that oozed into it, formed at last an im- 
penetrable mass, and the tainted spring was effec- 
tually stopped. 



SWEET SUNSHINE. 
(ak aobqstio.) 

S WEET sunshine comes alike to poor and wealthy; 
U nselfish in its action day by dayj-^ 
N oiseless and gladsome, radiant, pore, and hfialthy ; 
S o does it bless and cheer mankind ; — oh may 
H eaven's rich effulgent grace be ours, that we 
I n our fair homes may lu:e this sunshine prove ; 
N ot striving after fame, but silentlv 
£ nriching Si around with joy and love. 

MYBA. 



THE FLOW^R-GAjaPEN. 

SEBSrABY. 

The honeysuckle, clematis, and other climbers on 
walls and trellises, should now be pruned and tied 
in. Mignonette, ten-week stocks, sweet peas^ 
and all hardy annuals may n aw be sown in pots 
for flowering early in the season. Before you sow 
seeds in pots, soak the pots in water for a mght ; if 
you do not do so, the porous nature ol the pot will 
suck all the genial moisture from s eeds and soil 
Plant this month and next, in a hot-bed, cuttings 
of verbena, heliotrope, scarlet geranium, salvia, 
etc., for bedding out in May and June. Shrubs 
and perennials which have been neglected in autumn 
may be transplanted now. Dig and prepare the 
ground for next month j you cannot turn it over too 
much. Give all the air you can to plants in your 
window, or conservatory. On fine days, towards the 
end of the month, you may turn the more hardy 
plants out in the sunshine, by way of an airing, for 
a few hourSj watering them sparingly. 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING 
ABOUT TEA. 

What is Tea ?— Tea is the leaf of a slmib (T nea 
Chinensis) which is a native of China, but which is 
also fonnd in Japan, Siam, Upper Assam, and a 
fa w other places. In appearance the plant has co n- 
siderable resemblance to the myrtle, and nsnally 
grows to the height of fiye or six feet. It bears a 
flower, not unlike our wild white rose, which is 
succeeded bv • a small fruit, containinff several 
blackish seeds of the size of a pea. The leaves, 
which are the only valuable part, are hard and 
glossy, and of a darK-green colour. They are not 
fit for use till the plant is threeyears old. 

Gathebino the Leaves.— lliis is a tedious, and 
delicate process, as the leaves are plucked singly; 
and an active labourer will not collect in the course 
of the day more than fifteen pounds. The leaf-gather- 
ing commences in the early part of spring, and three 
crops are obtained during the season. 

FsEPARiNG THE LEAVES 70B UsE. — ^After being 
exposed for some hours to the sun's rays, they are 
rubbed between the hands till they become as soft 
as leather. They are then spread on metal plates 
which have been previously made so hot that the 
leaves qnickly dry and shrivel up. They are stirred 
round for a few minutes, and when properlv done, 
the people employed remove them, and roll them 
carefully in their hands, for the purpose of extract- 
ing aU moisture from them. They are afterwards 
packed in chests, and each chest is marked with the 
name and district of the grower. 

Its Inteoduction into England. — Tea was first 
brought into our country in the reign of Charles II. 
One of the first instances in which it is mentioned 
is that of Mr. Pepvs, who remarks in his joumaL 
** I sent for a cup or tea, a Chinese drink, of which I 
had never drank before." For a long time tea was 
exceedingly dear, selling as high as fifty shillings per 
pound. Some curious stories are told of the manner 
in which people, unacquainted with the nature ot 
tea, first made use of it. Some boiled it, and ate 
the leaves ; others, after boiling them, Med them in 
butter, all wondering^ what could be found ad- 
mirable in such an insipid dish I 

How IT Separated Amebica prom England!— 
A dispute with America about the duty upon tea, led 
to the American war, out of which arose American 
independence. 

A Hint about Teapots. — ^A bright metal teapot 
produces better tea than a brown or black earthen- 
ware one ; because bright metal radiates but Uttle 
Tieatf therefore the water is kept hot much longer, 
and the strength of the tea is extracted by the heat. 
A Bhtmb about Tea :— 
In winter and summer a cup of tea 
Is one of the sights that we love to see ; 
When we shiver with cold, or are wet with rain, 
It very soon makes us feel warm again ; 
And it ^eatly refreshes our wasted powers, 
As we smk euiausted in sultry hours ; 
It nerves for action, or soothes to rest ; 
It brightens the sad, and cheers the deprest ; 
It puts at his ease a half-shy gueat ; 
And unlooses the silent tong^ie : 
Now please not to think it strange that we, 
Should write this rhyme in honour of tea, 
Since " Cowper'' (as you in his poems may see 
The praises of tea has sung. J 



THE MISSEL THRUSH. 

(TUBDITS TZBOITOBtrB.) 

Thx spring is coming !— hush ! 
And list to the song ot the Missel ThnuLh; 
Bold and dear is tiie strain which he 
Is warbling forth from that tall ebn-tree ; 
Not so thrilling, perhaps, as some 
Of the melodies that are yet to come ; 
But we rejoice as his wila notes ring 
Through the woods, for he is the bird of spring! 

Before the stormy blast 
And the cold of winter is fairly past, 
This litUe songster of dauntless mien. 
Waits not for the weather to grow serene. 
But loudly chants through wind and rain 
Of the sunnv hours that will come again. 
When the sky away its clouds shall mng. 
And flowers shall wreathe the brow of spring ! 

Look round, and you will see 
How the soft buds swell in the alder-tree ; 
The catkins of the yoxmg hazel now 
Begin to appear; and the snowdrops bow 
Their fiur meek heads ; and slender blades 
Of grass spring up in the sheltered glades : 
But the Ifissel Thrush was the first to bring 
The news to us of approaching spring ! 

Sing on, brave littie bird. 
While more timid warblers are not heard. 
Sweet is the sermon thou dost preach ; 
Truthful the lesson which tiiou dost teach ; 
It is, that we in life's darkest days. 
Should be full of courage, and fall of praise. 
And while winter^s gloom is around snould sing 
The song of Hope, and look out for springs * 

W. H. 



EDITOEIAL NOTICES. 

The sale of the January number is encouraging, but 
we still re(}uire a larger one. WiU our readers 
kindly continue to obtain subscribers ? Specimen 
copies and canvassing bills will be gladly forwarded 
to them. 

Large Illustrated Placards. These are well 
printed in bold type with pictures, and are likely to 
catch the eye of passers-by. Try and get them 
placed in shop-windows, or on walls. They may be 
obtained through any bookseller or will be sen^ on 
application, through the post. 

The YoLUinB tor 1862. This is still on sale, but 
the publishers have had difficulty in keepme pace 
with the demand for it. No wonder, for it is cer- 
tainly the cheapest gift -book of the season. Price 
Is. 6a. plain, and 25. 6d 'magenta cloth,'gilt. GoveiB 
for binoing volumes, Qd, and 9d, 

Beading Cases, holding a yearns iminbers, 
price 6d. 

Communications for the Editor^ and Books for 
Beview, to be addressed to the Bey. W. Mstn ell 
WHrnEMORB, Stockwell, London, S., or at the 
Publishers, 24, Paternoster Bow. 
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[BESSY'S LAST PABUNQ WITH fiOGEE.J 



BESSY'S MONEY ; 

A TALE OP BDWAED Vl/fl EEiaN. 

By the Author of "Maby Powell." 

Chaptee v.— EoaEB eettjbns to his Woek. 

He looked so brown and so bright when he 
reached "Watling Street, that it did one good to 
see him ; and he had brought with him a basket 



of apples for Mistress Alice, and some oat-cakes 
for Master Kempton, and a tame starling for 
Bessy; so no one had been forgotten. 

The starling, he told Bessy, might be taught 
talking to any amount ; but at present it could 
only Bay, "Well, Pm sure," and "Be quick, be 
quick." She was very much obliged to him, she 
said, for thinking of her when he was away j she 
had missed him very much. 

"Well, I'm surel" said the starling, which 
made them both laugh. Boger asked if anything 

D 
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particular had happened in his absence. She said 
the poor young king was very ill, and it was 
thought he would soon die ; but she went aut so 
seldom, except to ehureh, that she was a bad one 
for news. Very likely he had more to tell than 
she had. 

Eoger was beginning to tell her of his trarels, 
when he heard himself called ; so he went away, 
saying he would tell her another time. "Be 
quick, be quick !" said the starling, who evidently 
was a bird of discretion, and could apply well 
what little it had learnt. 

Boger did not return till evening ; and when 
he next saw Bessy, he set the little canvas bag 
before her, saying; — 

"Will you have this?" 

« Why, what in the world can this be, Eoger ? " 
said Bessy, taking it up. " It feels very heavy ; 
I do believe it's money ! No, I won't !" And she 
pushed it away from her. 

" In exchaiige for this^ yon know," said Boger, 
pulling out the other little bag, and then stowing 
it away again. 

"Exchange is no robbery, I suppose you 
think," said Bessy hastily. ** At least — no, I did 
not mean that at all," seeing that 'Soger oolottved 
violently at the word *^xMmyr '**I caa't think 
how I came to say it." 

" Murder will out,'\«aldhe, "aod robbery too, 
in most cases, I believe. Bessy, I told my £a.ther." 

" Oh, that was very good of you !" 

" No, not very good ; but it is easier to have 
the load off one's mind, and he pat sueh-eearchicg 
questions ! He's a good old man ; Mid, do you 
know, Bessy, he called you a rare good girl ; and. 
when I showed him the little leather bag, he 
handled it, and let fall a tear upon it!" 

Bessy's eyes gUstened. 

"Then he went," contimied BQg«r, *'aaid 
fetched this osnvas bag— it hx^s forty pounds, 
Bessy I^-and he said, * I meant this hr jou. «t 
my death, but you shail have it now, either to 
give to that good girl, or—*" 
.. " Not to give to me," intemipted Bessy ; " I'll 
not have it." 

*' Must it be the other * or' ?" said Roger. 

" Yes," said Bhe, decidedly. 

"Well, then," said he, "the other * or ' was, 
to give you myself, and try to make you a good 
husband, and use this to set up house with, 



Bessy looked quite astounded. Biit Boger 
was ealied off to his work, and later in the evening 
he had the opportunity of a little private talk 
with Master Kempton, who began by inquiring 
how he had enjoyed his holiday. When he found 
that Boger's father had given him forty pounds 
>to begin life with, and was favourable to his 
marrying Bessy, if she would have him, this good 
master was well pleased at the rational happiness 
before him, which he considered him so well to 
deserve ; and he undertook to advise him how to 
lay out his money to the best advantage, and to 



put a certain portion of his own business into his 
hands, only stipulating that he and Bessy should 
remain with him till he had found others to 
supply their place. 

About this time died young King Edward VL, 
at Greenwich, on the 6th of July, 1553, towards 
night.* The event was kept profoundly secret 
till the next day, but measures were taken to 
occupy and fortify the Tower of London. The 
Duke of Northumberland wished to keep the 
Princess Mary ignorant of her brother's death, 
till he had placed Lady Jane Grey on the throne ; 
but Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, who was in favour 
of Mary, tells us, in the poetical life which he 
wrote of himself, that he slipped away from 
Greenwich, hastened to her, and told her of it. 

** Moumiag, fifom Greenwii^ I did strait depart 
To London, to a house which bore our name ; 
My brethren guessed by my heavy heart 

The king was deaxl, and I eonfesseS the same. 
The hushing of his death I did uOlfiold, 
Their meanij^ to prodaim Queen Jane I told. 

" And though I liked not the religion 

Which all her life Queen Maxy had professed. 
Yet in my mind that wicked moticxo, 

Eight heirs for to displace, I did detest. 
Causeless to proffer any injury 
I meant it not, but sought for remedy. 

"Wherefore by four of us the news was«ent 
How that her brother he was dead and gone. 
In post her goldsmith then from London went. 
By whom this message was despatdied anon. 
She asked, * Did we know it certamly P* 
He said, * Sir Nicholas knew it verily.'*' 

So Mary fied for safety to the «e»>eoa6t, and 
Jane, for about ten days, was caJled queen ; but 
the feeling of the nation was agaiatt it, and, on 
the 8rd of August, Queen Mary tabmsgd Ix>ndon 
without any opposition, and eomoMnced her 
reign. 

In the meanwhile, Boger and Bessy were 
quietly married, in the presence of Master Xemp* 
ton, who gave them their wedding dinner, and of 
Mistress Alice, who gave them house-linen and 
many useful pieces of furniture ; so that they 
began their new life imder favourable circum- 
stances. Boger was very desirous to give his best 
attention to his business, so that he was seldom 
out of his shop ; but though he went not out to 
gather news, yet news came to him, through his 
customers,' how that Queen Mary was forcing 
Popery gn her people whether they would or no ; 
that she had turned all married clergymen out 
of their Uvings, and sent Cranmer, B-idley, and 
Latimer to the Tower ; that she had made Grar- 
diner Lord Chancellor, and Bonner Bishop of 
London, both of them being noted .for their in- 
tolerant and cruel dispositions. 

Such pieces of news as these Boger nsed to 
tell Bessy at the day's end. Now, he brought her 

* Chronicle of Queene Jane. . 
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word that the mass was to be everywhere re- 
established ; now, that a Tisitation was appointed 
to restore all the ancient ceremonies. On hearing 
such tidings as these, Bessy would say — 

" Dear Roger, if the worst comes to the worst, 
what shall you and I do ?" 

" Let the future take care of itself," he would 
answer cheerfully. " Sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof. There are many more noteworthy 
Christians than you and I to be first hauled oyer 
the coals." In saying which, he spoke a truer 
word than ho knew. 

Then came Wyat*s rebellion, which threw the 
whole city of London into commotion, and, for 
the time, made every one very loyal to Queen Mary. 
Then followed the deaths of those innocent young 
persons. Lady Jane Qrey and Lord Guildford 
Dudley, and the executions of many less innocent 
persons who had set her up for queen. A gallows 
was erected at every gate in London, and the 
hangman's arm ached with hanging people. The 
prisons would not hold them all, and many of 
them were kept in the churches. 

This was dreadftd work, yet it was but the 
beginning of sorrows. Philip of Spain came over 
to marry Queen Mary, and force Somanssm on 
the country. 

Now began the arrests, the investigations, the 
setting hamdess people in the atooks, the threat- 
enings, the trials by torture, the imprisonments, 
the kindling of the fires. 

Sundiy persons, terrified at these awfiil events, 
stifled their cons^ences, and outwardly conformed. 
Boger and Bessy were not of the number. They 
lived quietly and unmolested for about five years^ 
protected by their insignificance and carefulness to 
aVoid unnecessary o^ence; but they kept their 
Bibles and good books, and they joined them- 
selves to a congregation of devout persons, like- 
minded with themselves, who were sted&stly pur- 
posed not to abjure their faith. 

These good people, since they had no Protes- 
tant place of worship to resort to in London, as- 
sembled on Sundays in a secluded fidd in Islington, 
where they read the Scriptures and joined in 
prayer. 

Every time they turned the key in their doors, 
they felt that they might never return home 
again ; but wo might all feel that, every time we 
went out, if we thought about it; and they 
trusted the event to the Lord's disposal, ready to 
suffer if it were his will. 

One fine Sunday morning in June, 1558, this 
little band of Christians had peaceably assembled 
in the accustomed plaoe, when a stranger of rough, 
unpleasant appearance suddenly stood among 
them, and said — 

" Ho ! what are yon about here, good people? 
You look quiet enough, and, I warrant, are about 
no harm." 

"Oh no, good sir," said the leader among 
them, quietly, ** we are only searching into God's 
Word." 



*' Do we offend, sir," said another of them, "in 
trespassing on forbidden ground ?" 

" Not that I know of," said the other, who 
then went away. 

However, he soon afterwards returned with 
the Islington constable, and half-a-dozeu others, 
one of whom was armed with a bow, another with 
a bill, and all with some weapon or other. The 
constable and one of his men advanced. 

**Ho, good people," said he, "this is irre- 
gular ; give up your books." 

Some looked indignant, bnt, his authority 
being recognized, they all eomplied. The con- 
stable's other assistants then came up to support 
him. 

*' Bemain where you are," said the constable 
to the congregation J "not one of you is to 
depart." 

" Good sir, we obey," said one of them. 
Meanwhile, however, "Rogpr said aside to 
Bessy, who stood in the background with some 
other women— 

" You women can do no good, and will only 
hamper us ; slip away while you can." 

"Dear Roger," said she, ©amestly, "I would 
sooner remain with you." 

*' Of course, but it will do harm instead of 
good. Go therefore, I entreat of you.'* 

TearfaUy she obeyed. She and the other 
women, however, only retreated a little way off, 
where, from behind a hedge, they could see what 
took place, themselves unseen. 

To their terror and grief they saw all the 
men carried off; and though there were some 
that contrived to escape, yet Boger was not one 
of them. Twenty-seven were carried before Sir 
BrOger Cholmondeley, who took down the names 
of twenty-two, and committed them to Newgate. 



Chjlpteb TI.— BoasB's wobe is vstdvd, 

" Fear no more the heat o' the sun. 
Nor the biting winter's rages ; 
Thou thy toilsome work hast done. 
Home hast gone and ta'en thy wages," 

CoTTiO) he, whom we saw at the beginning of this 
true story, living solely for this life, and gambling 
away his master's money, be the same with him 
who now lay on a heap of musty straw in a New- 
gate cell, with rats running over him, sleeping as 
sweetly as one of his own uttle children, enjoying 
dreams of exquisite bliss? Yes, the same, but 
how changed! Boger would not be his old, 
worthless self again for years and years of this 
world's freedom ; no, not to see the chains £Edl off 
his feet and hands, and his prison doors fly open 
of their own accord. " Where the Spirit is there 
is liberty." This world's liberty may be too dearly 
purchased, 

Happy Boger ! The trial of his feith, which 
is more precious than that of gold and silver, 
though even thof are tested with fire, will be 
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saort. Meanwhile, he dreams of the green Lanca- 
shire lanes and the old thatched farm-house, and 
sees his mother looking after her hens and 
chickens, and his &ther watching the haying ; 
and somehow the scene changes, and he seemed 
to see one of his Islington brethren, Cuthbert 
Simpson, who had suffered a Httle before, being 
examined before the Bishop of London, who, be- 
cause he would not recant, tore a handful of hair 
out of his beard, and cast it into the fire, savagely 
saying, '^Now I may boast that I have had a 
piece of a heretic burnt in my own house I" • 
Whereat, Boger thought, Simpson smiled, as 
though his face had been that of an angel, and was 
straightway borne off to the stake (he following) 
crying, '* Hosanna ! sing hosanna with me, Cuth- 
bert Simpson!" Then, washing of his hands in 
the flame, " Oh rare ! they hurt not !'* 

I say not that the flames really did not hurt 
him, oxdy that Koger might dream of his saying 
so ; because, in fact, many of the martyrs were 
so upborne by divine grace to the end, that it 
actujJly would appear they were in no wise sen- 
sible of pain, though pain, we know, there must 
have been. Others, whose faith wavered, suffered 
extremely ; and some of them gave way, and were 
let off, and yet went back again, and were burned 
at their own request, preferring rather to suffer 
with the children of Cfod than to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sin for a season. 

Oh happy we, to live in happier times ! But 
yet we none of us know what is in store for us, 
and therefore none of us must be off our guard. 
A burning house may bring us as quickly into the 
Lord's presence as a burning stake, without any 
choice of ours at alL He says to all of us, 
Watch! 

■Boger Holland and his companions lay seven 
weeks in Newgate before they were examined; 
but word was sent them, that if they would hear 
mass they should be released. Not one accepted 
his liberty on that condition. 

You may suppose the strait poor Bessy was 
in. Day by day she resorted to Newgate, her 
little children holding her by the hand, and some- 
times was let in, sometimes not. 

"Dear heart," she would cry, " does thy faith 
f3ul thee?" 

*' Not at all, sweet wife, not at all ! Dost thou 
want me to give up ?" 

" Oh no, good Eoger, lay not that sin at my 
door. It may be that man will have mercy on 
thy body, but we. know that G-od will have mercy 
on tby souL" 

« Why, so Ho will, if I hold fast. Sing ho- 
sanna, hosanna!" 

One day she came to him mourning, and said 
to him, " I know not how it is, dear heart, but 
my courage is sinking, and I am convinced thou 
must die." 

" Why, so must we all," said he, cheerfully. 
'* The wicked one is making a push at the door of 
* Foze's Martyrs. 



thy soul, but thou must keep bolt and bar up. 
Call in the Holy Spirit, and there will be no room 
for the evil one left." And then he began to 
sing. 

" I am glad," said he, presently, " that my old 
parents have not lasted to see these crooked 
times.*' 

The flrst seven of the brethren, including 
Boger, were brought before Bishop Bonner for 
examination on the 14th of June. Their answers; 
being taken down, they were remanded to the 
17th, when they were had up again : their former 
answers were read over to them, and they were 
asked if any of them would recant. Not one. 
They were all handed over to the secular arm, 
which is to say, they were all to be burned alive. 

Boger was the last of the seven who was ex- 
amined. He refused, like the rest, to recant. 
They were all remanded to Newgate for ten days, 
and then led to Smithfield, 

A great concourse of friends and well-wishers 
collected about the prison-doors, to see them on 
their way. Among them was Bessy, neatly 
dressed, but with eyes swollen with weeping, 
holding her yoimgest child in her arms, the other 
dinging to her apron. 

A crier came forth, and in a loud voice pro- 
claimed — 

" Good people here assembled, none of you 
shall be so bold as to speak or utter any word 
unto the prisoners now coming forth, or receive 
anything of them or touch mem, upon pain of 
imprisonment, without either bail or mainprize." 

Whereat some who were in the background 
groaned and cried, ** Shame ! shame !" 

Then the doors opened, and the seven pri- 
soners came forth, in long white shirts down to 
their ancles, with bare heads and feet ; and Bessy, 
through her tears, said, "Look, baby, look! 
there's father !" 

The little thing held out its hands, crying, 
"Father!" And Boger, smiling on them both, 
cried, "Bless thee! bless you all!" But the 
guards closed round him. 

Yet the people pressed onward, crying from 
time to time, " God .will strengthen you !" To 
which the inartyrs responded, "He will! He 
does !" 

And thus, gbrifying God even in the fires, 
they submitted themselves to the tormentors, 
some of them manfully bearing the pain, others 
scarcely seeming to feel it ; and the wind being 
brisk, the smoke soon closed round them, and 
they were borne into realms of everlasting life. 

As for Bessy, she went straight from Smithfield 
to Master Xempton, with whom she thenceforth 
abode ; . and though her face was ashy pale, there 
was a strange, bright light in her eye. 

" My poor Bessy ! my poor Bessy !" said he. 

" No, I am rich," she answered, rather 
dreanuly ; " they cannot rob me of his good end. 
He never failea; there's a rich reward laid u] 
for him. If it were not for these little ones, 
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should not shrink from going where he is gone, 
hy the same path." 

There was no need ; no one molested the be- 
reaved young widow, and in four months the 
reign of terror passed away, to make room for 

"The glorious days of good Queen Bess." 



SHOET HISTOEY OF FEANCE. 
By the Author of "Maey Powell." 

Chaptbb XIX— Lottis XVI. 

The sufferings of the people of France had now 
reached such a height that their expression could 
no longer be restrained. The young king had an 
excellent heart, but he was sometimes obstinate 
when he should have yielded, and sometimes 
yielding when he should baye been resolute. 
His beautiful young queen, Marie Antoinette, at 
first thought only of pleasure, but she was taught 
wisdom by a long series of misfortunes. His 
sister, Madame Elizabeth, was a most excellent 
young princess, who entirely devoted her life to 
the good of others. 

Sut these virtuous ladies lived too high above 
the sight of the common people to be understood 
by them, or properly to understand the poor 
people's sufferings. They did their best to reueve 
them when they wanted bread; but what the 
country most wanted was better laws, better ad- 
ministered. Turgot, a very clever minister, was 
removed to give place to Neckar, of whom great 
things were expected; and, as he failed to put 
everything straight, he made way for Colonne. 

It was impossible to get on without money, 
and therefore Colonne proposed to levy heavy 
taxes. For this purpose it was necessary to 
assemble the States-Gkneral, but he was afraid to 
do so lest they should use their power for other 
purposes as well; and therefore he contented 
himself with assembling the Notables, a body of 
men of high position, nominated by the king 
himself. 

When the Notables were assembled, they 
refiised to levy the taxes that Colonne desired; 
and finding himself unpopular, he resigned his 
office. Afterwards the assembly of Notables was 
dissolved; but what was the king to do for 
money ? He was still afraid of summoning the 
States-General ; so he held what was called a led 
of justice, and made an edict to raise money^ but 
the parliament refused to register it. 

On this a great deal of quarrelling ensued. 
Keokar was called back, and it was decided that 
the States-General should be assembled the fol- 
lowing year. All France was now in a ferment ; 
some, wanted the ** three estates" (or three orders 
of men of whom the States-General were com- 



posed) to meet in separate rooms ; others wished 
two of the three to sit together, which of course 
would leave the third estate at great disadvantage. 
This third estate, which represented the people at 
large, was more powerful than the other two to- 
gether, and it was very dangerous to put it out oi 
humour. 

King Louis opened the States-General on the 
5th of May, 1789, with a very good speech, ex- 
pressing his hope that their meeting would be for 
the country's welfare. But the event proved quite 
otherwise. 

The States began by considering whether they 
should meet in three chambers or only in one ; 
and the third estate, being the strongest, got the 
two others to j oin them. This was a great triumph 
of what we may call the radical party. But the 
word then in use was not radical, but democrat. 
Neckar was dismissed by the king, and this occa- 
sioned a popular disturbance. The turbulent 
citizens of Paris armed themselves, and formed 
what they caUed the *« National Guard." All the 
shopmen and working-men, you understand, made 
themselves soldiers, and some of the regular 
soldiers joined them. 

ELitherto the queen had only lived to amuse 
the passing hour. She was fond of going to a 
little farmhouse called Trianon, and there divert- 
ing herself with her dairy and flower-garden, 
dressed in white muslin. The people of Paris 
called this very silly of her. They did not believe 
she cared for them, and they hated her. The 
king was a plain man, not showy enough for 
them ; he was fond of reading, very fond of geo- 
graphy, and of mechanics. He could make veiy 
good locks and keys, but he could not win his 
people's affections. It was greatly their own fault ; 
the French had become very irreUgious and wrong- 
headed. 

On the 14th of July, the people broke into the 
Bastille, a state prison, and let the prisoners loose 
— ^there were only seven. After this, the mob 
committed sad excesses, without any respect for law 
or humanity. They went in great force to Ver- 
sailles, attacked the palace, and forced their way 
into it. A sentinel, standing at the queen's door, 
cried out, "Save the queen! her life is in danger 
— here am I alone amidst two thousand tigers ! " 

With difficulty Marie Antoinette escaped. 
The brave sentinel fell to the ground covered with 
wounds ; but he afterwards recovered. The Mar- 
quis of La Fayette, who commanded the National 
Guard, came to the succour of the royal family. 
He told the king that all would be well if he would 
return to Paris. It was not safe to refuse ; the 
king and queen returned to their capital, sur- 
rounded by the mob ; they were six hours on the 
road, though the. distance was onljr twelve miles. 
Thenceforth the royal family were in reality pri- 
soners, with only the empty name of sovereignty. 
Their relatives, their nobles, fled from France, 
leaving them in the hands of their enemies. At 
length, the kiug, the queen» their two children 
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and Madame Elizabeth, were confined in the 
tower of the Temple, where they were not treated 
with common humanity. Their mutual affection, 
however, sweetened their hard lot ; Louis had 
never known till now the virtues of his wife and 
his sister, nor had their excellences before been 
fully drawn out. Now they lived as Christians 
should, in the immediate prospect of death. The 
education of the little Dauphin was their greatestt 
care ; the king taught him geography, the queen 
taught him history, and Madame Elizabeth gave 
him lessons in arithmetic. He was a sweet little 
boy, the darling of their hearts. 

The National Assembly had now given place 
to the National Convention. The king was 
brought to trial, and accused of attempting to 
subvert the liberties of his people. He defended 
himself, but his enemies were too strong for him, 
and the sentence of death was passed on him. 
During his trial he was separated m>m his family ; 
but when the time of his execution approached, he 
was permitted to take leave of them. The parting 
was heart-breaking ; the king was the only one 
who could in some degree control his feelings. 
At length, amid sobs and embraces, he led them 
to the door, and bade them farewell, promising to 
see them on the morrow. But they saw him no 
more. 

" Cl^ry," he said to the faithful servant who 
shared bis imprisonment, " be sure you wake me 
at five to-morrow morning." Clery sat beside 
him all night, and spent the long hours in prayer. 
At five he began to light the fire. 

" Is it five ?" cried the king, waking up. 
*' By some of the clocks, sire.'* 
" Is the priest come ?'* 
"Yes, sire." 
"Where is he?*' 
"In my bed." 
" And ifou ?" 

** Ah, sire, how could I think of myself at such 
a time ?" 

They wrung one another's hands. The priest 
entered as soon as the king was ready, and ad- 
ministered the sacrament. At eight o'clock, Louis 
entered the carriage which conveyed him to the 
scaffold. The uproar in the streets was tremen- 
dous, and his progress through the crowd was 
very slow, but he borrowed a prayer-book of the 
priest, and occupied himself in reading it. ** Here 
we are at last," he quietly said when the carriage 
stopped. And he attempted to utter a few words 
declaring his innocence, but the drums were beaten 
to drown his voice, and he calmly submitted to liis 
doom. 



AND THEN? 

I^^IUFFO Nebi was liviDg at one of the Italian 
universities, when a young man, whom he had 
known as a boy, ran up to him with: a face fuU of 
delight, and told him that what he had been long 



wishing, above all things in the world, was at 
length fulfilled; his parents having given him 
leave to study the law, and that he had come to 
the law school at this university on account of 
its fame, and meant to spare no }>ain8 nor labour 
in getting through his studies as quickly and as 
well as possible. In this way he ran on a long 
time, and when at last he stopped, his firiend, 
who had been listening to him with great patience 
and kindness, said, " Well ! and when you have 
got through your course of studies, what do yon 
mean to do then ?" 

"Then I shall take my doctor's degree," 
answered the young man. 

" And then ?" asked Filippo Neri again. 
"And then," continued the youth, "I shall 
have a number of difficult and knotty cases to 
manage; shall catch people's notice by my elo- 
quence and zeal, and gain a great reputation." 
"And then ?" repeated the other. 
"And then," replied the youth, "why then, 
there can't be a question but tliat I shall be pro- 
moted to some high office or another ; besides, I 
shall mskB money and grow rich." 
" And then?" repeated Mlippo. 
"And then," pursued the young lawyer; 
"then, I shall live comfortably and honourably, 
in wealth and dignity, and shall be able to loc^ 
forward quietly to a happy old age." 

"And then?" asked lus attentive auditor. 
" And then," said the youth, " and then — and 
then — then I shall die." 

Here Eilippo lifted his voice, and again asked, 
*' And then?" To which the young man made 
no answer, but looked embarrassed, and went 
away. This last " And then ?" had pierced like a 
flash of lightning into his soul, and he could not 
get rid of it. Soon afterwards he gave himself to 
the service of Christ, and spent the remainder of 
his days in making Him known to others. 

Now, dear young reader, I want you to put 
KHppo Neri's question to yourself. "And then?" 
Eor you have, no doubt, many bright dreams 
about the future. You draw many a pleasant 
picture of your success in life ; of your home joys ; 
of your fame amongst your- feliow-men. Nor is 
it wrong to "look forward ;" indeed it is some- 
times necessary to do so, but the error into which 
we are all prone to run, is that of not loolang Jar 
enough. 

Surely, to plan and purpose for " time," while 
we make no preparation for "eternity," is, to say 
the least of it, both thoughtless and unwise I Yet 
how many stop short in this way ; they live in 
practical forgetfulness of the real future, and turn 
a deaf ear to the important inquiry, " And then ?" 
Is such conduct right ? is it rational? is it 
worthy of an immortal being ? 

But it depresses your feelings, you say, and 

throws a damp over your spirits to be asked, as 

you point, one aftw the other, to the gay prospects 

looming in the distance, " And then ? And then ?" 

When Emily Judson, the celebrated mis* 
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sionary'fl wife, was a little girl of twelve or thirteen, 
she tells us, that when she had finished reading an 
interesting story, she used to carry out the tale, 
and imagine her favourite character going on, on ; 
but it always would end in death. Of what avail, 
then, was the beauty ? of what use the wealth and 
honour ? At other times, while sitting at work, 
she used to make a heroine of herself. Her uncle 
(who was lost twenty years before on a voyage to 
India) would come home and make her an 
heiress ; or her face, which people used sometimes 
to praise, would become so beautiful as to bewitch 
the whole world; or she would be a brilliant 
poetess (herverses were^ greatly admired by her 
brothers and sisters), and> her name would be 
famous while the world sto<Ki! But nothing 
satisfied her. Whatever sbd*- became, she would 
die and lose it ail I 

Then common sense told her that these great' 
things were unattainable ; and shte would try to 
moderate her plans, and confine her wishes within 
narrower limits. But all finished in the same 
way — death would come at the end; and then, 
what good? 

Shall I t«ll yoa lM»rthe roBsnortio Emily got 
rid of this thought'^ whoch troabfed her ? She 
gave her heart to God,,' and ooDSdcrated herself 
joyfully to his serviee. And in Idving Jesus, and 
in working for Him^ shJe- spent her Hfe on earth, 
and at length departed iw peace to her rest above. 
During her last illness she said, with sparkling 
eye, to a Mend who expressed the hope that 
God might yet restore her, "Xif is bright either 
way J* 

Will you not follow her example? When 
Grod says to you, " Seek ye my face," will you not 
at once reply, "Thy faee. Lord, will I seek"^? 
Think what claims He* hks upon your love and 
your devotednessi He made, and He preserves 
you. All thatyou are and have is his ; given — 
rather lent — to you by Him, to be used for the 
accomplishment of his will. And He has redeemed 
you. He sent his only Son to make an atonement 
for your sins^ and to win you back to Himself. 
Will you not come when He calls ? His service 
is perfect freedom, his yoke is easy, his ways, are 
ways of pleasantness, and his paths paths of peace. 
Oh, you cannot tell until you have tried, the 
happiness which results from a heart at peace 
with Him! Nor will you find that religion casts 
any shadow over your sunny views of the future. 
It only brightens and fixes them. You will not 
work the less earnestly and diligently in the 
service of your fellow-creatures, after you have 
learnt to work for Grod at the same time. You 
will not "look forward" less hopefully, when 
accustomed to *'look above." 

No; calmly and cheerfully the Christian goes 
on his way. The hope laid up for him in heaven 
throws a softened radiance over this world's path. 
He looks onward with confidence and joy, knowing 
that he has the promise of the life which now is, 
as well as of that which is to come ; and assured 



that God will be his friend and his guide, eve» 
unto death. 

And then? Ah, I cannot give you th*. 
answer to this thrilling question. I cannot unfold 
to you the bliss of heaven, nor describe to you the 
glory which will burst upon the spirit when it 
enters there. All I can tell you is, that in God's 
" presence there is fulness of joy, and at his right 
hand there are pleasures for evermore !" 



THE LAHK. 

Hark, hark, hark ! 
Sweet is the song of the tiny lark; 

So full of joy and delight is he. 
That he cannot keep from singing; 
And he seems to say, to you and to me^ 

As th© day is its mercies bringing, 
" Why are you silent ? With cheerful voice, 
And a thanldFul heart, rejoice, r^oice !* 

Sing, sing, sing ! 
Blithe as the lark in the days of sprinj*. 
For should not you in your home be found, 

A song-bird full of gladness ? 
Giving constant pleasure to those around. 

And charming away their sadness ? 
Yes, your loving looks and enlivening song. 
Should brighten life as you pass oiong. 

Wake, wake, wake ! 
Nor too much time for your sluwfeers take ;« 
The gay lark springs from its simple nest 

As soon as the day is dawninpr; 
And if you would be merry, don't waste the bwt> 

And the gsold^n hours of tho morning ; 
For idle folks^asre but seldom: seeav 
With a joyous face or a cheerfalmwn* 

Bise, rise, rise! 
Like the lark that soars to the sunay skies, 
Press nearer and nearer to joys above. 

From earth and its cares ascending". 
Your sweet thanksgivings and songs of love 

With those of the angels blending ; 
Mount, mount, towards heaven, on iaitVs glad wing, 
And in Hope's dear sunshine rejoice and sin^! 

w. H. 



Lucifer Matches. — Tiie manufacture of these 
trifling articles is now carried on in England to an 
enormous extent. At one large saw-mill in London 
may frequently be seen six or eight piles of yellow 
pine, each as large as a six-roomed house, and all 
intended to be cut into lucifer splints. The deals 
are cut by circular saws, revolyiiig with great 
velocity, into pieces three or four inches long; and 
these pieces, or blocks, are cut into lucifer splints 
by a machine in which there are about fifty sharp 
knives or cutters, fixed in a row. Five blocks are 
cut at once; and the action is so inconceivably 
rapid, that there are one hundred and twenty 
movements of the cutter in a minute, and two 
hundred and fifty splints severed and shaped at 
each cut, so that there are 30,000 cut in a minute, 
or 1,800,000 in an hour. Three of these machmes, 
working ten liours a day each, would therefore pro- 
duce 54,000,000 per day. The lucifers cut and 
shaped weekly at this one estabhshment, if placed 
end to end, would reach from England to AustrauA. 
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[the CHUfiCH OF THE HOLT SEPULCHBE.] 



THE CHUECH OF THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 

Enteedi a a broad and spacious court, payed with 
stones, at Jerusalem, we stand before the massive 
and imposing front of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcbre. This is erected over the supposed 
site of the tomb where our Saviour was buried. 
We say supposed^ for it is very doubtful whether 
this is really the place of Christ's burial. Still, 
many do bdieve it, and it is a place held in great 
veneration ; priests, monks, and pilgrims from all 
countries, and in all costumes, may be seen kissing 
the marble stones, and falling on their knees in 
apparently intense devotion. They profess to 



show you the stone of the anointing (where the 
body of Jesus was laid when it was taken down 
from the cross), the sepulchre, the actual hole in 
which the cross was set up, and a cleft in a rock 
wbich was rent at the crucifixion. We think 
they cannot really tell. 

Yet though not certain about the exact locality 
where our Saviour was crucified, we are quite 
sure of the great and glorious fact that He did 
sufier in the sinner's stead. And it really matters 
little whether or not we can find ''the place 
where the Lord lay," for we must confess, u we 
could actually behold it, " He is not here, He is 
risen." And we know where to find Him, Even 
in our own heart, if we believe in Him, for then 
we have " Christ in us, the hope of glorv," 
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Lernest on ras way to the grocer's shop.] 



EEKEST WILTON; 

OB, GBTIIKO- OK DT XIPE. 

By the Author of " Dora Selwtn." 



Chapteb Vn. — Lizzie Builds a Castle tob 
HEB Bbotheb. 

It was quite a settled thing now- that Ernest 
should go to Mr. Hunter^s ; so Lizzie was obliged 
to do, "what hundreds of people before her have 
done, that is, accommodate herself to circum- 
stances which she had not the power of altering. 
As she wisely observed, "what could not be 
cured, must be endured ;" and therefore, if Er- 
nest was to become a grocer— or, at all erents, a 



grocer^s assistant — she might just as well take it 
easily as fret herself into a fever about it. 

Most of Lizzie's troubles were, happily, of 
this transitory description. She would seem in 
the very depths of despondency to-day about 
some trifling annoyance, and to-morrow she 
would almost have forgotten its existence. One 
minute her tears would gush forth in a torrent, 
and the next, you might, by some playful remark, 
provoke a fit of laughter from her. Her birthday 
was in April, and Ernest always said that she 
could not have been bom in a more suitable 
month ; for that she was as changeable as the 
weather, and that^ " sunshine," and " showers," 
could be as little counted upon as the real ones. 
He made a piece of poetry once to that effect, 
with which Lizzie affected to be highly indignant, 
but which was carefully stowed away in some 
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comer of her drawers, as a valuable contribution 
to the grand volume of poems which were some 
day to be published. 

Ernest had not much to get ready for his 
situation, as he was still to reside at home. All 
that he wanted was a strong pair of boots, which 
would stand the wear and tear of his daily walks, 
through rain, or frost, or snow ; but even these 
could only be procured by Lizzie's waiting a little 
longer for a pair for htennrif, which were jnst 
about to be ordered. She coizld have her old 
ones mended she said; they were not so vwy 
shabby after all, and she had no^ a greai deal of 
going out, so thai it did nolii 8%iitf^im tiivltast 
about them. It \ma-ai2Boe!ifitoitwB(iBJL£daz7e'8 dis- 
position,' thaii8ifle('ivn8saliiiagrB'reaci;^-to relinqtdsh 
anythini^'hiBCTetf'fdr'the sake of another, "and 
that not grndgiugly, or of necessity," as the Bible 
puts it, for she was " a cheerful giver ;" she made 
you feel thai it was really a^. ptbMisve to her to 
suit you, instead of suiting heraelf:. 

Does this seem to yon rather^ gnufBr'wriiiiiig^& 
connection with saefat< ar* coonmoit' thing aB-afipiur 
of boots ? Trifles, dear reaskBc; iniokicate charac> 
ter, as a straw shows which way.thbi. wind blows. 
The kind sister who would wiHia^y prefer her 
brother's eomfortito her own in; each » matter as 
this, would not be likelj to ML i£i caJUied upon for 
larger sawifioeB»- 

But perhaps yon hare' neirer been' so poor 
yourself aa to kxiow the- want of aay necessary 
article of dress P Yaup bbote-ow. shoesj. yjwir'hats 
or bonnets, your^coats or nHustles^ coaBK<tiK7oa as 
much a matter of coaneeas^your' bbeekfast or 
your dinner does. Be ^adif this- is^thb case. 
*' The lines axe fsUen untix you in pleasaattplaees, 
and you have a goodly bBnilge." 

StUl, yoTX cannot so wetl^ sympathke^vfciflE Er*- 
nest and lizzie in their liUibt privations, aB^hiE>se 
can who ha^wfelt similar- ones. 

Nor have you the same keen enjoyment* of 
your daily mercies as others have, who wait for 
them patiently, and who obtain them with diffi- 
culty. I question whether you ever felt so thank- 
ful for a pair of boots as Ernest did for his, when 
he brought them home, with a very self-satisfied 
air, from the neighbouring shoemaker's. 

It rained very fast when Ernest set out after 
breakfast to enter upon his new Employment at Mr. 
Hunter's, and it had snowed the day before. The 
streets were terribly wet and sloppy. So it was a 
good thing that Ernest was provided with such a 
thick-soled pair of boots. His mother and Lizzie 
bade him good-bye, and watched him from the 
door as he marched away from the house imder 
the shelter of the huge gingham umbrella, and 
nodded cheerfully to them as he turned the cor* 
nor of the street. 

"I wonder how he will get, on?" said Mrs. 
Wilton, with a half-sigh, as she moved slowly 
away from the door, and entered their little sit- 
ting-room. 

Lizzie heard that little sigh with some impa- 



tience. It sounded to her as if it implied a doubt 
of Ernest's abilities. She did not understand all 
the anxious feelings which fill a mother's heart, 
when her boy goes forth into the world to win for 
himself a place there, and to begin that struggle 
with its temptations, which does not always lead 
on to victory. For though Ernest was not away 
from home, and though his present place would 
be an easy and a sheltered one, yet it was the 
ftrst stop towards becoming 'his own master, and 
he must already, in some meftBHre^ be left to his 
own gnidance. And oh, how mich d^ends up- 
on the first step, the fio'st' setting, forth in the 
greai highway of public life. 

Will you not send aft^ Ibmest, as Lizzie did, 
your warm and fervent wishes - for hcia'. success in 
his new undertaking ? 

*<Oh,he wQ get on bravely, lannma I" said 
Lizzie, in reply to her mother's pensive> remark ; 
" he will be quite a.treasure to Mr. Huiater, I am 
sure; and everybody else h» has t&de(with will 
be pleased with hmu Btople alutayBdibe Ernest, 
yon know, mHimiinf.. He is^ so^ goody and so 
steady, too. Birtt Llu^ hewtiU not stay there 
very long." 

"Never nmdk'the fdtuns" said hSer mother, 
smiling. ''liaOt tfab morrow take' thXMight for the 
things of itSeUTT' 

*' Yes, mexoBB^^ said Lizzie, "so T. do, only I 
cannot help thinkbig about it, and trying to fancy 
what may come. Suppose now^. Ernest should 
not get anything better to do^ and. suppose he 
should continue with Mr. Htuter ior u/long time, 
why then, as Mr. Hunter* has no children, he 
might leave the business to Ernest ; and Ernest 
might manage it so well as soon to mfiloe-'a for- 
ttme of it, when he would, of course, give it up, 
Hsd-we should all live happily together, and have 
a grand house, and plenty of money !" 

**Oh, Lizzie," said Agiatha, laughing, "how 
yooF imapmUdon iloes run away with you ! Just 
consider how long Mr. Hunter may live yet — 
why, he cannot be much more than thirty — and 
Ernest would be getting quite old if he had to 
wait so long." 

" Oh, but Mr. Hunter might retire from busi- 
ness J he need not die," said Lizzie, whose inven- 
tion was seldom at a loss in building up her castle. 

" Then he must have made his fortune first, I 
suppose," said Agatha, merrily ; " and in that 
case it is hardly probable that Ernest would 
make another. Something very wonderful must 
happen before such a deal could be got out of one 
little shop, in a country town." 

"Well," said Lizzie, "something wonderful 
often does happen." 

" Yes, in story-books," said Agatha. 

"And in real life, too," said Lizzie, rather 
warmly. 

" I do not think you need dispute about that," 
said their mother, pleasantly ; "we will certainly 
not refuse anything * very wonderful ' if it should 
arrive, but neither will we waste our time in vain 
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fancies about it. We are quite sure of this one 
thing, that we have to get our living by honest 
industry, and it is better to strire after that, than 
to indulge ia those bright dreams which are not 
very likely to come true." 

" But, mamma, we can do both," said Lizzie. 
" There is not any harm in amusing one's self by 
thinking what may possibly happen one day." 

" I am not sure of that, dear. It is not a 
good habit for anybody, especially for young 
people, to dwell much upon the future, either as 
to its joys or its sorrows. Do you find that it 
ever helps you in your daily work ? After pic- 
turing yourself, for instance, as a grand lady, or 
a rich heiress, is it very agreeable to have to jump 
up the next minute, and make the beds, or wash 
up the teahthings ?'* 

Lizzie coloured a little, and smiled at her 
mother. She knew she had often found this con^ 
trast between fancy and reality very disagreeable. 
It had frequently caused her to feel discontented, 
unwilling to exert herself, and disposed to mur- 
mur at the situation in which she was placed. 

"No, mamma," she said, frankly, "I don*t 
think it is a help to one; it is rather an hin- 
drance. Only it is so natural to me to imagine 
such things. Oh, there is the baker at the door, 
mamma ; what bread shall we have to-day ?" 

" I will go myself*' said the mother ; " I want 
to speak to him about that little mistake in the 
last week's bilL" 



Chapteb VIIL — ^A New Scheme : will it be 
Cabeied Out? 

" Lizzie," said Agatha, as her mother went out 
of the room, " don't you think you could write a 
story?" 

" Write a story, Agatha I what in the world 
do you mean ?" 

And Lizzie stood with the hearth-brush in her 
hand, too much sfltonished to begin to sweep up 
the fire-place. 

"Only some emplo3naent for your busy 
thoughts," said her sister. ** You are so fond of 
imagining things, that it struck me whether you 
might not be able to make a story ; a little story 
for children, you know, not a laa*ge book in three 
volumes." 

" Oh, no, I don't believe I could," said Lizzie j 
** I am not clever enough for that. Ernest might 
do it." 

"No; Ernest writes poetry better than he 
does prose. Besides, he never cares much for 
reading stories, and you do ; you like them better 
than anything. I would really try, if I were you, 
Lizzie ; it would be a little amusement for you, if 
it was never of any other good." 

The idea was amusing enough to Lizzie, what- 
ever the carrying of it out might be, for she sat 
herself down on the hearth-rug before the fire, 
and laughed heartily about it. " Just fancy me 
an authoress!" she said. " There is one .comfort, 



nobody wouldn't believe it, so I shall not be pes- 
tered with any remarks or questions about it. 
How funny it would be to hear what people said 
about my books ! I wonder what kind of books 
they would be ! Very romantic, of course, and 
all that sort of thing; but I am afraid they 
wouldn't be good enough to be printed. You 
would have to put in all the grave little bits of 
advice, Agatha, for I should not know how to 
make them, as I never read them myself when I 
meet with them in a story." 

" Then why put any in your story ?" was Aga- 
tha's natural inquiry. 

*' To please the grown-up people," said Lizzie. 
'* Thej always like to see some serious observa- 
tions stuck in here and there, supposing, of 
course, that the children read them, instead of 
comfortably skipping them ov^ like me ; and as 
the mothers and fathers, and uncles and aunts, 
would buy the books for presents, it would be 
necessary to please them, as well as the real 
:readers." 

"I fear the grown-up people would not buy 
your- books at all, if they heard what you are just 
now saying about them. But you do read grave 
books sometimes, Lizzie ; you chd not miss even a 
page in that 'Counsels and Cautions' which. 
Aunt Eachel gave you." 

" No; but that is a nice, sensible book, Agatha, 
not a stupid^ prosy old thing. And I knew that 
was not a tale when I began it. It is only when 
I am reading a story that I dislike to be stopped 
in the middle by such sentences as these—* Now 
you should learn firom this,* or, * Consider the 
importance of that,* or, * What lesson would you 
gather here ?* It seems like cheating you into 
swallowing a mouthful of something to do you 
good, and that, when you are so impatient to 
know what is coming next, that you have not a 
minute to spare. 

** But, dear me," cried Lizzie, jumping up in 
haste from her low seat, " there is all the work of 
the house to do, and I am chattering here like a 
magpie] I must go and sweep the bed-rooms* 
You can sit and plan what my first book shall be 
about, and how we shall manage to get it printed ; 
it won't cost a great deal, I should think. Some- 
thing wonderfiS will happen if that ever makes 
its appearance, Agatha, though you did pretend 
not to believe in wonderful things just now." 

Lizzie ran off, humming a liTely tune, and 
was presently as much absorbed in her household 
cares, dusting the furniture, and arranging with 
her mother about their small dinner, as if there 
were nothing of more importance in the whole 
world to be attended to. Books, and stories, and 
authoresses were alike forgotten; but that was not 
remarkable^ because lizzie always said that her 
head was not large enough to hold more than one 
idea in it at the same time. 

But words lightly spoken, and lightly heeded, 
are sometimes remembered, and acted out, after* 
wards. 
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Chapteb IX.— Knitting and Thinkinq. 

Whilst Lizzie was bustling about in the house, 
Agatha's fingers were equally industrious over her 
knitting. Indeed, all the while that she and her 
sister had been talking, her needles had been 
moving with their usual rapidity, for it was 
seldom that Agatha allowed a moment to remain 
idle. She had early learnt to occupy her time 
well, in order that the days might not seem so 
long, nor so monotonous, as they otherwise would 
have done to such an invalid. And now, as the 
old proverb says, use had become second nature 
to her ; and instead of finding it irksome to be 
always doing something, slie would have felt it 
exceedingly weary to be forced to sit with folded 
hands. 

Agatha was just as orderly and methodical as 
Lizzie was careless and untidy. Her hours were 
mapped out with their different duties ; and she 
laid down one thing, and took up another, with 
almost as much regularity as clockwork. She 
gained by this method a variety and freshness in 
her work, which kept it from becoming at all 
tedious. This was probably one reason why she 
was so even-tempered, for it is a great secret of 
contentment to have one's time fully and plea- 
santly engaged. 

Agatha was thus quite as happy in her con- 
finement as the others were in their active life ; 
perhaps more so, for it would seem as if God 
generally bestows upon those afl^cted as she was 
a cheerfulness and elasticity of spirit which 
lighten their heavy burden, and make up to 
them the want of outward change. 

Agatha's thoughts were following Ernest, now 
that she was left alone this morning; for she 
soon forgot, like Lizzie, the amusing but passing 
idea of story-making. Not that she intended en- 
tirely to lose sight of it, but real things were more 
pressing in their influence just now than imagi- 
nary ones. 

What a deep interest they all took in Ernest's 
first situation ! It was such an event, such an 
important event to them, that he should com- 
mence earning his own living. You might have 
supposed, from the fuss they made about it, that 
nobody ever had a son or a brother before who 
tried to work and get money. 

Ah, it is just the way with each of us, dear 
reader. How strongly we speak and feel about 
all the little changes and circumstances which 
cluster around " our" home and " our " selves ! 

Then Agatha's thoughts turned from Ernest 
to herself. Was she contrasting her situation, do 
you think, with his, and regretting that she could 
not, like him, do something towards the mainte- 
nance of the family? No, indeed, for Agatha 
was that minute busy with her own plans for the 
fartherance of this very object. Why, what share 
should sbe have in the matter P you ask. You 
shall hear. 

Agatha would never be fit for any active ex- 



ertion ; but she could get a trifle, she was sure, 
by her knitting, through disposing of little fimcT 
articles amongst their friends and neighbours. 
Agatha was a clever knitter, and she showed great 
taste and originality in her patterns. I/adies who 
had to do with charitable sales and bazaars would, 
no doubt, be glad to purchase something from 
her, and she knew of a channel by which she 
could reach them, without bringing herself much 
into notice. 

But better stiU than this, Agatha felt that she 
could be of some assistance to her mother in her 
new undertaking. Mrs. Wilton was about to open 
a day-school in the neighbourhood — a simple pre- 
paratory school, easy to manage, and not difficult 
to obtain. A common English education was aU 
that Mrs. Wilton herself had had, and all that she 
undertook to impart ; for she was a plain, motherly 
sort of person, not at all fashionable in appear- 
ance ; and although very intelligent and well 
read, she was but little acquainted with the mo- 
dern styles of " teaching the young idea how to 
shoot." Several children were already promised 
her, and it was in calls respecting others that 
Mrs. Wilton had been spending the afternoon 
when she was first introduced to you, dear 
reader. 

Agatha would be able to share in this school- 
keeping. While reclining on her couch, she could 
easily hear spelling and reading lessons, and she 
could give instruction on some subjects which her 
mother did not understand. Her kind, winning 
manner would be certain to please the children, 
and she meant to please the parents by trying to 
get the pupils on as quickly as she could j for 
parents in general are in such a great hurry to 
see some astonishing improvement in their chil- 
dren ; they are not contented with a good foimda- 
tion being laid, but they want the superstructure, 
and that of a showy character, reared almost im- 
mediately. 

Agatha liked teaching, and she was'so thankful 
that this way of usefulness was open to her. She 
should thus have it in her power to help in the 
family eflbrts and earnings, instead of being a 
complete burden to the rest. Not that they 
would have grumbled if she had been a burden ; 
they would gladly have done all they could for 
her, and would freely have given her the best of 
everything. Still it is pleasanter to do something 
for one's self. 

Lizzie did not cordially approve of this day- 
school ; it was like Ernest's situation, not grand 
enough for her. She would have preferred a large 
fiourishing ** establishment for young ladies," and 
even a " college" would not have been too exalted 
for her ambition; she only submitted patiently 
to the small school because it was a matter of 
necessity. 

And what ^as to be Lizzie's own employment ? 
What was she to do in aid of the general fund ? 
Only home work at present ; she was almost too 
young for anything else $ besides, somebody must 
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be oook, housemaid, and houselceeper, while her 
mother was occupied in the school-room. Nothing 
pleased Lizzie better than busying herself with 
domestic affairs, unless indeed it were trimming a 
bonnet or decorating a dress. She was a capital 
hand at millinery or dress-making; but study, 
unless the term may be applied to the reading of 
exciting story-books, she left chiefly to Ernest 
and Agatha. 

Well, some of all sorts are required to make 
up the world, so that there is no occasion either 
to envy or to despise one another. If everybody 
sat poring over books and writing, who would 
cook the dinners and mend the stockings ? And 
there certainly is not much danger, in the present 
day, of young ladies becoming too intimately ac- 
quainted with the mysteries of the kitchen, and 
the details of household management. 



JOHN'S DIFFICULTIES. 

Is our times of difficulty and despondency, it is 
very encouraging to listen to the adventures of 
others, who have travelled in the same path. For 
as we learn how bravely they persevered through 
all the obstacles which they met with, and how 
thoroughly they conquered the foes that beset 
them, our hearts are cheered, our steps are quick- 
ened, and our determinations are strengthened. 
t In a weary, listless mood, I one day happened 
to turn over the pages of a book in which an inte- 
resting account was given of one whose "whole 
life was one long earnest struggle against the tide 
of circumstances." And as I mused over his 
biography, I felt ashamed of my own want of 
courage and constancy, and I returned with fresh 
energy to my arduous duties, and resolved to 
overcome all the obstructions in my way. 

Now I am sure, dear reader, that you, like 
myself, are sometimes weary in well-doing. You 
are, perhaps, inclined to suppose that no one ever 
found their pursuit of knowledge, or goodness, so 
impeded as yours is; and you luQf question 
whether it is possible for you to go on amidst so 
many discouragements. Then you must ponder 
as I did the record of John's difficulties. I think 
you will see that he was in a worse predicament 
than you are, and I hope you will be inspirited by 
his noble example. 

John was the son of very poor, but of de- 
cidedly Christian parents. His father spent most 
of his Hfc as a farm-servant, and for many years 
was much of an invalid, so that he could not, at 
any time, provide enough for the wants of his 
family. 

His two boys, of whom John was consider- 
ably the younger, were early obliged to exert 
themselves. Before our hero had numbered his 
thirteenth year, he was hard at work breaking 
atones on the pubHc road. It was intensely cold, 
wintry weather, but instead of complaining about 



his half-frozen legs and feet, he would merrily re- 
sort to the wildest gambols for a few minutes, in 
order to restore their warmth. 

But this severe toil was very badly paid ; and 
as weaving was then a more profitable employ- 
ment, John was apprenticed to a person of that 
trade. He quickly became expert at his new 
business, and could earn two shillings a-day. 

Wishing to assist his father, who was out of a 
situation, the young weaver conceived the idea of 
commencing business on his own account By 
the most desperate economy, about ten pounds 
were saved, with which looms and other necessary 
articles were purchased ; and John and his bro- 
ther cherished high hopes of their future inde- 
pendence. 

They were sadly disappointed. A reaction 
just then took place in trade, extensive failures 
followed ; the business was given up, and John 
was glad to return to his old occupation, at a shil- 
ling a-day. 

Still, he did not murmur, but toiled manfully 
on. And that, not only with his hands, but 
also with his head. He had received but very 
little education; he was scarcely able to write, 
and could not spell correctly ; but ** where there 
is a will there is a way," and John did not rest 
till he had found out the way. He stinted him- 
self of food to buy books, and he deprived him- 
self of rest in order to study them. At three 
o'clock in summer, and four in winter, he was up, 
and surrounded by his books and papers, till it 
was time to set out to work. All his way thitheir 
he was still busy. He had a little book of poems 
which he carried with him, and he used to take 
piece by piece, and con it carefully over, till he 
fixed the spelling of every word in his memory. 
For John was determined to perfect himself in 
orthography. For this purpose he bought a dic- 
tionary, which he examined whenever he was in 
doubt about the spelling of any word ; and which 
he was also in the habit of poring over when he 
had a few minutes to spare, that he might get a 
right pronunciation and accent in reading. 

A poor St. Andrew's student, who taught a 
school m the neighbourhood, was an excellent re- 
citer of poetry, and it happened that John had 
many opportunities of hearing him. As he lis- 
tened, the fire burned within, and he felt that all 
a poet's tastes and aspirations were his own. He, 
too, must write poems. 

And he did write them, with exquisite pathos, 
and with truthful simpHcity. "Eia study, the one 
room in which all the household occupations were 
carried on ; his desk, an old copy-book placed on 
his knee ; and his materials, a worn-out pen, and 
scraps of paper originally employed as wrappings 
for tea, sugar, and tobacco. 

But this was only in his leisure moments. 
For he was still a poor, day-labourer. While yet 
a lad of seventeen, he was engaged in winter 
in out-door work, which required him to stand 
nearly up to the knees in water ; and two years 
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afterwards, he was employed by the oreweer of 
an estate to ''work in the plantations, garden, and 
at whatever else might be required." He could 
not earn more than sufficed for the merest neces- 
saries of life. 

And in addition to the hardships of poverty, 
he experienced the drawbacks of sickness. His 
health was very delicate ; he was afflicted with 
more than one painful internal disease, and he 
was frequently laid aside from his labour by severe 
attacks of illness. 

A finer example of indomitable industry, and 
the triumph of mind over physical suffering, can 
hardly be imagined than that with which John's 
daily life furnishes us. He rose by his own un- 
aided efforts, and in spite of troubles and vexa- 
tions that would have broken the hearts of most 
men, to a rank in literature which many persona 
in the higher stations of life might envy. 

What he would have achieved had he lived 
longer we cannot tell, but " Ms sun went down 
while it was yet day.'* It is pleasing to know 
that the f uU consolations of the gospel sustained 
and cheered him in his last moments, and that 
his confidence was firmly fixed upon the Book of 
Ages! 

A volume, prepared by his loving brother, was 
afterwards published, entitled, '*The Life and 
Poems of John Bethune," which had a rapid sale, 
and many deeply-interested readers. 

All honour to his memory ! He was a noble, 
brave-hearted youth; and whatsoever he found 
to do, he did it wilji his might. And with his 
intrepid and untiring energy of soul, were com- 
bined some of the loveliest graces of the Christian 
character. Poor as he was, it is affecting' to read, 
how he contrived to help those who were more 
destitute than himself. When his own day's work 
was over, he hurried to the garden of some poor 
widow, to cultivate that without fee or reward ; 
and one season, he took the charge oi five such 
gardens. Unselfish, self-sacrificing, patient, hum- 
ble, subnnssive, grateful, and tenderly affectionate; 
a bright, soften^ lustre surroimds the name of 
the peasant poet, and wins our highest admira- 
tion. 

Now, boys, ah, and gvrls too ! — ^fer girls have 
as many difficulties to overcome as the boys — ^will 
you all take pattern by thb heroic-minded John, 
and press onwards, and upwards, with hopeful 
fortitude? Never give up; never despair! If 
you fidl to-day, try again to-morrow ; if the sky 
is dark and lowering now, think of ihe sunshine 
that will come by and by ; if ploughing and seed- 
sowing seem hard work, look forwiid to the 
glorious harvest. Work while it is called to-day, 
for the night is fast approaching in which no man 
can work ; and happy will those be who have so 
diligently improved the talents entrusted to their 
care, as to obtain from their Heavenly Master the 
sweet commendation, *' Well done, good andfiedth- 
ful servant." 



THE CHASSEUR AITOS. 

BY MBS. CABaOCHAEL. 

One morning my attention was arrested at Laurei 
Hill (Trinidud), by a number of blackbirds, whose 
appearance was foreign to me ; they were smaUe?, 
but not unlike an English crow, and were perchei 
on a calabash-tree, near the kitchen. 1 askei 

D , who at that moment came up from the 

garden, what could be the cause of the appearsnc-e 
of so many of those blaekbirds. She said, " Mio- 
ses, dem be a sign of the * blessing of God ;' der 
are not the blessing, but only de sign, as we saj, 
of God's blessing. Hisses, you'll see afoi« noon- 
time, how de ante will come and clear de houses;' 
At this moment I was called to breakfast, sad 

thinking it was some superstitious idea of X) ^"s, 

I paid no further attention to it. 

In about two hours after this, I observed an 
uncommon number of Chasseur ants crawling 
about the floor of the room ; my children were 
annoyed by them, and seated themselves on % 
table, where their legs did not communicate \n^ 
the floor. 

They did not crawl upon my person, but I wm 
now surrounded by them. Shortly after this the 
walls of the room became covered by them, and 
next they began to take possession of the tabks 
and chairs. I now thought it necessary to take 
refuge in an adjoining room separated only by a 
few ascending steps from the one we occupied!, 
and this was not accomplished without great care 
and generalship ; for had we trodden upon one, 
we should have been summarily punished. There 
were several ants on the steps of the stair, but 
they were not nearly so numerous as in the room 
we had left, but the upper room presented a sin- 
gular Bpectade ; for not only were the floor and 
walls covered like the other room, but the rocf 
was covered also. 

The open rafters of a West Indian house at &j 
times affcn*d shelter to a numerous tribe of insects 
more particularly the cockroach, but now their 
destruction was inevitable. The Chasseur ants, 
as if trained to battle, ascended in regular thick 
files to the rafbers, and threw down the cock- 
roaches to their comrades on the floor, who as 
regularly marched off with the dead bodies of the 
cockroaches, dragging them away by their united 
efforts with amazing rapidity. Either the cock- 
roaches were stung to death on the rafters, or else 
the fall killed them. The ants never stopped to 
devour their prey, but conveyed all to their store- 
house. 

The windward windows of the room were 
glass, and a battle now ensued between the ants 
and jack-Spaniards, hotly pursued on the panes of 
glass. The jack-spaniard may be called the wasp 
of the West Indies; it is twice as large as a 
British wasp, and its sting is in proportion more 
painful. It builds its nest in trees and old houses, 
and sometimes in the rafters of a room. The 
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jack-Spaniards were not quite such easy prey, for 
they used their wingS) which not one cockroach 
had attempted. 

Two jack-spaniaards, hotly pursued on the win- 
dow, alighted on the dress of one of my children. 
I entreated her to sit still, and remain quiet. In 
an almost inconceiyahle short space of time, a 
party of ants crawled upon her frock, surrounded, 
covered the two jack-spaniards, and crawled down 
again to the floor, dragging off their prey, and 
doing the child no harm.. 

ITrom this room I went to the adjoining bed- 
chamber and dressing-room, and found them 
equally in possession of the Chasseurs. I opened 
a large miUtary bhegt of hnens, which had been 
much infested; for I was determined to take 
erery advantage of such able hunters. I found 
the ants already inside ; I suppose they must have 
got in at some opening at tb^ hinges. I puUed 
out the linens on the floor, and with them hun- 
dreds of cockroaches, sot one of which escaped. 

We now left the house and went to the- cham- 
bers, built at a little distance ; but these aU were 
in the same state. I next proceeded to open a 
Btore-room at the other end of the house for a 
place of retreat, but to get the key, I had to re- 
turn to the under room, where the battle was now 
hotter than ever; the ants had commenced an 
attack, upon the rats and mice, aa&d, strange as it 
may appear, they were no match for their ap- 
parently insignificant foes. They surrounded them- 
as they had the insect tribe, covered them over 
and dragged them off with a celerity and imion of 
strength that no one who has not watched such a 
scene can comprehend. I did not see one rat or 
mouse escape, and I am sure I saw a score carried 
off during a very short period. 

We next tried the kitchen, for the store-room 
and the boy's pantry were already occupied, but 
l^e kitchen was equally the field of battle, between 
rats, mice, coekroachesyflud ants killing them. 

A pedlsr negro came up selling cakes, and see- 
ing the uproar, and the family and servants stand- 
ing out in the sun, he said, *' Ah, misses, you have 
got the blessing of God to-day, and a great bless- 
ing it be to get such a clearing." 

I think it was about ten when I first observed 
the ants, and about twelve the battle was formid- 
able ; soon after one o'clock, the great strife com- 
menced with the rats and mice, and about three 
the houses were cleared. In a quarter of an hour 
more the ants began to decamp, and soon not one 
was to be seen within doors, but the grass round 
the house was full of them ; and they seemed now 
feasting on the renmant of their prey, which had 
been left on the road to their nests. And so the 
feasting continued till about four o'clock, when the 
blackbirds, who had never been long absent from 
the calabash and pois deux trees in the neighbour- 
hood, darted down among them and destroyed by 
millions those who were too sluggish to make 
,good their retreat. By five o'clock the whole 
was over ; before sundown the negro houses were 



cleared in the same way, and they told me they 
had seen the blackbirds hovering about the 
almond trees as early as seven in the morning. I 
never saw these blackbirds before or since, and the 
negroes assured me that they never were seen but 
at such times. 

Herein, dear reader, you have an instance of 
what we may call the economy of God*s provi- 
dence ; and he must be dull of head, who does not 
recognize the Divine wisdom, and dull of heart 
who refuses to thank Him whose watchful care 
can send ravens to feed a prophet, Or ants and 
blackbirds to prevent noxious insects from becom- 
ing a plague. 



HISTORICAL PICTURES. 

IV. 

Let us in imagination enter the House of Lords ; 
thero is a trial going on. How hard and stem 
look the faces of judge and jury. And there 
stands the prisoner, erect, calm, noble — ^innocence 
is written on that clear forehead and in that un- 
fiinching eye. But how different the face and 
manner of his accuser, from whose lips have pro- 
ceeded such foul slanders. Hark! the prisoner 
speaks : " My lord, as you have refused to. allow 
me a coimsel to conduct my defence, at least suffer 
somebody to write for me, and assist my memory." 
The judge replies, "Any of your servants shall 
assist you in writing what you please." "My 
lord, my wife is here to do it ; " and at his loved 
voice steps forth that devoted vrife to assist her 
lord in the hour of his greatest distress. Oh, 
what a thrill of anguish and sympathy ran through 
the assembly as that pale, sweet, and heroic lady 
arose in the sight of her lord and his enemies, and 
made her way towards the desk. Name the lady 
and her husband. 



Hush ! it is the chamber of death. You may 
see that by a glance at that frail, expiring form 
lying on the richly-decorated bed. Is the dying 
one at peace? Oh, no! for ever and anon she 
turns her anxious restless look at the timepiece, 
the door, or her attendants. At last she murmurs, 
" Ah ! she comes not, and I, oh, I shaU die with 
this secret on my soul." But as a noise of ap- 
proaching footsteps Mis upon her ear, she grows 
deathly pale, and yet seems reUeved at the sight 
of a lady in the decline of life, but whose form is 
still majestic. She enters the apartment and seats 
herself by the bedside of the sufferer, whose faint 
low voice, broken by sobs and bitter reproaches, 
can be heard at intervals making her coniession of 
how once, tempted by her husband, she had deeply 
wronged both her visitor cmd one who now slept 
in death. Darker, sterner, fiercer grew the &ce 
of her listener as her tale proceeded, and, at the 
conclusion, mastered by passion, she rose, and, 
with a wild cry, shook the dying one in her bed. 
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exclaiming, "God may forgive you, hut I never 
can." Explain this fearful scene. 

VI. 

In one of the busy streets of London, many, 
many years ago, a small party of horsemen were 
riding. One of them, of kingly appearance, 
seemed to be the chief of the party, while upon 
his right hand rode a man of grave, haughty mien, 
attired in a scarlet cloak, richly trimmed with 
ermine. Soon a poor shivering, half-clad beggar 
met them. " Look !'* cried the king, his attention 
diverted for a moment by this miserable object, 
" at that poor starving man ; it would be a good 
deed to give Vn'm a warm cloak," His companion 
agreed, saying, " You do well, sire, to think of so 
good an action." ** Then he shall have one pre- 
sently," cried the king, at the same time seizing 
upon his friend's cloak. But he, not so willing to 
resign his finery, struggled stoutly with his royal 
master, whose strength prevailing, he presented to 
the astonished beggar the magnScent gift. Give 
the names of the king and his companion. 

vn. 

In a room in Dover Castle, a cardinal of Rome 
and his suite are anxiously awaiting some one's 
arrival. He comes at length, and, with cowardly 
and mean excuses, attempts to palliate his late 
conduct. But none of his pretences avail him ; 
and now, before all the assembled people, he 
kneels, and with his hands held in those of the 
cardinal, he swears a solemn oath. Now he re- 
moves the crown from his brow (for he is a king, 
spite of Ids submissive behaviour), and places it 
numbly at the feet of the haughty cardinal, who 
with the utmost scorn spurns this dishonoured 
emblem of royalty with his foot, and retires. 
Who can this proud prelate and weak king be ? 

A. G. T. 



Gum-Tragacanth is procured from a lowprickly 
plant which grows in the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago, and also in some parts of India. It is 
nearly white, and when put into water, instead of 
dissolving, it imbibes the liquid, and becomes of a 
dear jelly-like consistency. It is useful as a sub- 
stitute for paste, and as a bandoline for the hair. 

Gum-Sandarach is the yellow transparent resin 
of a tree growing only in Africa. It is used in 
making varnishes, and, when powdered, is known 
by the name of pounce, which is applied to the 
surface of writing-paper, after the erasure of any 
word. 

GuM-CoPAL is the produce of a tree growing in 
the northern parts of South America. It is princi- 
pally used as a varnish by painters, who prepare it 
tor use by boiling it in linseed oil. 

Gum-Lac is a substance forming the cells of a 
species of ant. In its natonil state it is nearly white, 
deriving its real colour from the bodies of the insects 
which remain in the cells. It is brought from the 
country in the neighbourhood of the river Ghmges, in 
EUindostBii. SeaUng-wax is made of g^im-lac, with 
the addition of veraiilion and rosin. Gam-lac is 
also us«d in japanning, varnishing, painting, and 
dyeing. 

Gum-Benzoin is the produce of a tree pprowin? 
in the island of Sumatra. It forms the principd 
ingredient in Friar^s balsam, which is used for heal- 
ing fresh cuts; it is &bkt used for making court- 
plaster, and is often burnt as incense in the chapels 
of Bomanists and Mohammedans, on account of its 
dehght^ fragrance. 



THINGS WORTH KNOWING 
ABOUT DIFFERENT GUMS. 

Gum-Ababic flows from a species of acacia, 
growing in Arabia ; hence its name of Arabic, or 
Arabian. It is used in medicine, for stiffening a 
variety of articles, for giving a consistency to ink, 
«tc. 

Gum-Senegal, brought from the Aincan pro- 
vince of that name, greatly resembles gum-arabic, 
but is larger and clearer. It is used for stiffening 
and glazmg chintzes, etc. About 30,000 cwt. of 
^m-arabic, and 18,000 of gum-senegal are annually 
imported. 

Gum-Mastick is the resmous jmce of a plant 
growing in most of the islands of the Grecian Aichi- 
pelago. It is extremely fragrant, and the women 
of n*my oriental nations chew it on account of the 
delightful perfume it imparts to the breath. It is 
principally used in this country for preparing a 
vamisli for pictures. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

MABCH. 

Prune rose-trees by cutting back half or more of 
last year's wood. China roses require little pruning, 
but they should be thinned. Sow hardy annuals in 
the open ground. Sow lines of sweet peas, and plant 
beds of clove and other carnations. Sow inig;nonette, 
nemophila, lupines, and escholtzia on a sunny bank. 
Tender annuals should be sown in boxes or pots, and 
kept in the house until large enough to transplant. 



EDITOEIAL NOTICES. 

The circulation of our Magazine steadily increases, 
and friends are actively engaged in obtaining new 

subscribers. Among tiiem is Kate S ^ a little 

school-girl of only nine years of age, who, seeing a 
number of Sunshine in a shop window, bought it, 
read it, liked it, set to work to make it known, and 
has written to say she has gained nineteen sub- 
scribers, and hopes to get more. Well done, little 
Kate! 

Second Editions of the January and February 
numbers are now ready. Several numbers of last 
year's Magazine have again been reprinted. As the 
work is stereotyped, our readers will always be able 
to obtain the previous numbers. 

Letters for the Editor, and Books for Beview,may 
be addressed to the Rev. W. Meynell Whittemoee, 
Stockwell, London, S., or at the Publisbers, 24^ 
Paternoster Row. 
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THE INTERRUPTED WEDDING. 

A HUNGARIAN TALE. 
By the Author of " Maey Powell." 



Chaptbb I. — The Wedding Festival. 
It was a beautiful summer morning. A long, 
covered cart, drawn by three spirited little Hun- 
garian horses, stood at the door of a rustic inn ; 
while the driver, in his sheepskin coat, wide boots, 
and tall sheepskin cap, was busily engaged in 
mending the harness. Two peasants^ one of them 



young and good-looking, the other middle aged, 
in their holiday suits, were impatiently awaiting 
the completion of the task, cmd the younger one 
especially was so urgent in his solicitations that 
the driver hastily pronounced the job finished, 
and they scrambled into their places, in a kind of 
wicker arm-chair capable of holding two persons 
slung at the side of the cart. 

A false start, and a sudden pull up, produced 
a roar of laughter from the jolly landlord, 
torrent of reproaches from the travellers, 
driver leapt from his seat and hastened ' 
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the harness, declaring that if thej had not heen 
80 impatient at first the job would not have re- 
quired doing twice. 

" Have pity on him, Sandro,"* cried the pub- 
lican merrilj, " and remember he is a bridegroom 
on his way to the wedding." Then re-entering 
the inn, he speedily returned with a large bottle 
in each hand, and presented them to the young 
man, saying — 

*• You shall have these for waiting. No words 
about it, I pray you. I knew your father well, 
and have pleasure in contributing to your wedding 
feast.'* 

The young man's brown eyes shone with 
pleasure, and he stretched out his brown hand 
and heurtily shook that of the inn-keeper. At 
the same moment the three little horses, starting 
off with a bound, nearly signed the death-warrant 
of the bottles, which the bridegroom hastily 
grasped hy their necks and never loosed his hold 
of wnile the journey lasted. 

Away — away ! at full gallop along the rough 
Toad,witii very little regard for safety — now past old 
gold mines well known to the ftncient Komans — 
now by deserted iron-works — ^now through fields 
of Indian corn and sugar-grasf that would in 
autumn be high enough to hide a tall man riding 
on a tall horse — now, through savage woods 
peopled by savage wolves, bears, and lynxes 
almost as large as leopards. Then out again into 
little savannahs, and past lone dwellings and 
small villages. The fiery little horses never flag- 
ged ; and their driver never ceased singing and 
talkuag to them. Paul Bety and his friend Peti 
kept i^p a broken conversation in raiaed voices, 
thoQ^ Paul would as soon have been quiet and 
thov^t over his coming happiness. 

^e longest ride ends at last ! And now they 
were in sight of the long village street, magnifi- 
cently wide, though magnificent in notbing eUe, 
in whic]|L stood the dwelling of 8usi, Paul's well- 
belov4)d. At the w^r end of the street might 
be Been the httle ehurch which was soon to re- 
ceive the wedding train, har<jUjp^ distinguiahed 
from t^e rude wooden homeaii^fMiB about it, save 
by its little Ghreek cross and absurdly small spire, 
abou^ 'ten feet high. 

The wAdding-gues^ ^ei'o already assembled, 
inside and outside the house ; and they set up a 
shout as the bridegroom triumphantly drove up 
to the door and sprang to the ground, having 
previously given his friend the bottles to hold. 
All was commotion and joyous excitement. The 
blushing Susi, in her bridal attire, wore no gems 
indeed, nor mock ones, which would have been 
very bad taste j but the trim black embroidered 
jacket laced over the full, snowy chemise and 
coloured cloth skirt, left nothing to desire in the 
way of becoming dress ; and her soft black eyes, 
beaming with furtive light, were shaded by long 
thick iMhes, that drooped modestly on her rosy, 
ronbumt cheeks. 

* Sandy; Alexander. 



She was the beauty of the village, and had 
already been on the point of marriage to Paul, 
when he had been torn from her by the conscrip- 
tion. An accident on purpose, which could not 
be proved to be on purpose, had released him 
from his military career, and he had hastened 
homeward, with all the speed and J07 of a lover, 
to claim his promised bride. 

As the little wedding train gaily proceeded to 
church, there were some of the company suffi- 
ciently observant to notice a group of blue-coated 
officials hanging about the httle mn of the place. 
These officials were Austrians, as detestable to tiie 
patriotic Hungarians as ever were the Komans to 
the Jews. There was no love lost on either side; 
if Hungarian hated Austrian, so did Austrian 
hate Hungarian; and knowing this full well, 
scowling looks were silently exchanged as the 
wedding train passed on. 

Outside all the houaes was a rough bench, in 
some cases a covered seat, which was occupied on 
the present occasion by tboae villagers who were 
not invited to the wedding, which indeed ther 
would certainly have been, could the house of 
Susi's parents have contained them all, for their 
hospitaUty was boundless. These villagers, as the 
bridal party approached, all stood up in a long 
straight row, the men with their hats off ; and, as 
it passed, bowed nearly to the ground. Among 
these polite persons might be observed a little 
boy with no clothes at aU on, except a very large 
hat, whidi, with a mighty effort, he removed with 
both hands in imitation of his seniors, but could 
not, by any effort, replace. With liis pretty 
golden curls thus uncovered, he made a very 
suitable representation of Cupid, descended to 
grace the solemnities. 

The priest who awaited them was a very 
youog mai^, with little more learning than them- 
selves. A very moderate proficiency in reading 
and writing was all that he could boast ; and if 
he did not sometimes call sump^ijaaus mumpsimiUj 
I am afraid be committed blunders quite as serious. 
5ut if he did, there wae ftftbody to «et him right, 
nor to know he was wrong ; so, what did it sig- 
nify? This Uttie community belonged to the 
Greek church, and the priest, happy fellow ! was 
a married man ; indeed, obliged to oe so ; and as 
his emoluments were small and his family large, 
he thought no scorn of adding to his means by 
field labour, and was, besides, the town carrier. 

On the present occasion, he had arrayed him- 
self, under his church vestments, in a pair of wide, 
loose trousers, tucked into an old pair of Welling- 
ton boots. He was a very handsome young man, 
and his long, black, silky hair flowed down to his 
shoulders, on either side of his brown, good-tem- 
pered, oval face. His church was not so hand- 
some as himself— the walls, of whitewashed wood, 
were disfigured rather than adorned by daubs 
that went by the name of pictures ; so that it was 
a pity the artist had not painted the church first, 
and whitewashed it afterwards. Q^iere were no 
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«eat8, for tJie members of the Qreek church always 
fitand or kneel ; two iron-work screens divided it 
into three parts. The altar was decorated with 
candlesticks, but indicated poverty rather than 
grandeur. Very little did this signify, however, 
to Paul and Susi, for here they were made man 
and wife, and the good-natured priest's face shone 
with sympathy as he tied the ]mot that no man 
could unloose. 

Is this the end of my story ? Far from it ; it 
is only just the beginning. It is quite a luMsk- 
neyed plan to make a. tale end with a wedding ; I 
am tired of it, so I prefer to have the wedding at 
the commencement. 

Susi's mother had prepared a most sumptuous 
banquet for the invited guests. The house only 
consisted of two rooms biult at right angles, round 
two sides of a court ; and an open corridor on 
another of the sides ; but during the hot weather, 
it was much pleasanter to eat in the open air than 
indoors ; no excuse, therefore, was needful, for 
spreading the feast in the corridor, on long boards 
supported by tressels, with benches on each side. 
It consisted, firstly, of a very good stew of meat 
and vegetables ; next, of a kind of home-made 
maccaroni and vermicelli, called nudel and sintdel 
— then, a favourite national dish of meat in rich 
gravy, with plenty of red pepper in it, which is 
called paprika — then, several fried fowls, a pud- 
ding, and a salad. Was this a good wedding 
feast, or was it not P Tell me, my mends ! 

Mangez avant que de boire ia an excellent rule ; 
but people cannot eat heartily without drinking, 
though it be but spring water. Happy would it 
^ have been for the party on the present occasion, 
' had they drank nothing but spring water ; instead 
of which, they aU began — ^that is, all the men — ^by 
taking a dram before dinner, of an exceedingly 
nasty intoxicating beverage extracted from plums, 
and called zioetohgen, I don't say they drank it to 
intoxication; they only took what they would 
have told you was a cheerful drop ; just enough 
to give zest to their eating. However, as it was 
what is called heady, it no doubt got into their 
heads, and predisposed them to be quarrelsome. 

But at present all was smooth as butter and 
-sweet as sugar. 

"'Tis merry in hall, 
When beards wag all j" 

and their beards are wagging over plates and 
dishes. You may hear Susi's mother say, *' Eat, 
neighbour, eat ! you are eating nothine I So-and- 
so, what a poor knife and fork you play ! When 
I was married, twenty years ago, you should hate 
seen my poor father, how he ate! my mother 
could not touch a morsel, poor soul, but she car- 
ried it off well. Come now, you tMtgt have this 
little bit more, or I shall think you don't like my 
cooking. Feti, are you taking care of yourself? 
You have come a long way. Paul, your plate's 
empty. You can look at Susi any day now, and 
all day long if you like, but you won't get such a 



paprika as 'this every day, I fancy! Not but 
what Susi's a good cook, too. She made the pud- 
ding, I give you my word !" 

/'And now, neighbours, we'll drink to the 
health and happiness of the young folks," says 
Susi's £ither, standing up with Ms hand on one of 
Paul's bottles, and the other bottle standing at 
his other hand. " This wine is better than com- 
mon, I think you'll say, and it will go all round, 
so let each fill a brimmer." 

And he was going .to fill a glass, when a hand 
was laid suddenly on his arm. 

" Stop !" said a harsh voice. He looked round 
in amazement. The blue-coated Austrian revenue 
officer stood beside him. 

'* What's the matter now ?" cried Susi's father, 
quickly. 

" I seize that wine ; it's smuggled." 

" No more smuggled than you !" said Susi's 
£ftther indignantly. "What business have you 
here, poking and prying? It's an infraction of 
our municipal law !" 

*' It is my lawful business, and I seize this 
wine in the Emperor's name." 

"And I crack your skull in the Emperor's 
name!" said the old man, banging the bottle 
against the officer's head, and makuig the blood 
flow over his eyes. 

«0 father!" cried Susi. 

*' Help ! help, in the Emperor's name,' ' shouted 
the officer, at whose voice several Austrians 
rushed in. All was now hubbub and horror. 
Knives were brandished, plates and pewter cups 
were hurled, women screamed, men vociferated, 
some fought, others strove to part the combatants. 
The revenue officer grasped Susi's father by the 
throat, ^d so nearly strangled him, that Paul, 
coming to the rescue, felled the Austrian with a 
blow on the temple, which laid him senseless on 
the ground. 

*'He is dead! you have killed him," said 
Peti. 



Chapteb II. — The Forest. 

Though the Hungarians generally drawl out their 
words — ^and for a very good reason, because each 
particular part of every word has its own meaning 
— yet at this moment of universal anarchy and 
commotion it may easily be supposed they spoke 
a good deal filter than usual, and sputtered out 
their syllables in noisy vociferation, till they could 
neither understand themselves nor one another. 

But if their words were unintelligible, their 
actions were not; for clenched fists advanced 
close to one another's faces, and arms threateningly 
raised to hurl missiles, spoke a language that a 
child might understand. Three dead men, or 
men apparently dead, lay upon the eround, two of 
whom wore the detested blue cloth dress. Susi 
had faulted, and was stretched flat on a bench, 
attended by her mother and a group of female 
firiends ; Janos, her father, was gulping with all 
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Lis might, to convince himBelf that he was not 
strangled ; and the officials, who for the moment 
liad l^en overpowered bj numbers, were returning 
to the charge, with a reinforcement of police. 

The Austrian's interference really was an in- 
fraction of the Hungarian municipal constitution ; 
as the whole executive power was vested in the 
elected officers of the county. But government 
was so determined to put down smuggling, that 
it h|id taken the illegal step of employing its 
officers to seize suspected goods wherever they 
might find them. This excited such general in- 
dignation, however, that it was not persisted in. 

In the midst of this confusion, Paul found 
himself forcibly dragged by Feti and another 
friend into an outhouse^ where panting for breath 
and as pale as ashes, he looked at them with a 
bewildered air, while they bespoke him thus — 

** You've done it, now, Paul ! Yes, done it — 
the revenue officer is as dead as a calf, and you'll 
he hanged before nightfall, unless you make off for 
the woods now while you can. Here, cut away 
till better times. You (ire married, so Susi can't 
be taken ieona. you ; and we'll tell her you're safe 
and hiding away till the affair has blown over." 

"I can't go! I won't!" 

*' But you ffNM^, so don't be foolish. Here's 
some money for you, my boy. Hark ! here come 
the police— they're looking for you. Here, take 
these sheepskins and slip them over your wedding 
dress, or it will betray you." 

Paul mechanically thrust his arms into the old 
sheepskin coat, and buried his silky black locks 
under the towering sheepskin cap, which gave him 
the appearance of a good-looking Bobinson Crusoe. 
Then with a look of agony towards the spot where 
he left his Susi, he darted off to the woods. The 
two friends anxiously watched him out of sight, 
and then returned to the scene of action. 

The fray had subsided. The revenue officer, 
still insensible, had been borne off by the police, 
who had likewise carried away some of the insur- 
gents ; but as the other two men on the ground 
had picked themselves up, and one was unhurt 
and the other only a peasant, these captives were 
shortly released, since it was known that Paul 
alone had felled the officer ; and no one seemed to 
remember that Janos had first hit him, save Janos 
liimself. It was found that the official's heart was 
still beating, and hopes were therefore entertained 
of his recovery *, but, in falling, his head had come in 
contact with the comer of a table, and received a 
really serious hurt ; so that while his life was un- 
certain, Peti and his colleague decided that Paul 
was much better out of the way. 

But what were the feelings of Susi, the bride 
of an hour, when, on recovering from her swoon, 
she learnt that Paul had disappeared ? It was 
indeed concealed from her at first that his absence 
Was likely to be long, for she was unaware of his 
daneer, having fainted when her father was seized 
hy the officer. She had not seen Paul give the 
fsktal blow; she therefore looked about for him 



with a bewildered air, and witnessed witli grief 
the overturned seats, broken plates and bottles, 
scattered eatables, and tablecloth half dragged off 
the t<able. 

** How sad an end to our wedding feast !** said 
she, pressing her hand to her head. " I suppose 
the guests ^l not return, and I am not sony for 
it ; but Paul — where is he ? will not he come 
back soon ?" 

"Yes, no doubt, soon," answered they, eva- 
sively, and Susi, pale and depressed, began to 
clear the disordered table. 

Meanwhile Paul had plunged into the forest 
without very well knowing what he was about or 
whither he was going. He really thought he had 
killed a man, and felt quite sure he had not meant 
to do so, but only to punish him well for throttling 
his father-in-law. 

" And he deserved it," thought he, chafing ; 
'*! did not mean to do it, but he deserved it, ti^e 
mean spy! stealing in and prying about to spoil 
our sport, and saying the wine was smuggled. 
If rogues do such things, they must take the con- 
sequences." 

This was very easy to say, but Paul had a 
pretty good notion of what the consequence would 
be to himself if the police got hold of bim ; and 
even supposing he were not hanged, it would be 
almost as bad to be sentenced to imprisonment 
and hard labour for life, far away from Susi. 
Anything but that ! and as he went over in his 
mind the sad results of the fray, he entered far- 
ther and farther into the forest^ till at last it 
occurred to him that he had gone far enough. 
He had not noticed his course, and now he did 
not in the least know whether he were to the east, 
north, or south of Susi's vilUge. 

While pausing to consider what he should do 
next, his ears were suddenly greeted with a simple 
air played on a pipe of reeds ; and directing bi» 
steps towards the sound, he came out on a clea^ 
ing, with a river in the distance, and encountered 
a pretty little boy of about eight years old, brown 
as a nut, and almost entirely without dothis^. 
He was trilling on his pipe like a little shepherd 
of Arcady, and he looked shyly up at Paul through 
his long tangled hair, without answering when bt 
spoke. 

A little farther on, Paul descried some rude 
gipsy tents, and went up to them. They coo* 
tained two women and several little children, tbe 
women absolutely in rags, the children almost 
bare. The women, on seeing him, immediately 
spoke to one another in their own peculiar Iad* 
guage, and then one of them addressed him in th< 
fiiwning manner they adopt all the world over. 

" You are welcome, beautiful young uoblemao 
with diamond eyes and bushy locks. Have joa| 
come to the poor Czegani to have your fortunffj 
told?" j 

" Oh no, good woman ; you know nothi 
about my fortune, or you would not take me for 
young nobleman, when I am only a poor peasant' 
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" Don't expect me to believe that,** said the 
gipsy. " The sUk robe peeps from beneath the 
sheepskin/* 

" Ah, true,*' said Paul, " I have on my wed- 
ding suit, though it is not of silk.** 

"And you have left your beautiful bride 
awhile, to know whether she will be faithful ?** 

'* No, I am sure she will be ! I am not a&aid 
of her. But I wish I knew when I should see 
her again, and how soon it will be safe for me to 
return to her." 

" Give me your hand, my sweet young lord, 
and I will tell you all about it.'* 

Paul held out his hand rather doubtfully. 
He was but a poor simple fellow, but he had no 
great opinion of gipsies. He had heard they were 
very cunning, and much addicted to thieving. 

" You must give me a piece of silver to cross 
your hand vidtb, or I cannot see the lines,'* said 
the woman. 

" I have none,'* said PauL " Oh, yes, I have, 
though,** added he, hastily, as he remembered 
the money that Peti had given or rather lent him. 
Peti was but a poor man ; and of course would 
expect it to be repaid when better times should 
come. 

When would better times come ? Could the 
gipsy tell him ? 

Paul thought he would try, at any rate. He 
was glad, just then, of anything to divert him 
from the dull, aching pain at his heart. Putting 
his hand into his dress-coat pocket, he took out, 
not a single coin, but all the money Peti had 
given him, glanced at it in a cursory way to see 
the amount, selected the smallest piece, and put 
the rest away again. 

" That's not enough," said the woman. 

" It must be enough,** said he. " Pm a poor 
lad, I am ; and the money is not mine, but lent 
by a friend at a pinch, and I don't know how long 
it must serve me." 



**Ah, but I know,** said the gipsy. "That's 
only silver, paltry silver, but you'll handle gold 
before long — before to-morrow.'* 



" Well, I wish I may ; but I wish still more 
to know when I shall see Susi.*' 

« Who's «u8i?** 

**WhatI don*t you know? Oh, then you 
can*t tell me anything about her !'* 

•'Don't snap me up so," said the gipsy, 
sharply. " I know all about Susi — I only asked 
an idle question.** 

" Well, then, give me an answer to a question 
that was not idle." 

" You won't see her for ever so long." 

** You don't say so ?'* exclaimed Pam, believing 
her in spite of himself, and feeling woefully dis- 
Hrppointed. 

** No, not for a long, long time. She'll have 
an illness first; and you*li have an illness. 
You've a friend, a foe, and a journey to go.*' 

** I hope the illness is not as certain as what 
jon*ve said last.*' 



" It*s all certain, every word.** 

"And where am I to journey P*' 

" Towards the east. Sleep here to-night, and 
to-morrow start with your face towards the 
east.'* 

"He must be tired and hungry," abruptly 
said the other woman, who had been looking at 
him intently. 

** Yes, I am both,** said Paul, sadly. 

"Sit down then, my dainty young squire, and 
you shall partake of our mean supper. I wish we 
had royal dainties, for your sake.** 

"Oh, nothing will come amiss,** said Paul, 
throwing himself on the ground. "You are 
cooking something that smells very nice.*' 

" We are cooking a hedge-hog — a tit-bit for a 
king.** 

Paul was disagreeably surprised to hear the 
nature of the repast. 

"Call Lillo,** said the first woman. "It is « 
done to a turn." 

A peculiar cry was made, and a man at some 
distance, who seemed very busy beside the river, 
looked up and came towards them. As he ap- 
proached, he eyed Paul with distrust and dislike ; 
and the repulsion was reciprocal, for Paul thought 
him a very disagreeable-looking man. He had a 
long, narrow, yellow fiice, lank black hair, and 
slouching gait. He squinted, and his mouth was 
drawn to one side. The women spoke to him in 
their own language, and seemed to satisfy him 
respecting the stranger. The meal began, and 
though Paul tasted the hedgehog with precaution, 
he did not find it bad. 

" You had better take off that heavy sheep- 
skin,** said the younger woman ; ** you must find 
it so hot.'* 

" Thank you, I prefer keeping it on.*' 

" Take off your nice under-coat, then — ^it is too 
good for the occasion.** 

" Indeed it is, but I may as weU wear it as 
carry it on my arm." 

" But you need not — I will take care of it for 
you.** 

" Thank you — I prefer taking care of it my- 
self.** 

The other woman here said something in a 
grumbling voice in the unknown tongue, to which 
the other with a roguish look responded, and 
then they all three laughed, which made Paul 
feel rather uncomfortable, for he thought they 
were plotting to get his money. 



THE WREN. 

Far from the haunts of men, 

In shady wood or glen. 

The busy Uttio wren 
Is happy, bUthe, and free ; — 

For built with skill and care, 

A cozy nest hangs there ; 

And "home is home," where'er 
In this wide world it be. 
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With larger birds in sight, 
The wren seems but a mite ; 
Nor is its plnmage bright. 

Nor are its song-notes gay ; 
Bnt with its tail erect, 
And fall of self-respect, 
And cheerfiilness unchecked ; 

It hops from spray to spray. 

An Irish legend old, 
A cnrions tale hath told, 
Of birds that met to hold 

A conclave in the spring. 
At which it was decreed ; 
That he who could exceed 
The rest in flight and speed. 

Should be their chosen kmg. 

Now, as you may suppose. 

The noble eagle rose. 

At once o'er friends and foes. 

And soared towards the sun ; 
And soon, with stately call, 
He published unto all 
The others, g^eat and small. 

The victory he had won. 

When lo ! from out his wing, 
A wren — pert little thing—; 
With quick and sudden spring. 

Flew up an inch or two : 
And from its station there. 
It hastened to declare 
With proud conceited air, 

** I am the Idag — ^not you !" 

So folks in later days, 
Have often sought to raise 
Themselves to heights of praise r- 

Not by their own endeavour. 
But by another's aid ; 
By triumphs " ready-made," 
They take some lofty grade. 

And pass for being clever ! 

But you, and I, dear friend. 
In striving to aflcend 
Where'er our wishes tend. 

Will leave ieruch schemes alone ; 
For if we mean to claim 
The heritage of fame. 
We first will win the same 

By efforts of our own ! 



SHOET HISTOET OF FEANCB. 
By the Author of *« Mast Powell.** 

Chaptsb ZX. 

Thb little blue-ejed, fair-haired dauphin, who 
now should have become Louis XVII., was as un- 
happy a child as ever lived. He was torn from 
the arms of the unhappy queen his mother, whose 



only comfort thenceforth was in seeing him 
through a chink, passing to and from his room ; 
and at this chink she used to watch for hours. 

The poor little nrince, for we cannot call him 
king, was given in the charge of a brutal shoemaker 
named Simon, who kept him in filth and wretched- 
ness, terrified him by his severity, and did all he 
could to make him as wicked as himself. The little 
boy passed his days without any kind of employ- 
ment, and latterly in complete silence. His bed 
was not made ror six months, and though he 
might have washed himself, he was too depressed 
and ill to be capable of the exertion, so that he 
was in a terrible state. At length a kinder jailer 
was put over him, who endeavoured to rouse him, 
but the poor little prince was released by death 
from his sufierings. 

There was now no king in France, but a set 
of wicked men were in power, whose goyemment 
was called the Eeign of Terror, for it was by 
terror that they reigned. The worst of these men 
was Bobespierre, and when his bad companioii5 
could bear him no longer and put him to death, 
the Beign of Terror ceased ; but France continued 
to be in a very bad state. Great numbers of the 
nobility and clergy had already escaped to Eng- 
land, where they lived on charity or by their own 
industry, teaching music, dancing, languages, etc., 
in a very praiseworthy manner. 

Meanwhile a furious war was raging between 
France and other countries, and this war brought 
into notice a young officer named Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who, by his brilliant genius, soon 
attained the highest militaiy distinction. Under 
his command, the French made themselves feared 
by their enemies, and at length England was the 
only country with whom they were at war. 

But though this war was so very expensive and 
dangerous, there never could have been a cause in 
which we more clearly took the right side. We 
were fighting in the name of religion and virtue ; 
and Nelson and Gollingwood fought for us by sea, 
and Wellington on land. He was only Arthur 
Wellesley when the war beean ; then he came to 
be Sir Arthur, then Lord Wellington, and at 
length the Duke of Wellington. First, though, 
he had to %ht many battles, and circumvent 
Bonaparte, who was almost as clever as himself 
in a great many ways. 

Bonaparte, who -wna very ambitious, desired 
to be the first man in France, and came to be so 
step by step, though it did not last long. The 
French at this time hated the name of Imig, but 
he got himself made First Consul, which was next 
to it, and afterwards he was made Emperor, 
which was even more than being king. 

His wife Josephine was a very ] beautiful 
and sweet-tempered woman, but as she brought 
him no children, he, without any regard to religion 
or affection, set her aside and married JMStria 
Louisa, daughter of the Emperor of Austria. 
This was in March, 1810, when he was forty 
years of age ; a short^ stout man, but better look- 
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ing than when he was younger. He afterwards 
looked back on this " Austxian match " as one of 
the causes of his ruin ; and he deserved that it 
should be so. Before the next year was out, 
signs that the Emperor of Austria was unfriendly 
to him were given by his letting the Prussian troops 
pass through his territories to fight his son-in-law. 
Napoleon was trying, however, to make up his 
quarrel with Russia, but his own haughty temper 
prevented it. He said, " The word impossible 
does not exist for France. There must be one 
code, one coinage, and one court of justice for all 
Europe. The states of Europe must be melted 
into one, with Paris for its capital." 

And, himself for its Emperor, of course! 
This was a speech fit for Nebuchadnezzar, and, 
like Nebuchadnezzar he was to fkll ; but not, like 
him, to ascribe all glory to 0od afterwards. 

He reckoned himself, one way and another, 
the head of 800,000 men ; and with this force, 
thought himself a match for Bussia. Without 
any particular cause, therefore, he prepared to 
make war upon it. 

The Emperor Alexander, hearing he had 
marched great bodies of troops into Prussia, sent 
to beg he would withdraw them. Napoleon 
haughtily replied that he was not accustomed to 
obey the orders of any foreign power. 

This looked like mischief, and was meant for 
it. After holding a grand court at Dresden, and 
taking the lead among ail his subject kings, in- 
cluding the emperor, his father-in-law, but with- 
out any representative of Bussia, he spoke openly 
out. 

" Soldiers," said he, " Bussia is dragged on by 
her fate ! her destiny must be accomplished. Let 
lis , cross the Ni<jmen, and carry war into her 
territories.*' 

The Emperor Alexander spoke in a very 
different style to his subjects. (I saw him when 
I was a little ^1 — I remember his fair, frank, 
fresh-coloured face now— he was tall, rather bald, 
with blue eyes and light hair.) 

** Bussians," said he, '* you are going to fight 
for your religion, yovse liberty, and your homes. 
Fear nothing ! yoiir enlperor is among you, and 
God will be our guard !' 

And so it proved. Bonaparte's thousands 
of troops came on in a long line, spreading over 
three nundred miles, as if they would sweep 
over Bussia like a great sea-wave. The Bussians 
had orders to fall back as they advanced, destroy- 
ing whatever they could not take with them, and 
drawing the enemy into the heart of thd country, 
which would itselif be their worst foe. Obeying 
this order, they set fire to their houses and furni- 
ture, took such provisions and money as they 
could carry, and fled with their wives and children 
into the interior. 

Napoleon crossed the Niemen. It was a 
solemn moment. No one was to be seen on the 
Bussian side of the river but a solitary Cossack on 
horseback, carrying a long lance. He rode up to 



the advanced guard and cried, "For what pur- 
pose do you enter the Bussian country ?** 

" To beat you and make a conquest of it," 
said the guard. 

The Cossack clapped spurs to his wild-looking 
horse, and galloped off into the forest. At the 
same time, a tremendous thunderstorm came on. 
*'The stars in their courses fought against Sisera." 

Napoleon had persuaded himself that when 
he entered Bussia, the common people would 
flock to him gladly. Instead of this, they were 
all faithful to their lords. In the course of a few 
days, thousands of them offered as volunteers, so 
that muskets enough could not be found for them. 
Consequently, each nobleman was obliged to arm 
his people with a pike. Their uniform sma a gray 
suit of clothes, with a red sash in which they 
carried a hatchet. 

Napoleon, disappointed in his expectations, 
stopped short for three weeks at Wilna; and 
then, giving up the idea of marching on St. 
Petersburg, resolved to direct his course to the 
ancient city of Moscow. To reach this, he must 
pass through the beautiful and flourishing town 
of Smolensk, from which all the old men, women, 
and children fled at his approach; and here a 
most dreadful battle was fought, endhig with burn- 
ing the town, which, in the darkness of night, 
looked like an eruption of Vesuvius. 



BEYOND THE HILLS. 

A GLAD, but weary pilgrim, 

I hasten day by day. 
Along the path before me ;. 

Along lire's chequered way. 
One 8x>ot allures me onwards. 

One hope my bosom fills ; — 
'* Home, home, sweet home," awaits me. 

Beyond the hills ! 

My path is often toilsome, 

And storm-clouds o'er it sweep ; 
And hard I sometimes find it 

To climb the mountain steep ; 
But love inspires my footsteps, 

And peace her balm distils ; — 
And bright is Heaven's fiiir mansion 

Beyond the hills ! 

At times, beneath the shelter 

Of some wide-spreading tree, 
I sit and strive to fancy 

What perfect rest will be ; 
And strange and deep emotion 

My musing spirit thrills. 
As faith beholas the glory 

Beyond the hills ! 

Bevond the hills ! all sorrow 

And care are there unknown ; 
Across that radiant landscape 

Earth's shadows are not thrown. 
One strain of seraph music 

All grief for ever stills ; — 
And peerless flowers bloom sweetly 

Beyond the hills! 
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With staff in hand I travel, 
Nor deem the jonmej long ; 

Belling all the transit 
With many a pilgrim-song. 



The wAy is bright with promise ; 

No iear mine ardonr chills ; 
And home, sweet home, awaits me. 

Beyond the hills ! a. at. 
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[ERNEST AT WOBK IN THE LITTLE SHOP PARLOUR.] 



EENEST WILTON; 

OB, GETTING ON IN LITE. 

By the Author of " Dora Selwtn.*' 

Chapteb X— The New Beoom Sweeps Clean. 

Sbnest found plenty to do the first day he was 
at Mr. Hunter*8. There were several family bills 
to be made out ; some fresh orders that were be- 
ing sent home had to be entered in the day-book ; 
and there was a puzzling mistake to rectify in a 
troublesome old gentleman's account. And Mr. 
Hunter happened to be so engaged with a sucoes- 
eion of small customers that he had not much 
time to give to anything else, and was readly yery 



glad of Ernest's assistance. Writing was Ernest's 
favourite employment, and he was, as he had told 
Mr. Hunter, tolerably quick at figures, so that his 
hours were pleasantly as well as usefully occu- 
pied. It is a good thing when the work that we 
have to do, is work that we like to do ; for this 
sweetens labour, and is likely to insure success. 

Ernest got on nicely with his accounts, for he 
was only once interrupted by having to run out 
into the nearest square, with a very small parcel 
of cocoa, which a fashionable young lady required 
in haste for her mamma's lunch; and which 
small parcel the said young lady might just as 
well have put into her muff, or her pocket, and 
have thus allowed Ernest to remain undisturbed 
at his desk. This was Ernest's private observa- 
tion, dear reader, not mine. For I am so fully 
acquainted with the inability, or the unwillingness 
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of young ladies, in general, to oonyey the tiniest 
articles of purchase to their own abodes, that I 
should never for one moment entertain such an 
improbable supposition as that of Ernest's. And 
he will grow wiser in time, if he has much to do 
with trade, or with young ladies either. 

It would have beena relief to Lizzie's mind all that 
morning if she could have peeped at her hrothef, 
and have seen how comfortably he was situated. 
!For he was not in the shop, but in^a small parlour 
which opened into the shop, and which was in 
reality a narrow piece of the same, separated hy a 
slight partition from the business department. It 
was a snug Uttle room, with a biasing fire in it ; 
for whenever Mr. Hunter came in to warm hit 
hands, which ifris very frequently^ he always gave 
a vigorous polte to the fire, and heaped an abun- 
dance of coaltf upon it. Mr. Hunter liked to httve 
plenty of e^ry thing that was good. His wife, I 
beUeve, coMdered him rather extravagant ; but 
then she Ifiso considered that, as he made the 
money, h<$^ had' a right, provided there was no 
actual watfto, to spend what he pleased of it. She 
would hard objected, on the seore of economy, to 
such incessant meddling with the fires, only she 
knew that Mr. Hunter did so enjoy his merciless 
attacks upon them ; and it foHowed, as a matter 
of couifse, t^iat whatever Mr. iKxaA/st enjoyed, he 
was to harve, if he could. S^ wdV a good, loviag 
wife ; fmd though at the bottom of her heart she 
rather begrudged some of heif husbandVexpensiTe 
ways, she neither opposed nor found ftmlt with 
them. So long as they contributed to Bis Happi- 
ness, she wail l^th sQent and MHsfied; No'Tfon- 
der that, under such treatment, Mr. Huiit* wae 
so stout^ so domfortable-looking, skid- so even-tem- 
pered. It would have been a shame if he had 
been otherwise. 

They were very pleasant people, you see, for 
Ernest to be with. Mrs. Hunter had not any- 
thing to do with the business, but then her own 
large sitting-room adjoined the shop-parlour, and 
she occasionally came in to see how her husband 
was getting on, and to have a few minutes' chat 
with him. Ernest felt at home with her directly ; 
she was kind, and unassuming in her manners ; 
and, without making the least pretension, was 
evidently intelligent and well informed. 

" A very nice person, with no nonsense about 
her,*' was the opinion Ernest gave respecting Mrs. 
Hunter, in answer to one of Lizzie's eager inqui- 
ries, when he returned home. Boys' have a great 
dislike to what they term " nonsense" in the fairer 
sex, and I have sometimes been disposed to sym* 
pathize with them* 

So far, Ernest liked his new situation better 
than he expected. It was much more agreeable, 
he thought, than being in a large establishment, 
where he should have huEui to mingle with all sorts 
of companions, and might have been obliged to 
keep very late hours. There would be work 
enough for him at Mr. Hunter^s, no doubt ; for 
Mr. Himter was a thorough man of business, and 



rarely idled away a moment (not even when he 
poked the fire, for he did that with as much 
energy as when he reached down a canister, or 
opened a tea-chest), and he required the same in- 
dustry frt>m every one in his service. 

His thick, clumsy-looking porter was always 
busy about something ; for when he was not out 
with the basket, there was coffee to grind, and 
sugar to break, and a variety of other small occu- 
pations which belong to every grocer's shop. And 
Ernest was now to come in for his share of the 
daily duties. He felt that he should have to earn 
the six shillings which were to be his at the end 
of the week. But Ernest did not like his place 
any the less for that. No right-minded youth 
does. A fair exchange of work, and wages, is all 
tlurt he will wish for. 

Mr. Hunter was one^ of those sensible trades- 
mtai who ii{»prove df the early closing movement. 
H# saw BO advflintagfr either to "master," or 
''man," i)i having thc^ shop opeili till a late period 
of the evening. During busiiiess hours nis fa- 
vourite motto was; " WhatsoevelP thy hand findeth 
to dt>, do it with ^y might ;" but he liked those 
hours to be as few as they reaMnmbly could, for, 
as he used to say, '' All work, and no play, makes 
Jack a dull boy." So he set an excellent Aample 
to his neighbour^, by having his shutters up in 
good time. And several of the masters followed 
that example, to the great comfort of their ap- 
prentices and young' men. 

Ernest, however, was not required to stay 
even until the shop wafr closed. He was to^ leave 
soon'ailep te«; and as tea waar a very earljf meal 
at the Huntexl', he #ould be able to spend all his 
evenings at hoiM, aaSd thus MaVe time for self- 
improvement. 

Chapteb XI.— a Gentle Pfsh Up-fliui. 

Ebnest went away this first afternoon directly he 
had finished his tea, because Mr. Himter asked 
him to take back one or two books which he 
wished to return to a friend from whom he had 
borrowed them. This would give Ernest half an 
hour's longer walk than usual, as Mr. Hunter's 
friend lived in quite the opposite direction to 
Ernest's present home. His residence was not far 
indeed from Ernest's old home, an engraving of 
which you had in our first chapter, and Ernest 
knew the street to which he was directed perfectly 
well. 

"That is a nice, intelligent lad," said Mr. 
Hunter to his wife, as Ernest closed the parlour- 
door after him ; " he has worked to-day as well 
as I could have done. The bills were ul nicely 
made out ; no blunders in them ; and no unne- 
cessary questions about them. Quick, business- 
like habita ; he will do very well." 

" New brooms sweep clean, you know," said 
Mrs. Hunter, smiling. 

"Very true, my dear, so they should," was 
the reply. " What is a broom worth if it is not 
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of some use in its best days ? But I hare seen a 
grefit deal, both of *new brooms,* and of 'old 
brooms/ too, in mj time, and I think I can give 
a pretty good guess how they are likely to turn 
out." 

" Well, I am glad you are pleased with Ernest 
Wilton," said Mrs. Hunter, " not only for his own 
sake, but because it will be such a comfort to his 
mother if ha gets on well. It must be a hard 
struggle to her, poor thing, to have to live such a 
different life from that to which she has been 
accustomed; but she seems to bear up veiy 
courageously." 

" Yes ; and they all appear alike in that re- 
spect," said Mr. Hunter. " There is no fooKsh 
pride to hinder their making the best of the 
means within their reach. The boy was willing 
to do anything that he could do, in order to be 
employed. I beliere he would have taken my 
porter's place, if he had been equal to it, and if it 
had been the only possible place to be had, rather 
than have continued at home, a daily burden to 
his mother." 

*'Six shillings is not a great deal for him," 
said Mrs. Hunter, thoughtfully. 

"It is enough for a beginning," «aid Mr. 
Hunter. " You do not generally complain of my 
being stingy," he added, with an arch glance at 
his wife. 

She laughed. ''No, indeed, I think I may 
safely leave the matter in your hands, so far as 
Ernest is concerned." 

" I think you may," he said. " I intend to do 
all I can for him ; and if he goes on as he has 
begun, I shall soon increase his salary, and render 
it worth his while to remain with me ; at least, 
until he meets with something more advantage- 
ous." 

As Ernest walked along with a quick, elastic 
step, I can assure you that he felt himself to be 
quite an important personage in the world. He 
was not now a little boy, to be indulged and taken 
care of by a fond mother ; but he had attained to 
the dignity of being a " bread-winner," and he 
already saw in himself the stay and support of 
his family. He seemed to be identified, in his 
own mind, with all that was manly, and indepen- 
dent, and enterprising ; and he looked forward to 
the future with eager hopefulness. How we fancy 
ourselves to be men and women before we really 
are so! 

Just in advance of Ernest was a tall gentle- 
man, who was carrying several small parcels, 
wrapped in paper. By their size and shape, they 
appeared to be magazines, or pamphlets, or some 
kind of stationery. He was most probably going 
home, like himself, Ernest thought, after the 
fatigues and business of the day — for Ernest often 
formed conjectures about persons in the street — or 
else he had come by the train from the next town, 
where he had made some purchases for himself, or 
for his children. 

While the gentleman was hastening on, quite 



unconscious that he was the subject of anybody's 
cogitations, one of his thinnest packages quietly 
slipped from his grasp, and fell softly upon the* 
pavement ; so softly that it was neither heard nor 
missed by its owner. No one Was near but Er- 
nest, who sprang forward immediately, and, pick- 
ing up the lost article, restored it very politely to- 
the singer. 

Yet was he altogether a stranger? As he 
turned with a little surprise to Ernest, it seemed 
to Ernest that there was something not altogether 
unfamiliar to him in the expression of the gentle- 
man's features. Surely he must have seen hini 
before. But he could not recollect where, or- 
when. It might, perhaps, have been at. one of 
the offices where lie had called in search of a 
situation. 

The gentleman thanked the young finder for 
restoring his truant property to him. As he took 
it from Ernest's hand, he instinctively thought of 
giving him a trifle for his honesty, supposing in» 
the twiUght, and in the hurry of the moment, 
that he was a poor lad ; but a second glance dis- 
pelled his mistake, and he only repeated his 
thanks, and wondered how he could have been so* 
careless as to drop the parcel. 

*• It is a very cold afternoon," said the gen- 
tleman, pleasantly; ''you are just out of school,. 
I suppose ?" 

*' No, I left school some mqnths since," replied 
Ernest, with a slight bftiness of tone ; " I am in 
a situation now." 

"Indeed!" said the gentleman, with a half» 
smile, which Ernest did not observe, " and what 
sort of situation have you ?" 

It was a good thing " Lizzie" was not with her 
brother at that moment. How vexed she would 
have been with the question ! 

** I am at Mr. Hunter's, the grocer's, in Wynd- 
ham Street." 

"Ah, I know Mr. Hunter; he is a very 
worthy man ; and if you tread in his steps, my 
toy» you will be a credit to society. But you are- 
rather young to be out at work yet; I should 
have thought that a year's more schooling first 
would have been better for you." 

"Yes, it would, sir," said Ernest, "only we 
could not afibrd it. I always went to school 
while my father lived, but when we lost him we^ 
lost nearly all our income, too ; and I was obliged 
to give up my lessons, and try to help my 
mother. And that was how I went to Mr> Hun- 
ter's. I should have liked a rather different situa* 
tion to his, but I could not get one." 

And gently drawn out by his kind listener,, 
Ernest told, with boyish frankness, all the difficul* 
ties he had experienced in seeking for employ- 
ment, and all the regrets which he had felt in 
relinquishing his favourite studies for active occu* 
pation. 

" Only," he said, in conclusion, " I do not so- 
much mind it now, because I am able to do some* 
thing for my mother." • 
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*'That is nght" said the genUeman; "a 
blessing is sure to rest upon those who honour 
and help their parents. And you will be none 
the worse for this change in the long run. Whe- 
ther jou are in a grocer's shop, or in a mercantile 
counting-house, it depends chiefly upon yourself 
what you become in after life. In a country like 
ours, all hnye a chance of rising if they exert 
themselves, as well as opportunities for enlarging 
and cultivating their minds if they choose to avaU 
themselves of them. What do you do with your 
evenings ?** 

Ernest modestly described the few plans 
which he had arranged for his leisure hours. 

"You are in 3ie right track, I see," said 
Ernest's new acquaintance. " And if you only go 
on as you have begun, and avoid unsteady com- 
panions, and places of idle amusement, there is 
not much doubt of your success. Slches may, or 
may not be yours ; for toil and industry will not 
always secure them ; but knowledge and wisdom 
never elude the search of an earnest seeker. But," 
he said, rather abruptly, " there u a higher wis- 
dom than that of this world ; do you know any- 
thing about that ?" 

Ernest coloured. "I hope I do, sir," he 
said. 

" I hope so too," said the gentleman, cheer- 
fully, as they reached the comer of a street, round 
which he was evidently going to turn. " Have 
you been to any of the lectures at the Literary 
Institution?" he said to Ernest, as they were 
about to part. 

"No," said Ernest, **! am not a member 
there." 

" But the lectures are open to any one, you 
know, who is not a member." 

"Yes," said Ernest, quietly, "so I have un- 
derstood." 

But he did not say that the reason of his non- 
attendance was the comparative expensiveness of 
the terms, for he was afraid that such an explana- 
tion would be what children call " making mean- 
ings.*' However, it was not needful that Ernest 
should be more exphcit, for the gentleman readily 
49umiised the true state of the case. In fact, it 
was with the view of confirming his own idea on 
the subject that he had made his last remsrk. 
He immediately took out his pocket-book, and 
eelecting a large printed card irom its contents, 
he put it into Ernest's hand, saying, " If you will 
ob%e me by accepting this ticket, it will admit 
you to all the lectures and also to the * soiree,* 
which is to be held on the fifteenth." 

Ernest had seldom felt more ready to "oblige'* 
any one in his life than he did now; and he 
expressed his thanks very warmly in return for 
the ticket. 

" Stay," said the gentleman, half unclosing his 
pocket-book again, " perhaps you have a brother 
who would like to go with you to the lectures ? 
Young folks generally prefer to have a companion 
«t such places." 



''No, sir, thank you, I have not any brother,** 
said Ernest. 

"Nor yet a friend?" 

Thus interrogated, Ernest saw no h&rm in 
saying that he had a " sister," to whom it would 
be a great treat to hear most of the lectures ; 
«but '* 

Ernest's " huts*' were speedily cut short by the 
bestowal of a second ticket. "I am glad you 
thought of your sister,'* said the gentleman ; "it 
is so pleasant when brothers and sisters go hand 
in hand together, and share alike in all their little 
recreations. And you need not hesitate about 
the tickets, for, being one of the committee, I 
have several of them at my disposal, and it is 
quite a gratification to give them to those who 
will make a good use of themi." 

So the gentleman departed, leaving Ernest to 
wonder who he could be, and likewise to congra- 
tulate himself upon the acquisition of two admis- 
sion cards. He had so very much wished to 
attend these lectures, but he knew that he must 
not encroach upon his mother's slender funds for 
that purpose; and now by the merest accident 
his desire was granted. 

Nor was Lizzie much less delighted than 
Ernest was. Eor she dearly loved going out any- 
where, especially with Ernest^ and most of the 
lectures were sufficiently entertaining to be attrac- 
tive to a young lady like herself. 

How easy it is to give pleasure to others! 
Those two tickets made Ernest and I^izzie as 
happy as some people would be if an unexpected 
legacy were left them. And yet to the gentleman 
their cost was so trifling, as scarcely to be worth, 
to him a moment's consideration. 

. It is for want of thought, rather than for want 
of inclination, that we do not more frequently 
attempt to scatter flowera in the dull pathway of 
those around us. There are so many little ways, 
if we will only be on the look-out for them, in 
which we may brighten life to the young, or to 
such as are in straitened circumstances. 

Lizzie, of course, found abundant materials, 
in Ernest's afternoon adventure, for her favourite 
pastime of castle-building. She imagined all 
kinds of improbable and impossible things that 
were to result from this romantic event — though 
Lizzie was the only one who saw any " romance" 
it it — and when she fell asleep that night, she 
dreamt that Ernest was going to be either the 
Lord Chancellor, or the Lord Mayor of London ; 
she could not tell which. 



A CHAT ABOUT THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 

"I AK BO glad it is half-holiday, to-day," said 
Fanny Brown, as she sat on a low stool by the 
fire, peeling an orange for herself. " Now, if I 
were the Queen, I should make a law that all 
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schools should he dosed every day at twelre 
o'clock. All ffirls* schools I mean ; I should not 
interfere -with the hoys, hectrase I think they are 
as well out of the way till tea-time," and Fanny 
glanced archly at her brothers. 

**What nonsense!" exclaimed Willy. "If 
you were the Queen, you would not want to make 
such a trumpery law as that." 

^* Yes, I should," said Fanny, decidedly. 
'* Well, hut you could not make it !" replied 
Willy, <*so there is an end of it. The Queen cannot, 
of course, order people to do whaterer she pleases." 
" Why not ?*' said Fanny. 
" Because she has not the power." 
Fanny looked rather imbeUeying. She enter- 
tained very large ideas of royal authority. 

" Ask Arthur, and he will tell you just the 
same," said Willy. 

Ijike a thorough little woman, Fanny was de- 
termined not to yield her point unless compelled 
to do so, and she therefore appealed to her elder 
brother. He was just finishing his Latin exercise 
for the next day, but when he htord the inquiry, 
lie at once confirmed Willy's statement. 

*' Well, it is very strange," said Fanny, *' that 
the Queen cannot gOTcra people as she likes. I 
thought the Queen could do anything. How is 
it?" 

Arthur was leaving the room, but he waited a 
minute to explain, that it was because our coun- 
try had a limited, or constitutional monarchy, in- 
stead of being ruled by despotism. 

This explanation, like many such, perplexed 
rather than enlightened the hearer. 

" Dear me," said Fanny, " how grandly Ar- 
thur does talk ! I cannot understand such hard 
words." 

She spoke so dolefully, that her father laid 
aside his newspaper, and said, with a smile, ^'Ifl 
were the Queen, Fanny, I would make a law that 
eyerybody shoiQd use plain and easy words.'* 

Fanny laughed, and her father continued: 
^' Suppose I try what I can do to help you. Let 
us have a litUe chat about the government, and 
perhaps we shall get some clearer ideas respecting 
it. There are several kinds of government in the 
world," said Fanny's &ther. **In some coun- 
tries, where the people are not much civilized, 
they are divided into little tribes, and each one of 
these tribes is governed by a chief. There is often 
a council of old men in the tribe, who assist the 
chief by giving him advice." 

"Oh, father," said Willy, eagerly, "that is 
how the American Lidians do in the stories which 
I have read about them." 

"Yes," said his father; "and the tribes of 
Patagonia are ruled in the same way. But in 
some countries one man has all the power. There 
are no laws but those which he chooses to make. 
He is commonly called a kiti^, or an emperoTy or 
a czar J or a tultan; and this kind of government 
is called a detpotitm, Bussia, Austria, and Tur- 
]Ley, for instance, are despotisms. Then there is 



another kind of government, in which, although 
the king has much power, yet he governs accost- 
ing to 'laws and customs instead of doing as he 
pleas^.. This is called a mona/rchy** 

" Lfke we have in England," said Willy. 

" No," said his father, " not exactly. There is 
another kind of government which is partly car- 
ried on by the king or^ queen, and partly by the 
people. The people appoint the men who shaH 
make their laws, and the king takes care that 
these laws are obeyed. The duties and rights of 
the people and kmg are all secured, sometimes by 
being written down, and sometimes they are un- 
derstood withQut being written. This kind of 
government is called a limited monarchy, because 
the king's power is limited by the people." 

"Oh, I see now what Arthur meant,** said 
Fanny, her fiioe brightening as she spoke. " Thait 
is our kind of government, then ?" 

"Yes," repUed her father, "the govemment'of 
G-BBiT Bbitain is of this description. It is a 
limited monarchy, consisting of king (or queen), 
lords, and commons ; and its form, or constitution^ 
recognises, and takes care of the rights of all 
classes of the inhabitants.** 

" What are lords and commons, fether ? — grea* 
people, and common people ? And how do they 
help to govern ?*' 

"The Souse of Lords, as it is called, is com- 
posed of noblemen and bishops. The House of 
Commons is composed of knights, citizens, and in- 
habitants of borough towns, who are chosen by 
coimties, cities, and boroughs.** 

" Don't you remember, Fanny, that we had an 
election here last summer, and chose two members- 
for parliament ?" observed Willie, anxious to show 
his acquaintance with the subject. "Well, they 
sit in the House of Commons now.** 

"And what have they to do?** asked Fanny. 

"Oh, they get up, and make dreadful long 
speeches, which are printed in the papers," said 
Willy. 

"Isthatai^r 

"Not quite,** said her father, smiling. **The 
lords and commons bring forward at their meet- 
ings any new regulation that they consider needful 
for the people, and if the majority of the members- 
agree to it, and the Queen gives her approval, it 
passes into a law. Then the commons settle what 
taxes we are to pay, and they arrange bow the 
money which is thus obtained shall be spent." 

" And all the Queen has to do is to give her 
consent," said Fanny, " that is not much.'* 

"Ah, but," said WiUy," it shows that she is. 
the head of the nation ; she is above all the others, 
you see. And she calls the parliament together 
whenever they meet, and reads a ^nd speech of 
her own to them ; and she also dissolves the par- 
liament ; that is, Fanny, when she thinks that the 
gentlemen have had meetings enough, she tells 
them that they are to separate for a time." 

" Besides which," continued their father, "the 
Queen dispenses all titles and dignities ; she ap- 
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points to offices in the state, both eiyil and mili- 
tary ; nominates the archbishops and bishops ; and 
■creates new peers, or lords, and other high titles, 
■At her pleasure. Will that satisfy you, Fanny ?" 

Fanny laughed, and said "yes." 

"The Americans are not like us," said Willy, 
** they have not any king or queen." 

" No, the United States of America have what 
is called a republican goyemment. The people of 
each state employ one or more men who shall go 
to congress (the American parliament or council), 
^and make laws for them. If these men do not 
make such laws as suit the people, the people con 
turn them out, and appoint others. The people 
in the United States also choose a president, whose 
business it is to see that the laws are kept. If they 
•do not like their president, they can choose ano- 
ther at the end of four years." 

" A president is not half so nice as haying a 
king or queen," said Fanny. 

"To be sure not!" exclaimed Willy ; "ours 
is the best form of government that there is, and 
■ours is the best country in the world." 

"A thorough English boy," said his father, 
patting him on the head. " But you cannot, in- 
•deed, be too thankful, my dear children, that you 
live in a land of liberty, and in a land of Bibles. 
For where the Bible is unknown, there is no such 
thing as Hherty ; but the government there is 
tyrannical, and oppressive, and the king of such a 
country often kilk bis subjects on the slightest 
pretences. If he happens to get angry with a 
man, he has only to give the word, and the poor 
man is hurried to death." 

" Oh, what a shame l" cried Fanny. 

" Yes ; * the dark places of the earth are full of 
the habitations of cruelty.* And in other coun- 
tries, better off than this in some respects, there is 
no liberty of conscience allowed." 

" What is that ?" said Fanny. 

*' Liberty of conscience means that a man may 
be of any religion he thinks best. But in those 
•countries the people are all obliged to be, or to 
pretend to be, of one religion. If a man should 
profess to believe in any other, he would be in 
danger of being fined or imprisoned, or perhaps 
-of losing his Hfe. In Spain, for instance, some 
^ood, brave-hearted men, have lately been con- 
demned to a long and fearful imprisonment, simply 
ibr reading the Bible.'* 

" What a dreadful thing !" 

" Ah, Fanny, you may well say in the words 
of your little hymn, — 

** * I thank the goodness and the graee 
Which on my birth have smiled. 
And made me m these Christian days, 
A happy EngUsh child V " 



"MY FRIEND"— THE MOUSE. 

Wb may often meet with instances of kindness and 
«ignfl of good feeling where we least expect them ; 



just as flowers are sometimes seen springing from 
a rank and unsightly heap of rubbish. We should 
scarcely anticipate the diiscovery of tenderness of 
feeling among the miserable inmates of our 
prisons, and indeed we seldom do find it ; yet, 
now and then, even among these wretched out- 
casts from society and almost from hope, some 
evidence is afforded of love and susceptibility to 
kind impressions, and some encouragement is 
given to those who strive to lead them back to 
Gbd. We have lately made the acquaintance of 
a " prison matron," and have mourned over her 
sad and terrible revelations of prison life ; but 
some incidents which she relates show, to use her 
own words, ** how in the midst of much that is 
evil, the good will put forth a feeble shoot or two, 
and, if in strange directions, will still remain u 
evidence of the fairer side of these murky prison 
lives." One of these incidents we now lay before 
our readers. 

There was at Brixton prison a woman who 
avoided all intercourse with her fellow-prisoners, 
priding herself on her superiority to them. But 
she could not quite do without a friend, without 
somebody to love and care for. Her affection for 
mice and sparrows was intense. One mouse 
which she invariably i termed ** my friend," was 
accustomed to make his appearance from a hole 
at her call, and take his place during the dinner 
hour on the table, whereon he would be r^aled 
with crumbs from her six-ounce loaf. The matron 
says she has looked through *' the inspection ** (an 
opening through which prisoners are watched in 
their cells) and seen this strange companion at bid 
meals, timid and panting, nibbling at the crumbs 
strewn before him, even taking them from the 
prisoner's hands, though ready to dart away at the 
first alarm. Seymour, the prisoner, had a pecu- 
liar call for the mouse to which it always re- 
sponded. 

As the intimacy increased, "my friend" 
gathered greater confidence, and would perch on 
her shoulder or run up and down her sleeve. 

"My friend" placed itself entirely at Sey- 
mour's disposal after a httle while, and she was 
accustomed to take it to church in the bosom or 
sleeve of her dress and to talk of " her friend's " 
health or appetite, and of the effect the weather 
had on its constitution, 

Durmg the absence of Seymour from the cell 
one day, a spiteful prisoner imitated her call, 
brought the inconsiderate mouse on the table, and 
— hit its tail off! 

" My firiend " did not respond so readily to 
the call after this outrage to its dignity, and it 
was some hours before Seymour discovered the 
ravages made on her little companion's personal 
appearance. Then her indignation and horror 
knew no bounds. 

" Miss ! some brute has taken • off my 

friend's tail 1" she screamed to the matron. " It's 
an infamous and cowardly action, and I hope 
you'll report it to the lady-superintendent. I 
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demand to know who has been in my cell during 
my absence. I liaye a right to know, misSy and I 
hope you'll make every inquiry.*' 

" Miss ,** was her next salutation, " have 

•you mentioned about my friend yet ?" 

" Not yet, Seymour." 

''Then I'll see the superintendent myself. 
Put my name down, if you please ; my friend has 
been subjected to the most infamous and revolt- 
ing treatment !" 

And the woman's rage was so intense that it 
was anticipated that during the day she would, 
for the first time, make a '* breaking out" (a riot 
or disturbance in the prison). However as this 
** breaking out " would have led to her removal 
to another cell, she would have lost " my friend," 
and so Seymour remained quiet, making a formal 
complaint, and was promised all the redress that 
prison rules could afford her. 

But prison rules had not been framed with 
any idea as to the injuries which the tails of the 
mice of the establishment might receive ; and, this 
serious omission having been explained to her, 
Seymour was pacified. She bore ever afterwards 
an implacable hatred to the woman who had com- 
mitted the offence on '* my friend," and who made 
no scruple in avowing the fact ; and her demon- 
strative contempt for that prisoner in particular 
was often a source of amusement to the women on 
occasions when they were brought together. 

But ** my friend" was doomed to a worse fate 
in the future. When it had recovered all its old 
confidence in its protector, attended divine service 
again in the chapel, and become a regular guest at 
Seymour's dinner-table, a favourite cat called 
*' Alma," attached to the establishment, made a 
pounce at it in Seymour's absence, and cut short 
its careei;. 

Seymour showed great concern at the loss of 
her companion, broke into a passionate fit of 
weeping when the news was first communicated, 
and fell into a despondent and morbid condition. 
It was some months before she recovered her cus- 
tomary equanimity ; she really fretted about the 
mouse and the unhappy termination of its career. 
In the evening she was often seen with an un- 
opened book of the prison Ubrary on her table, cry- 
ing silently to herself over the loss of her loved 
one. 

Seymour made .many efforts to obtain a suc- 
cessor to " my friend." She broke up half her 
loaves to encourage the little animals to approach 
her ; but although she succeeded so far as to in- 
duce one or two to venture on the table after the 
crumbs, if she remained at a respectful distance 
from them, yet there was no second mouse to ven- 
ture within arms' length of one who wished well 
to the whole race. 

The matron also tells us that two instances of 
sparrow-taming occurred in her prison experience, 
and has given us particulars of one case. The 
sparrow-taming was by a prisoner of a very 
different stamp from S^mour, who, by patience, 



perseyerance, and constant study, lured a sparrow 
into her cell. The bird was named " Bobby," 
and would come at her call and feed from her 
hand in much the same way as *^ my friend " had 
done. 

Bobby even evinced no objection to a paper 
bonnet, and was taught to hop over the table 
harnessed by thread to a Uttle paper cart of the 
prisoner's construction. In bright weather he 
would be absent for two or three days together, 
but when the weather was wet, Bobby would fly 
into the cell and perch on the gas pipe, whence 
he would survey, with his head on one side, the 
woman at work. 

But prison pets are doomed to a sad end, and 
Bobby's fate was worse than ** my friend's," for, 
flying round the cell one night after the gas was 
Ughted, he made a dash at the flame, singed his 
wings, and died shortly afterwards on the table of 
the cell, the woman wringing her hands over 
him. 

Do not such little incidents as these show 
traits of kindness and feeling among the prison- 
women ? Ah, had such feelings been encouraged 
in the past, perhaps the life of these poor caged 
spirits might not have ended quite so sadly. 



OLD BETTY. 

An aged Christian, rich in fiaath though poor in 

worldly store. 
Whose ardent labours showed the love she for her 

Saviour bore, 
Was by a lengthened illness laid from all her work 

aside: 
But midst her languor and her pain his name she 

fflorified, 
By the submission which she felt, the patience she 

displayed. 
And by the cheerful spirit which glad sunshine 

round her made. 

A friend who visited her room, and who, in bygone 

days 
Had marked her fervent zeal, and watched her 

energetic ways» 
Expressed ^surprise that she could thus without a 

murmur bow 
Beneath God's chastening hand, nor pine for active 

service now. 

" Oh," said old Betty, with a smile, "it is not hard 

at all; — 
When I was well and strong, I used to hear my 

Master call, 
'Betty, go here ;'—* Go there ;'—-* Console some 

weary heart to-day ;' 
* Betty, do this ;* — * Do that ;' — and I was eager to 

obey ; , 

But now He stands beside my bed, and sofbly says 

tome, 
' Betty, lie still and cough !' So I lie stiU and cough 

you see ; 
Hai)py in sickness or in health, in labour or in rest ; 
In just that circumstance of life which seems to 

Him the best;— 
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For those who * stand and wait,' as well as those 

who do his will, 
His servants are, and both alike his wise designs 

fulfiL" 

Dear reader, may the loving fidth which conld thus 

brightiy shine. 
In darksome days, or sunlit honrs, be ever yonrs 

and mine ! 

HYSA.. 



THE FLOWBR-GARDBK 

APBUi. 

Sow annuals to succeed those sown last month. 
The china-aster, one of our finest autumnal flower- 
ing nmrnnlfl should now bo sowu. Sow also climb- 
ing annuals; all spare spaces of wall should be 
covered with them. The nasturtium, convolvolus 
major, and canary creeper, are hardy annuals, suit- 
able for this purpose. When they come up, they 
should be trained up strings attached to the wall in 
the same way as scarlet runners. Look over your 
roses, and most probably you will find in many of 
the buds a small grub, which you must carefully 
pick out. If your roses are much infested by 
aphides, a washing with tobacco water will be of 
service. 



of a snowy whiteness. These are succeeded by the 
berries which form the spice. They are gathered 
before they are ripe, and thoroughly dried. Allspiee 
derives its name from its being supposed to possess 
the flavour of all other spices. 

Ginger is the root of a plant, which itself re- 
sembles a rush. It is reckoned extremely whole- 
some. Before the roots are dried for sale they are 
eaten by the natives as a salad, and are also made 
into a delicious preserve, of which large quantities 
are exported to European countries. 



THINGS WORTH KNOWING 
ABOUT SPICES. 

Nutmeg. — ^Thenutmeg-treeflourishesabundantly 
in the Molucca, or Spice Islands, particularly in a 
group of them called the Isles of Banda. The tree 
18 generally loaded with fruit, the kernel of which is 
the part used as a spice by the name of nutmeg. 
The fine membraneous coat which incloses the 
kernel beneath the pulpy fruit, is called mace, and 
is also valuable as a spice. When first gathered, 
mace resembles a beautiful net-work of a brilliant 
crimson colour ; on exposure to the heat of the sun, 
however, for the purpose of drying, it loses this 
brightness of tint, and becomes ot the yellowish hue 
in which we see it. 

Cloves. — The clove-plant is also a native of the 
boautiM Molucca Islands. It is reckoned the most 
precious of all their i)roductions. The part of the 
plant used as a spice, is the unopened flower-buds, 
which are careftAy gathered, and dried for exporta- 
tion. No plant, or part of a plant, contains so much 
essential oil as cloves. This oil is useful in medi- 
cine. 

Cinnamon is the inner bark of a species of 
laurel growing indigenously in the island of Ceylon. 
Cassia Lignea, is an inferior and coarser kind of 
cinnamon, of which large quantities are usually im- 
ported, exceeding by more than 200,000 lbs. the 
quantiiy of genuine cinnamon. Cassia Lignea is 
the bark of a tree resembling the bay, which grows 
abundantly in the East Indies, while the real cinna- 
mon seems indigenous to the Island of Ceylon. 

Allspice is prepared from the seeds of a beau- 
tiful tree which grows in the Island of Jamaica. 
The stems of the trees generally attaij^ the height 
of fifteen or twenty feet, the leaves are of a bright 
dark green, which is relieved by clusters of blossoms 



THE PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA. 

We hope, next month, to be able 
to present our readers with a por- 
trait of this amiable lady, who 
^has just become our Princess d 
Wales. But we will not wait for 
the portrait before we wish her 
healtn and happiness. May she 
have a long ana happy life ! We 
cannot wish her soon to be Queen, 
for we hope our beloved Queen 
Victoria will continue to reign for 
many years, both over Grreat Bri- 
tain, and in the hearts of her duti- 
fal and sympathizing subjects ; but 
when the time does come for the 
Princess of Wales to share the 
tiirone with her royal husband, we 
can form no better wish for her 
and for him, than that their Boy&l 
Highnesses may constantly and 
I prayerfully tread in the steps of 

VICTOBIA AND ALBEBT, 
The Good and Great. 



EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

It is stiU our pleasant task to thank our friends for 
their sympathy and zeal, while we express the hope 
that they will still exert themselves on our behs^ 
If there is one of our readers who has not yet tried 
to gain subscribers, we say to him or her. Dear 
friend, if you are pleased with Sunshine, do you 
not wish that others should share your pleasure? 
Then, pray, set to work, and make it known. You 
are aware you can obtain canvassing bills, large 
placards, and specimen numbers, by writing to the 
Editor, or askmg the nearest bookseller to get 
them from London. All who have tried to gaia 
subscribers have succeeded, so that we are confi- 
dent you will not fail inyour kind endeavours. 

Letters, Books for Review, etc., mav be sent to 
the Bev. W. Meynell WHirrEMORE, Stockwell, 
London, S., or left for him at the Publishers, 24, 
Paternoster Row. 
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[the little gipsy 
THE INTERRUPTED WEDDING. 

A HUNGARIAN TALE. 

By the Author of " Maet Powell." 

Chafteb III. — A Man is a Tbex. 
'<You are not going to stay here long, I sup- 
pose ?*' said the man they called I^o, who 
seemed an ill-conditioned fellow. ** What are you 
going to do ?'* 

** I want to push onward. What is the name 
of the nearest village ¥* 



THIEF DETECTED.] 

The gipsy named the Tillage he had just 
left. 

"Oh, I don't want to get there; I want to 
get away from it" 

"You'll never get out of this forest without a 
guide ; it covers tk)usands of miles, and is full of 
wild heasts." 

" They have not hurt i/ou V 

•* That's as may be," said the gipsy. 

" Will you guide me out of the wood?" 

"^,ifyou'Upayme.'» 

<< Well then, I wilL liet us start off at once." 

» 
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"Not 80 iaMt, To-morrow will do. I'm en- 
gaged to-day." 

" I don't believe it," muttered Paul to himself. 

"Yes, better stay till to-morrow, my sweet 
young king," said the woman they called Zabet, 
Cfyolmgly. '* We will giye you a bed as soft as 
silk, and sweet as roses, with lace sheets and a 
golden pillow." 

"I believe," said Paul, bluntly, "it is easier to 
you to tell lies than the truth. How can you say 
you have such things ?" 

" Wait tUl you see, my fine sir, and then tell 
me if 1 speak true. We are poor, but yet we 
know a thing or two. For instance, just try a sip 
of this wine, it is Tokay." 

Saying which, she pulled from a bmidle of 
rags an exceeding dirty flask, which she uncorked 
with her teeth, and then poured a little thick, 
dark-looking fluid into a horn cup. 

"Taste that!" sai& she, after putting it to her 
lips and making believe to take a little, " it's de- 
licious !" 

"No, thank you," said Paul; "I prefer 
spring-water. If we had had nothing but water 
at my wedding, I should not be here now." 

"Why did not you send for me to your 
wedding?" cried Lillo. "No wedding is lucky 
without a gipsy fiddler." 

"'Certaiiiy toine has been unlucky^ enough," 
said Paul, sighing. 

" GDell us aU about it," said the younger wo- 
man, whom they called Lena. 

" Why, you see," said Paul, who was bursting 
to relieve his fiill heart, "I was going to be mar- 
ried to as good and pretty a girl as there is in 
this world, and on my way to the wedding a 
friend gave me two bottles of wine. Well, we 
went to church and were married, and then came 
home to dinner, and had a lot of good things, and 
were as merry as grigs, and my father-in-law was 
just going to pledge us all round in the wine, 
when in steps a revenue officer, who had no right 
by the law of the land to interfere, taps him tfH 
the arm, and says, * I seize that wine : it's smue- 
gled!'" ^ 

" Was it P" said Lena, with interest. 

" Of course it was," said Lillo, iiMMiltieiitiy. 

" It never occurred to me 1*at ft was," mid 
Paul, " and why should it be when we grow to 
much wine of our own ?" 

" And would not a Hungarian rather send a 
hundred miles for his wine, than buy of his 
neighbour ?" said Lillo, sarcastically. 

"WeU, goon. What then?" 

" Then blows ensued, of course ; the officer 
seized my father-in-law by the throat till his face 
grew the colour of a mulberry. Of course I was 
not going to stand by and see the old man stran- 
gled, so I just gave the officer the least little tap, 
and he bad the malice to fall down dead." 

"Whew!" said the gipsy, whistling. "Are 
you in the habit of giving such innocent taps as 
that, my little master?" 



" No, Pm not ; and I should not have done it 
then if I had not been excited. I did not in the 
least mean to kill him, and I'm sorry he's dead ; 
but that won't bring him to life again." 

" And so you've taken to the woods ! Well, 
you'd better cast in vour lot among us," said 
Lena. " We lead a jolly life, and are richer than 
you think. We will show you where gold and 
silver grow, and pearls and coral are as plentiful 
as pebbles." 

" Hold your peace," said Lillo, roughly to her. 
" We are one too many already." 

"Your life does not seem to be very jolly," 
said Paul, " and at any rate it won't suit me, for 
I'm fonder of work than play, and want to push 
on where it's to be had." 

" There's work to be had here," began Lena. 
. " Be quiet, Lena !" said Lillo, furiously, and 
squinting worse than ever, " or I'll make you so." 

"If you look and talk Uke that," said she to 
him, **ril guide the youth myself and never 
come back." 

"Do," said Paul, who was already sick of his 
new companions. " G-uide me out o£ the wood, 
and I'll give you half my money.*' 

"Nonsense," said Lillo, as Lena half rose 
firom her seat ; " you've promised me already, and 
Pve promised you, only I can't take you 1^ to- 
morrow." 

"Why not?" 

" Because I'm busy." 

And, to make his words good, he rose up and 
lazily returned to the river side. The little boy 
who was the only touch of poetry in the group, 
began to ttiU on his reed-pipe ; and the younger 
children, who resembled unboiled shrimps wrig- 
gling in the saud, began to swarm about Paid, 
who dhook them off and sauntered Awards the 
man, to see what he was domg. 

"Yon needn't come hero," oiled the unso- 
ciable tflpsy. 

•*'<», ve^ well," sud BWlI, *I11 stay away 
l^en, since you ^ish it ; but I can we what you 
are doing, you're gold washing." 

" Can yotf wa^ gold ?" said Lillo, stopping 
short 

"No, Pve never tried, but I know how it is 
done." 

There 'are few Hungarian rivers that do not 
yield gold, and several of them abound in it, so 
that they -afford a tempting bait to those idle 
speculatists who prefer such precarious gains to 
steady industiy.* Gipsies are fond of working 
in metal ; it is their one industry ; henoe, tinker- 
ing is their only avowed, respectable trade, and 
it often covers their less honest occupations, giv- 
ing them an excuse for applying to simple house- 
wives to know if they have any saucepans or 
kettles to mend. At the same time, they look 
about them, and use their eyes and sometimes 
fijigon to bad purpose. And as it often opens 

• Professor Ansted. 
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the way to a little fortune-telling, they use their 
tongues to bad purpose too. 

Where this wild people originally came from 
has neyer been positively ascertained, but it is 
generally supposed from Hindostan. There are 
thousands of them in Hungary, where, in sum- 
mer-time, many of them employ themselves fit- 
fully in gold-washing ; but they never grow rich 
on it. 

Paul observed as he strayed along the river 
bank, that the gravel was everywhere pierced with 
email pits and hollows, which had been scooped 
out by former gold-finders for the purpose of 
washing. Some of these excavations were of 
great antiquity, for the spot had been resorted to 
by gold washers in long forgotten times. In the 
adjacent hills lay a much more valuable treasure. 
Thick reins of coal were to be seen on the hill 
sides ; lumps of coal lay among the pebbles in 
the brooks ; and if you did but turn up the turf 
with your foot, coal lay immediately underneath 
it. When people work in coal and iron they 
grow rich ; when they take to gold hunting, they 
•enrich others, but they themselves are generally 
poor. 

"Shall I help youP". said Paul, good-na- 
turedly. **rd as soon do something as no- 
thing." 

"No, thank you," said the gipsy, gruffly. 
** You may work on your own account." 

"Oh, very well, said Paul: and whipping 
off his two coats and tucking up his clean shirt- 
eleeves, to it he went. 

Looking up presently, as hot as fire, he saw 
something wriggling along on the ground, close 
to his clothes. 

'* Hallo, youngster !" shouted he, " you be off 
from my things." 

On which the pretty little Arcadian boy, de- 
tected, but not ashamed, slowly went away. What 
a pity that such a beautiful little fellow should be 
a thief! 

Now, as gold is not traceable in regular de- 
posits in any given place, but lies about in no 
order, often covered with heaps of rubbish, the 
pursuit of it has all the uncertainly, and fre- 
quently the disappointment of gambling. Perhaps 
you are close to a spot where there is a great 
deposit of gold, and yet you go on labouring 
within a foot of it, and don't clear more than a 
few shillings. A cleyer, industrious man may fiig 
away and get nothing ; while some idle vagabond, 
eauntering up, hits by chance on the right spot, 
and brings forth a nugget. Of course this is 
very aggravating to poor Mr. Laboor-in-vain. 

The gipsy having declined assistance, he and 
Paul worked at some distance from one another, 
in perfect silence. At length, when it was get- 
ting rather too dark for their employment, Paul 
ran up to him and cheerfully said, "See how 
much I have found I Bo you call it much or 
little?" 

The gipsy turned actually green, with envy, 



jealousy, and spite, when he saw how much 
more Paul had obtained than himself. 

"We're partners, you know," gasped he» 
'* You must give me ha&." 

"No, no," said Paul, laughing, "you declined 
going shares, and said I was to work on my own 
account." 

" I didn't !" said LiUo, in a rage, and catch- 
ing up a sticky which he held threateningly. 

"Come, come," said Paul, "that won't do 
with me. Eemember the tap I gave the revenue 
officer." 

" What do you come here for," said the angry 
gipsy, hoarsely, "to pry into our secrets, and 
steal oar trade, and eat our best morsels, and 
force your company on us when we don't want 
it?" 

" As to forcing my company on you, master," 
said Paul, temperately, " I suppose the forest and 
river are open to both of us. I came on your 
camp by chance ; your wife invited me to simper, 
and I wanted you to guide me out of the forest 
immediately after it, which you declined." 

" You're a serpent — ^a scorpion ! stinging the 
hand that fed you !'* 

"Nay, nay; what are you talking about? 
You are just envious, and nothing else, because I 
haj^ened to find more^ gold thm you. I'U not 
be bullied out of anything; however, as you 
grudge me my supper, and as I came here not 
for gold but for safety, and only worked for 
amusement, I'll give you half of it of my own 
free will, in return for your entercainment." 

The gipsy was appeased, but too surly to 
show it. He looked on in silence while Paul 
divided the gold, and then said, "That's not 
equally halved." 

" Take which you think the largest, then,'* 
said Paul. 

Lillo could not object to this ; so, with an 
ungracious smile, he helped himself to what he 
eonsid^ed the best ; and then Paul pulled down 
his sleeves, put on his two coats, and walked to- 
waxds the camp. 

" See, my gracious lord," cried Zabet, coming 
to meet him, "what a beautiful bed we have 
prepared for you, though you would not believe 
me." 

In fact, she and Lena had cleared out one of 
the cabins for him, stuffed an old bed-case with 
leaves, contrived a pillow of rags and an old 
yellow curtain, iJa.d covered the whole with a gay 
patched oounteipane. 

" You wiilisleep like a little pigeon," said Bhe> 
" and dream of your beautiful Susi." 

"Ah, don't talk to me of Susi," said Paul; 
and more to get rid of their talking than because 
he was sleepy, he crawled into his little den, let 
down the curtain at the entrance, and threw 
himself on the miserable bed. 

It had an odiously musty smell ; and eyen had 
its appointments been luxurious, the events of the 
day would have kept him awake. It occurred to 
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Iiim that if he had not gtupidlv come so fiar into 
the wood, he might haye stolen back into the 
Tillage after dark. In his feyerish state, it seemed 
to him that he oould find his way there now, 
through the darkness, though he had been unable 
to do so by daylight ; and he resolyed to make 
the experiment as soon as he was pretty sure the 
gipsies were all asleep. For some time he oould 
hear the indistinct murmur of the women's 
Toices, the gruff grumbling of lillo, and the 
occasional plaint of some of those littile shrimps 
who so badly wanted boiUng, with plenty of soap 
and soda, but at length a& became quiet ; and 
when he had given them what seemed a fair 
allowance of time for settliog into a good night's 
sleep, he softly edged himself to the side of his 
cabin farthest from his companions, and was just 
lifting its ragged tilt, when he heard a low, sup- 
pressed breathing close to him, and at the same 
instant felt the prick of some sharp instrument. 

Paul uttered no cry; but contented himself 
with dealing one of his powerful blows at ran 
■ dom, which elicited a smothered groan from 
Lillo. The next instant Paul was outside the 
cabin, and running for his life, stumbling con- 
tinually in the darkness, and making for the yet 
darker cover of the trees, under shelter of which 
alone he could hope to escape his assassin, who 
knew the ground so much better than he hunself 
did. 

It seemed Paul's destiny, on this unfortunate 
day, to make a violent use of his fists. This 
time, he had no compunction, for he had struck 
out in self-defence s with what effect he could not 
guess, for beyond a smothered sound or two, all 
was quiet. He rather hoped he had stunned the 
malignant gipsy, whose avarice had doubtless 
been excited both by the gold dust and the 
Iiandful of money he had too carelessly shown. 

Paul groped onward, not knowing whither he 
was going, and dreading nothing so much as to 
find hunself again close upon the gip&y camp, to 
which, in his ignorance of his bearings, he might 
return. He preserved as straight a course as .he 
could, without light of moon or star ; the ground 
tolerably level, but the trees getting thicker and 
thicker. 

At length he thought he must have put space 
enough between himself and the gipsy camp, and 
that, at all events, he should be uter at the top 
of a tree than at the bottom of it. 

He therefore chose one of convenient girth, 
and swung himself up it till he came to a com- 
fortable fork, well surrounded with leaves ; and 
here, after one or two wriggles, he righted him- 
self and obtained a far more agreeable locality 
for sleep than he had had in the gipsy cabin. 
And here, in fact, the poor, tired young fellow 
presently fell fast asleep ; but not till he had 
aiid his prayers ; and as his eyelids olosed, there 
fill from^them two large warm tears, j 



Ghaptsb IY. — The Tbee's Death Wabbaitt. 

Stiffeked and unrefreshed, Paul was awakened 
at daybreak by a very ominous sound — a wood- 
cutter's axe at work on the tree in which he wa» 
perched! 

Looking down, he beheld a being whose as- 
pect was scarcely human, so begrimed was he 
with smoke and soot. He was a charcoal-bumer, 
going to cut down the tree to make charcoal of; 
and on hearing Paul hastily exclaim, " Hallo !*' 
just over his head, he looked up, then took a step 
or two backward, and appeared for the moment 
paralyzed with fear. 

Paul saw very plainly that he meant him no- 
harm, so he scrambled down the tree and stood 
before him. 

''You thought I had slept long enough, I 
suppose," said he, cheerfully. 

The woodman moved his jaws with difficulty ; 
they seemed as stiff as a rusty bolt. With a pro- 
digious effort, he got out the words, "Did not 
you see the tree was marked ?" 

" How should IP I climbed it in the dark." 

The charcoal-bumer, with another violent 
effort, got out, "Why?" 

"Because I was escaping from a man who 
tried to rob and murder me." 

The charcoal-burner, with renewed effort^ 
said, " Oh !" and seemed to think the subject ex- 
hausted, for he was about to renew his work, 
when Paul said — 

"I'm lost! Where am I?" 

Said the charcoal-bumer, after a pause, " In 
the wood." 

"Yes, I know that ; but how shaU I find my 
way out of it ?" 

^' He pointed to a miserably bad cart 'track ; 
and seeing this did not suffice, said, "By the 
road." 

"Where does it lead?'* 

"To the town." 

"What town?" 

He then pronounced a name which might 
well have dislocated- his jaws, and which, as yoa 
certainly would not know how to call it, I shall 
simply express by the consonants, Sznrl. 

" Can you give a fellow something to eat ? I 
can pay for it.* 

And, putting his hand into his dress-coat 
pocket, Paul found it was empty. Oh, that 
wretched little Arcadian ! 

The charcoal-burner comprehended the situa- 
tion at a glance ; and exercise having now had 
the effect on his jaws that an oiled feather has on 
a rasty bolt, he spoke more fluently, though in a 
husky, rasping voice, and said, "You've been 
robbed. Your pocket's empty. So is your in- 
side." 

"That's just it," said Paul. "Can vou give 
a poor fellow a cmst? If you cant, never 
mind." 

"Well," said the charcoal-bumer, "I beUeve 
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I Ve a cnisfc and no more ; but you shall haye it. 
My wife brings me a loaf once a week, and this is 
her day." 

Saying which, he took from a ragged hand- 
kerchief an exceeding dry, untempting crust of 
maize bread, and offered it hun. 

" I don't like to take your last mouthful," said 
Paul. 

"Take it, I say, take it," replied the other. 
** My wife comes to-day." 

See how generous this poor fellow was. 
" And do you only see her once a week ?" 
" Only once." 
"And nobody else?" 
" The man who fetches the charcoal." 
« Don't you find it a duU life ?" 
He shrugged. 

" You must want to talk sometimes ?" 
He looked at Paul as if unable to perceive 
any sense in such a remark ; and then responded, 
*' It's very fatiguing." 

;'0h, well," said Paul, smiline, "tastes are 
various, and oft contrarious. I'm lond of talking, 
myself, and if I were alone here all day long, like 
you, I believe I should talk to these trees." 

The charcoal-burner did not think this speech 
needed a reply, and pursued his work. Paid had 
got to the end of what he had to say and what he 
had to eat ; and, feeling in the deep pocket of his 
sheepskin coat, found that his handkerchief with 
the gold-dust tied in the comer of it was still 
there. 

" See here!" said he, drawing it out, and dis- 
playing its contents; "I got this lot of gold 
yesterday in an hour or two, in the bed of a 
river. Will you have a pinch ?" 

The charcoal-bamer looked at it with some 
curiosity. 

«Ifs pretty," said he. "But I don't want 
any of it. What use would it be to me here ?" 

"But your wife " 

"She don't want it." 

The poor man, you see, was not avaricious. 
" What would you recommend me to do with 
it?" 

" Make money of it." 
"Yes, but how?" 
"SeUit." 
"To whom?" 
"To a Jew." 

"Where shall I find one?" 
"AtSznrl." 

•*Come, you've told me something worth 
knowing at last,'' said Paul, briskly. " I'll take 
your advice and go to him. That is, if I can 
find my way." 

" You have only to follow your nose." 
Paul hoped this might be the case, and thank- 
ing him for his kindness, bade him good morning 
and started on his way; wondering, as he went, 
how any man could be so fond of holding his 
tongue. He concluded that necessity had fostered 
the ^habit till it had become bis second nature. 



His experience of the inhabitants of the forest 
had not made him very desirous of knowing more 
of them. 

It is all very well to sing — 

** Under the greenwood-tree. 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tone his merry throat 
Unto the wild bird s note. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
Bat winter and rough weather." 

But it is mortifying to find that the real dwellers 
in the greenwood are often only a degree less 
unintelligent than the swine that feed on its mast 
and acorns. The charcoal-burners, especially, 
passing nearly the whole summer alone in the 
forest, are an unsocial, melancholy race, debarred 
from the offices of religion and the softening in* 
fiuences of household life ; and though they re- 
turn to their homes during the winter, it is to da 
little else than spend their time in drinking and 
slewing. 

Paid trudged along for several hours, supply- 
ing himself by the way with a formidable blud- 
geon. At length he saw a figure approaching 
him in a dress as much like that of a man as a 
woman. However, a large loaf carried under the 
arm bespoke her for the charcoal-burner's wife ; 
so when Paul approached her, he cried, " Jona- 
pot!" to which she, after scanning him rather 
dubiously, and deciding that his face looked moro 
hannless tlum his stick, replied, "Jonapotl" 
which means good-morrow. 

"I guess I have just parted from your hus> 
band," said Paul, " for he told me his wife waa 
going to bring him a loaf." 

" Praised be heaven," said she, " that he is 
alive and welL I thank you for letting me know- 
it." 

She was much more free of speech than her 
husband, most likely because she had more op- 
portunities of talking. She seemed a good sort 
of body. 

" What have you and he had to say to one 
another?'* inquired she. "You look too clean 
for his work." 

" I had little to say, and he less," said Paul ; 
" but he gave me his last crust, which was very 
good of him." 

" You look too well dressed to be in want." 

"True, but I had lost my way, and fallen 
among gipsies, who robbed me." 

« Ah, that's just like them." 

"And now I'm on my way to Sznrl, unless I 
miss it." 

"You can't miss it, just follow the track." 

** I want to find a Jew ; can you direct me to 
one?" 

" Oh, yes, there are many. Take the second 
turning on your left, and you will find yourself 
in their quarter. I dare say you want Bar Simon 
—his house is newly painted. Good-day." 

« Good-day." 
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It was late in the afternoon when he reached 
the town, which seemed all astir. Minding his 
own business, he followed the old woman's direc- 
tion, and found his way to the Jews' quarter, 
which was so abominably dirtj that a fresh 
painted house in it was quite a curiosity. Whaft 
the Jews were of old, they are still, except in one 
thing. When they possessed the only true reh- 
sion, they used to be always running after the 
false religions of their neighbours — now, they 
obstinately cling to their old faith, though there 
is another which is its crown and completion. 

'* Come in," said a yoice, when Paul tapped 
at the door ; and raising the latch, he found him- 
self in a room of the rudest description, with 
bare walls and an earthen floor, and haying a low 
seat or divan running round it. This was the 
only room accessible to visitors or customers ; the 
Jew's real abode being in the chambers of his 
harem, a separate buUdinff in an inner court. 
He was reading, when Pbm entered ; and when 
he looked up at him, there was a wonderful ex- 
pression of softness and refinement in his counte- 
nance, which, afterwards, in the transaction of 
business, somewhat disappeared from it. 

The Bible is a prohibited book in Hungary. 
Nevertheless, about a year before this time,. Bar 
Simon, who then lived in another house, was ne- 
gotiating a bill of exchange with a Protestant 
traveller of some distinction, who, perceiving in 
him traces of intelligence, entered into a convert 
sation on religious subjects, and, finding ho had 
never read the New Testament, produced his own 
and made him a present of it, begging him to 
read it with prayer. 

The Jew bowed him out very politely (this 
anecdote is true), and then, taking the hat«d 
volume in his hand, flung it violenuy up to the 
top of a large bureau, where it lodged out of 
sight. 

About a year afterwards, when he had quite 
forgotten this occurrence, he removed to another 
house ; and on shoving this bureau from the wall, 
the book that had lodged on it fell to the ground 
with a loud dap. He picked it up, and opened it 
to see what it could be — opened on the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

"jlh!" thought he, "what divine teaching! 
Earth would be heaven if we acted up to this !" 

He read on and on, rooted to the spot. A.t 
length, sighinff deeply, concealed the volume in 
his bosom. Thenceforth, it became his hidden 
treasure ; and though he hardly knew himself to 
be a Christian, he was in fact much more so than 
many of the nominal ones around him. His 
whole character sustained a gradual, purifying 
change. 



SANDY'S SUCCESS. 

Ik the humble dwelling of a poor Scotch shep- 
herd, little Sandy was born, and brought up. He 



was the youngest child of a large fiunily, and was- 
early inured to hardships and difficulties. 

His proper name was Alexander Murray ; but 
"Alexander^* was of course too long and too 
grand for common use, and it was therefore 
shortened to the more familiar appellation of 
"Sandy." » 

Sandy was a steady, good-tempered little fel- 
low, always ready to help his mother in any way 
that he could, or to run on an errand for the 
neighbours. But there was nothing remarkable 
about him as a boy. 

His father taught him his letters by writing 
them on a board with a burnt stick. 

Did he think that was a better plan than let- 
ting Sandy learn them out of a book ? 

No, dear reader; the real reason was, that 
the good old shepherd had not got a book ! 

At least, not one for such a purpose as that. 
There was, indeed, a " shorter catechism" in the^ 
cottage, and it had been bought expressly for 
Sandy ; but then it was considered " too great a 
book" to be commonly handled, and was there- 
fore locked up until Sandy had made sufficient 
progress on the board to be entitled to it. 

Then only was the catechism presented ; and 
in a month or two, Sandy could read the easier- 
parts of it ; and with the board and the stick, he^ 
still daily amused himself with copying the 
printed letters. 

Not long afterwards his father gave him a* 
small psalm-book, for which he totally abandoned 
the catechinn — a book which he had never liked ;. 
nor was this to be wondered at, for it was too dry 
and too difficult for hiis little head to understand. 
He soon committed many of the psalms to me- 
mory, and longed for a new book. 

But how was this wish to be gratified ? There- 
was only one other book in the house, and that 
was the Bible, which was used every night at the 
family prayers, but Sandy was not allowed either 
to open, or touch so precious a volume. At 
length, however, he obtained a New Testament 
for himself; and he read the historical parte with 
great curiosity and ardour. But when he had 
finished them, he wanted very much to read the 
Old Testament, and thought himself fortunate- 
when he discovered part of an old, loose-leaved 
Bible, which had been laid aside to preserve it. 
Sandy carried it away piece-meal. He pored over- 
these pieces of the Bible in secret, for many 
months, but dared not show them openly; and 
as he read constantly, and remembered well, he- 
soon astonished all the neighbours by the large 
passages of Scripture he was able to repeat. 

If some young people with whom I am ac- 
quainted were shut up for a few months in a 
shepherd's hut, where they had as little access t& 
books as Sandy had, I think they would be more 
careful of those they now possess, and more 
thankful for them. 

As soon as Sandy was seven or eight years of 
age, he was sent to the hills with the sheep. But 
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he did not succeed in this employment so well as 
some other boys, for he was not rohust, and 
consequently not so active as those who were so ; 
and he had also the drawback of being yery 
short-siehted. 

Sandy's ffttherwas too poor to send him to 
school, but on one of his imcles coming to pay 
the fiuooihr a yisit, he heard such accounts of the 
eeniusof his nephew, whose abilities and know- 
ledge were the discourse of the whole glen, that 
he ojSered to support him for a short time at a 
school in New Galloway. 

Here Sandy made, at first, only an awkward 
figure. "My pronunciation," he says, "was 
laughed at, and my whole speech was a subject of 
fun. But I soon gained courage, and before the 
Tacation, I often stood head of the Bible-class. I 
was in the meantime taught to write copies, and 
use paper and ink. But I both wrote and 
printed, that is, imitated printed letters, when out 
of school." 

Scarcely, however, had three months elapsed, 
when illness compelled him to return home ; and 
for nearly five years he was left again to be Mb 
own instructor. 

As soon as he became sufficiently well, he was 
once more a shepherd's boy. He now spent every 
sixpence that friends or strangers gave him, on 
ballads and penny histories, bimdles of which he 
carried in his pockets, and read them when sent 
to look for cattle on the banks of Lake Loch, 
Greeoock, and on the wild hills of its neighbour- 
hood. 

When about twelve years old, he borrowed 
from a friend a translation of the works of Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian, and Salmon's Geogra- 
phical Ghrammar. From the latter he derived 
"immense benefit ;" it gave him an idea of geo- 
graphy and imiversal history, and many years 
after he arrived at manhood, he says, " I actually 
recollect at this day almost everything it con- 
tains." He learned to copy the maps which he 
found in this volume ; he even made similar deli- 
neations of his native glen and its neighbourhood ; 
and the grammar of geography had^no little share 
in determining the durection and character of his 
future life. 

Sandy had improved himself so much by this 
time, that he went as a teacher into the iamilies 
of two of the neighbouring farmers, and received 
for his labours during the winter, the sum of six' 
ieen shiUitiffs ! He immediately laid out a part 
of it in books, one of which was on arithmetic, 
and in two or three months advanced to the rule 
of three, vrith no other assistance except the use 
of an ojd copy-book of examples made by some 
boy at school. 

At school, during three months and a half, 
when he was about fifteen years of age, he seems 
to have imbibed his taste for learning foreign lan- 
guages, about which Salmon's Grammar had pre- 
viously awakened much interest. Observing that 
the divisions of the 119th Psalm were marked by 



the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, he printed 
themx)ff in his usual way,''and learnt them. He 
also began the study of the French language. 

Then one of his class mates happened to tell 
him that he had once studied Latin for a fort- 
night, but had not liked it, and that he still had 
" the rudiments" by him. 

** Do lend it me," said Sandy, ** I wish to see 
what the nouns and verbs are like, and whether 
they Tesemble French." 

The result was that Sandy conmienced the 
Latin grammar j and although some of the boys, 
who were abready considerably advanced in it, 
ridiculed his attempt, he persevered, and before 
the vacation .arrived, he knew a great deal more 
than they did; and could abo read almost any 
French book upon opening it. 

Nor did Sandy rest without a little peep into 
Greek. He says of himself " I often sat in the 
school during play hours, and pored on the first 
page of a schoolfellow's Greek grammar, the only 
one I had ever Been. He was then reading Livy, 
and learning Greek ; and by the help of h^ book 
I mastered the letters." 

In the following winter Sandy was as usual 
occupied in teaching, but he continued to pursue 
his studies in private. Having bought an old 
copy of Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, he says — 
"I literally read the dictionary throughout. My 
method was to study the leaves of ue letter A, 
to notice all the principal words and their Ghreek 
synonymes, not omitting a glance at the Hebrew ; 
to do the same by B, and so on through the book. 
I then returned from X and Z to A ; and in these 
vnnter months, I collected a large stock of Latin 
and Greek vocables." 

He was now sixteen years of age, and he de- 
voted the summer at this time, to hard and con- 
tinued reading. He had, in fact, and that chiefly 
by lus own unassisted exertions, made himself 
fajniliar with the French, Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew languages, and perused several of the prin- 
cipal authors in all of them, within about a year 
and a half from the period when they were all 
entirely unknown to him — a most extraordinary 
instance of youthful ardour and perseverance. 

A kind friend who felt much interest in 
Sandy's attainments, spoke about him to several 
of the Uterary persons in Edinburgh, and so 
warmly did he plead for him, that before long, 
measures were taken to have the classes of the 
university thrown open to him, and his support 
provided for during his time of attendance. 

So Sandy went to college, and while passing 
through the course of education necessary to 
qualify him for the ministry in the Scottish 
Church, he still pursued, with his former enthu- 
siasm, the study of languages. 

And when minister of Uir, in Dumfriesshire, 
for six years, he devoted his leisure moments to 
the composition of his stupendous work on the 
languages of Europe. 

On the professorship of oriental languages m 
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the University of Edinburgh becoming vacant, he 
-WEB moBt warmlj recommended to become a can- 
didate. He did so; was elected to the office; 
and reoeiyed the degree of doctor of divinity. 

What a change from Sandy, the little shepherd 
boy, to Dr. Murray I 

Now, dear reader, imitate, as well as admire. 
Treaci in Sandy's steps, as well as applaud his 
progress. 

''But I have no talent for leamuig languages," 
you say. 

Perhaps not ; but you have a talent for learn- 
ing, or for doing, something else, I am sure. Try 
and ascertain what it iB. Make choice of an ob- 
ject in life, and then steadily foUow it. '* What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might ;" for this is the way to succeed. 

KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 

"Fkw men in public or private life escape the 
tongue of scandal. There is a propensity in 
human nature to cover its own defects by prating 
of the misdeeds of others. And it is not easy 
for the Christian even, always to hold his peace 
when idle tongues are dealing with his fair name. 
If wise, however, he will do so, and let a lie die a 
natural death, instead of galvanizing it into life 
by the battery of passion. 

There is much good sense and sound philoso- 
phy in the following extract from the private note 
of a valued correspondent. " I like," he writes, 
" the story of the blacksmith who was requested 
to bring a suit for slander. He said he could go 
into his shop and hammer out a better character 
in six months, than all the courts in Christendom 
oould give him." 



THE PRINCESS OP WALES. 
Wb are very glad to give our readers, this month, 
an authentic and finely engraved portrait of the 
Princess Alexandra. It represents her royal 
highness in her wedding costume, and is the only 
portrait in which she appears witJi her coronet as 
Princess of Wales. 

Our young lady readers would perhaps like to 
have the Princess's dress described as well as pic- 
tured, so we will try to gratify them. The Prin- 
cess wore a skirt of white satin, trimmed with 
orange blossoms, myrtle, tulle, and Honiton lace. 
Her train was of silver moire antique, trimmed in 
a somewhat similar manner ; the bouquets, seen 
in the engraving, being composed of orange blos- 
soms and myrtle. The body of the dress had its 
trimmings to correspond. Her royal highness's 
veil was of rich |Honiton lace. Her jewels were 
pearls and diamonds, some of which were given 
by the Queen and the Prince of Wales, some by 
the^ Corporation of London, and some by the 
ladies of Leeds and Manchester. Our engraver 
has been careful to give the exact pattern of the 
embroidery. 



The bouquet, which you see in the hand of 
the Princess, was composed of orange-blossoms, 
white rosebuds, lilies of the valley, and rare 
flowers of the orchis kind, interspersed with myr- 
tle sprigs. 

We do not attempt to furnish any details of 
the marriage ceremonies, nor of the proceedings 
before and after the auspicious event which has 
given so beautiful and amiable a bride to our 
Prince of Wales. No doubt you have already 
heard, or read, as much as we could tell you, for 
everywhere throughout Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the colonies, the Princess Alexandra has been 
in everybody's thoughts and words. 

And we are sure, she has also been in every- 
body's heart. And will always be there. And 
the older she grows the more we shall like and 
love her. And we earnestly pray that she may 
lead a long and happy life, be a comfort to the 
Queen, a joy to her princely husband, an orna- 
ment to the court, and an example of every fair. 
Christian virtue. We hope she loves Jesus, and 
will use her great influence for his glory and the 
good of his Church. You see her now wearing 
an earthly coronet ; may it be the emblem of her 
wearing another and brighter diadem, even the 
crown of everlasting life. We are glad to hear 
that our Sunday-school children intend to present 
a Bible to the Princess; perhaps, dear reader, 
you are joining in this gift; if not, ask your 
teachers whether you cannot have a share in so 
pleasant a transaction. 

Fair Danish rose, transplanted 

To bloom in English aor ; 
A nation's voice hath welcomed 

A flower so rich and rare. 
Thy winning grace and beauty ; 

Thy charms, but yet half known ; 
Thy sweet attractive goodness ; — 

fiave made all hearts thine own ! 

Bright hop^8 around thee duster. 

Like dewdrops on the leaves ; 
And goTgeoMB looks the fdture. 

Which fancy for thee weaves. 
Thy path is full of gladness ; 

Serene thine azure sky ; 
And countless gifts are showered 

Upon thee &om oh high. 

Long, long may care and sorrow. 

Be exiled from thy breast ; 
May peace be thy companion. 

And jojT thy constant guest; 
May lite, in its unfoldings. 

Grow lovelier day by day ; 
And fond affection ever 

Fling sunshine o'er thy way ! 

Crod's best and choicest blessings 

We supplicate for thee ; 
Thy guide through every peril 

And ^^uardian may He be ; 
Enrichmg thee with wisdom ; 

Endrchng thee with love ; 
And happiest moments crowning 

With &,vour from above ! 
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EENEST WILTON; 

OB, Q^TTISQ OK IS LIVE. 

By the Author of " Dora Selwtn." 

ChAFTES Xn. — ^IbOK SHABFBKZKa ISOK. 

The snow had all disappeared ; nor did SvnMt 
any bnger require the huge umbrella to keep off 
the rain, for the rain had likewise been obliging 
enough to take ita departure for a season. In- 
deed, by one of those sudden caprices to which the 
-weather seems, in common with some persons, to 
be subject, the sky brightened, the air became 
warmed, and a walk out-of-doors was really 
pleasant. 

Agatha l^Bd been for some weeks confined to 
the house, and she longed very much for a little 
change. Walking was of course out of the ques- 
tion ibr her ; but she had a nice perambulator, 
which had been brought from their old home; 
and one leisure afternoon, which promised to be 
remarkably fine, she was drawn out in it^ accom- 
panied by her mother. A little boy, be]on|;ing 
to one of the poor neighbours in the adjoining 
street, went with them, and, for a trifling pay- 
ment, pushed the chair along. When Ernest 
wa« at home, he had always acted as the "boy," 
for Ernest neyer considered it beneath his dignity 
to tend bis helpless sister ; but he was otherwise 
engaged now, and could not go with her, except 
on Sundays. 

CarefoUy shielded from the oold hy shawls 
and cloaks, Agatha emoyed the fresh, bracing air, 
and the sight of the uiops, and the busy passers 
to and fro. And she called, too, upon Margaret 
Bradshaw, an invalid young friend, whom she 
had not seen for some time. Agatha's pleasant, 
cheerful-looking face east quite a bright ray of 
sunshine into that sick-room : and her loving, 
gentle words did her friend &r more good thim 
the best tonic medicine in the world. 

How nice it is to carry comfort and gladness 
with you wherever you go. If I ever envy any- 
body it is the individual who exerts, like Agatha, 
a healthful, invigorating influence upon others. 
It must be so delightful to feel that those about 
you are sure to be in some way the better for 
their intercourse with vou. I would give not a 
little to be able to feel that. 

Only I rather expect that such persons are 
scarcely conscious of the good which they accom- 
plish. They do it so naturally, so simply ; it is 
so much more of a habit, than an effort with 
them, that they are hardly aware of the extent 
of their usefulness. How little idea has the 
fragrant violet of the wide diffusiveness of its 
odour. 

Lame, sickly, and not rich, how was it that 
Agatha was thus gifted? Because she had a 
loving heart, and a heart that was "at leisure 
from itself^ to soothe and sympathize." Agatha 



was less selfish than you and I are, dear reader ; 
she was not so absorbed, as we often are, in our 
own thoughts and desires, our own hopes and 
fears, but she was ever ready to help any one who- 
needed her aid. 

And her example had more force, perhaps, 
than her words. It is so with all of us, but it 
was especially so in Agatha's case. For you oould^ 
not mark her patience, and courage, and gentle- 
ness, and reflect at the same time upon the many 
privations which she had, at so early an age, to 
endure, without feeling a little ashamed of your 
own shortcommgs, or without resolving to be- 
more contented and braver-hearted. 

At least such was the effect which Agatha'a 
visit produced upon her friend. Margaret's fret- 
fulness gradually vanished, and she began to talk 
in a more brisk and hopeful strain. She even 
forgot her own ailments in thinking of Agatha'a- 
home-doings. It was in a really interested tone 
that she said, presently, "And how is your school 
getting on, .A^tha ?" 

" Oh, very nicely indeed," was the animated 
reply; "we began with twelve pupils, and we 
have five or six more promised for the next quar- 
ter. Is not that encouraging ? More than half 
of them leam to write in copy-books ; and two 
little sisters have French lessons ; so this helps to 
make up for the lowness of the terms. Mamma 
says she cannot feel thankful enough for our suc- 
cess; and I sometimes find myself calculating 
how much we shall gain in the course of the 
twelvemonth, and the sum seems so large for us, 
that I say we shall be quite rich." 

Margaret thought of the happy circumstanoea 
in which her friejid had formerly been placed, 
and she wondered that A^tha conld talk in so 
light tfnd cheerful a strain, of a few hardly-eamed 
school payments. 

But Agatha's feelings might not, she con- 
sidered, be so sensitive as hoe own; Agatha's 
nerves were probably stronger, and her mind less 
delicately susceptible of impressions. 

Ah, that is the way with us, dear reader ; if 
anybody displays more fortitude, and more aveet 
submissiveness to God's will, than we d% we 
very generously set it down to their wai^ of 
feeling. 

"And do you like teaching 'as well as you 
expected you should, Agatha?'' was the n^t 
inquiry. 

"Yes, and a great deal better too," iaid Aga- 
tha. " I always fencied, you know, that I wv 
cut out for a teacher, and I used to long to have 
a class in the Sunday school, only my lameneie 
rendered that impossible. But I had no ides 
that it was such pleasant work as it is. I enjoy 
it exceedingly." 

"But are not the children very ttwaoBte, 
sometimes ?" 

"No, not very. They are, most of them, 
such nice, dear little things, that they are easily 
managed. And the troublesome ones only want 
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a little more time and patience than the others. 
I think if you study a child's disposition, and 
are careful to suit your plans to it, you will 
soon oYeroome the difficulties you meet with in 
teachiDg." 

"But you must take so much pains to do 
that?" 

" No pains, no gains," said Agatha, smiling. 
*' Besides, a &w obstacles in one's way, make the 
work go on with more spirit ; and then, love al- 
ways sweetens labour. So that my labour is 
plentifully sweetened, for I need not tell you, 
Margaret;, how fond I am of children." 

" It is a good thing that you are so fond of 
them," said Maigaret. " I should be worn out, 
if I were in your place, before half a day was 
over." 

" No, I don't think you would," said Agatha ; 
** especially if your whole life had been as quiet 
and secluded as mine has. I haye been so shut 
out, by my affliction, from opportunities of use- 
fulness, that you cannot imagine what joy it gives 
me now, to feel that there is somethmg even for 
me to do. For you see, Margaret, it is not only 
that I can teach these little children to read and 
write, but I can talk to them sometimes about the 
ISaviour, and try to bring them into his fold. 
And it is so sweet to work for Him, Margaret." 

"Yes," said Margaret, with a sigh. "Oh, 
Agatha, how much better you are than me !" 

Agatha put her hand affectionately into 
Margaret's. "You are rather low-spirited to- 
day, dear, or els e y ou would not say so, because 
it is not true. When you are well, you do a 
great deal more than I can. You have your large 
tract duBtrict; and you write such nice letters, 
Margaret ; just the sort of letters that do people 
good." 

" I have not written many lately, Agatha; I 
haye not been at all in the mood for it." 

" But you will, when you feel stronger, Mar- 
garet. At present, you haye only got to tiUce the 
comfort of my favourite old line — 

* They also serve who only stcmd a/nd wadt P " 

An ancient proverb says, that " as iron shar- 
peneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his frieiid," Proy. xxvii. 17. And Mar- 
caret's dull aild weary spirit was certainly re- 
freshed and strengthened that afternoon by 
Aigatha's kind words and sympathizing looks. 
When Margaret's . mother, after her own long 
chat with Mrs. Wilton, came upstairs to sit with 
her daughter, she was surprised to find Margaret 
with writing materials on the table before her, 
and a far brighter expression on her pale features 
than they had worn for several days. 



Chaptbb Xni. — AUKT CAEOLIinB. 

Whilb Agatha was engaged in conversation with 
her friend, Lizzie was equally busy in talking to a 
visitor at home* 



As soon as her mother and sister had left the 
house, Lizzie set herself to work to clean and 
polish the stove in the parlour. It would be such 
a nice opportunity, she thought, to do it while 
they were out of the way, for she could get on so 
much faster when she had no one to speak to ; 
and a half-holiday was now the only time, after 
the morning, that she could employ in this man* 
ner, because the little pupils had the parlour for 
their school-room. 

You will think that labour of that sort should 
have been done before breakfast, and in your 
house I have no doubt that it is thus managed ; 
but then, you know, you have a servant, and that 
makes a considerable difference in such matters. 
Lizzie had never been accustomed to house«work> 
although she liked it very well, and her inexperi- 
ence occasionally betrayed itself in her arrange- 
ments.' She did not get up early enough to 
accomplish much more than the boiling of the 
tea-kettle by eight o'clock ; and that is hardly to 
be wondered at, when you remember how dark 
and cold the mornings are at the early part of 
the year. 

With her long sleeves tacked up to the elbows, 
a large apron tied round her waist, and an old 
silk handkerchief twisted about her head, to keep 
the dust from her hair, Lizzie was kneeling in 
front of the fireplace, and brushing away with all 
her might, when she was startled by a loud and 
rather aristocratic knock at the front, door. 

Was there ever anything so provoking? 
Lizzie said to herself, as she sprang to her feet, 
and caught the reflection of herself in the glass. 
Such hot cheeks; such a grimy face; and oh, 
what [hands ! How could she get off the stains 
of blacklead from them in a hurry ? What busi- 
ness had people to come when you did not want 
them, and did not expect them ? 

What business, it may rather be asked, had 
Lizzie to choose the middle of the afternoon for 
so rough an occupation? No thoughtful, dis- 
creet young person would have exposed herself 
to the annoyance of being found in such a pre- 
dicam#nt ; but then Lizzie was neither thoughtful, 
nor discreet. She usually acted from the im- 
pulse of the moment, and never troubled herself 
about consequences. 

In a great bustle she ran to wash her hands 
and face, and smooth her ruffled hair. But 
quick as Lizzie was the necessary minutes re- 
quired for these operations exhausted the patience 
of the unseen visitor, and a second and louder 
knoek presently followed the first. 

" It is only somebody come to ask for a circu- 
lar, I dare say," said Lizzie, getting the string of 
her print apron into a knot, and breaking it, be- 
because she could not undo it; "besides, if it 
were the Queen, she must wait till I am ready. 
Dear, dear ! where is my hair-brush ? I am sure 
I put it in the bag ! Oh, no, there it is on the 
chair ; I recollect Sirowing it down this morning 
when I heard the postman. And what did 1 do- 
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Tdth my brooch last night P Where can it be P 
Well, never mind, I must go "without it." 

And with a rueful look at her only haHf dean 
hands, Lizzie hastened to the door just in time to 
reach it as a third and somewhat indignant knock 
sounded in her ears. She drew back the handle, 
and there stood her Aimt Caroline. Not in the 
sweetest of tempers, certainly. Some persons 
very much dislike to be kept waiting in the street 
on a cold day, and she was one of tlmt number. 

"Oh, aunt, is it youP" exclaimed Lizzie, re- 
lieved to find that it was not a stranger, and yet 
not best pleased at having to entertain her aunt 
in her mother's absences "mamma will be so 
sorry that she is out." 

" I am sure I thought yon were all out, or else 
asleep!" was the tart reply; "is it tiie rule in 
this out-of-the-way part of the world for persons 
to knock three times before they are admitted?" 

Lizzie hardly knew whether to be vexed or 
amused. ".lam sorry I was so long incoming, 
aunt, but I was obliged to wash my hands, and 
just smooth my hair first." 

Aunt Caroline shook her head. " You ought 
to be fit to be seen by this time of the day," she 
said ; " and if you undertake to open the door, 
you should always be prepared to do it. But you 
are not to blame so much as your mother. I told 
her she would ruin her children through being so 
absurd as not to have a servant. It is being 
penny wise and pound foolish." 

" But we really could not afltord it, aunt." 

" Nonsense, child ; where there is a will there 
is a way. You could have economized in some- 
thing else. Besides, a young girl would have 
been very little extra expense, for you may get 
one that has not been out before for scarcely any 
wages." 

Another person's board, Lizzie thought, would 
make some difibrence in their small expenditure ; 
und how they could be more saving than they 
were at present, she could not possibly imagine. 
But she knew it would be useless to argue the 
matter with Aunt Caroline. So she attempted to 
turn the conversation by explaining why her 
mother and Agatha were not at home. 

"And Ernest, poor boy, how is he?" asked 
her aunt, in a very commiserating tone. 

"He is quite well, thank you," said Lizzie, 
wondering at the epithet of "poor." 

" Well, I certainly vxu grieved to hear about 
■him," said Aunt Caroline, drawing herself up in 
a very impressive manner ; " I could not have be- 
lieved that your mother would have let him throw 
himself away as he has done." 

" Why, aunt> what do you mean ?" said Lizzie, 
>quietly. 

" I mean about his going to Mr. Hunter's. Is 
hid not shop-boy there ?" 

"No," said Lizzie, her face flushing with 
mingled feelings j " he does not generally serve in 
the shop ; he ma^es out the accounts and collects 
the money, and " 



" Yes, yes, I know all about it, child ; you may 
try to fimcy he is quite a young gentleman there, 
if you like ; but he is only a grocer's assistant 
after all, and everybody regards him in that light 
I am very, very sorry for him." 

" He could not meet with anything else to do, 
aunt." 

" Then he could have waited a little longer, 
surely. He was not actually starving ! For now 
he has cut off all chance of rising in the world. 
Who, do you think, would take a boy out of a 
groccor's shop ?" 

" A grocer's shop is very respectable," said 
lozzid, "when it belongs to any one like Mr. 
Huhter." 

" Mr. Hunter is very well in himself Lizzie, 
but it is his business which I am looking at." 

"Yes, aunt, but I do not see anything the 
matter with his business. It is as good as most 
others, and better than some ; and mamma says 
that we ought not to think so much of the mere 
outside of things, because it is not so much what 
our social rank in society is, as what we ourselTes 
are, which really signifies'." 

How well Lizzie had remembered Mrs. Wil- 
ton's words. 

"Just like your mother!" exclaimed Aunt 
Caroline. "What can be expected of children 
brought up with such' low ideas?" This laat 
remark was rather addressed to herself than to 
Lizzie. 

" Oh, aunt, how can you call them low ideas ? 
Is it not far more intellectual to judge of people 
by their minds, than by their stations? If a 
man is clever, and well educated, and refined, 
that is the chief thing, and Ernest is sure to be 
that." 

"Yes, I should think so, if he spends his 
days in a grocer's shop," said Aunt CaroHne, sar- 
castically. 

" You don't understand it, aunt," said lizzie, 
half impatiently. " It depends upon a person's 
sel^ what he is, not upon his employment. Why, 
Dean Milner was formerly a weaver, and so vas 
Sir Eobert Peel's father; and Dr. Carey was only 
a cobbler ; and yet see how famous they became!" 
" They were exceptions, not the rule, my dear. 
Besides, they raised themselves from their natmal 
position, they did not sink themselves lower as 
Ernest has done." 

" Then he is still better than they were," said 
Lizzie, warmly, "for he has shown still more 
courage and independence in being able to stoop. 
Ernest chooses to do what he thinks right, without 
caring what shallow, weak-minded people may say 
about him. I am proud of having such a brother; 
he will be a credit to anybody !" 

"There now, don't put yourself in a fever, 
Lizzie; you are a very good sister, I have no 
doubt, and it is not your mult, if you are so igno- 
rant and inexperienced in the ways of the world." 
" Indeed, aunt," said Lizzie, " I hope and tnst 
that I shall always remain so. I never intend to 
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[aunt CAROLINE COlTBS BATHES UNSEASONABLT.] 



follow the foolish practice of raluing people for 
their wealth, or for the way in which they get it. 
It JB so very mean and contemptible." 

Lizzie stood as erect, and spoke as boldly, as if 
she were prepared to set the whole world at defi- 
ance. She was full of her subject. She forgot 
all else at that moment. Aunt Caroline's hand- 
some silk dress, rich velvet mantle, and gay Pari- 
sian bonnet, mstde no more impression upon her 
than a poor washerwoman's faded gown and shawl 
would have done. 

But how was it that lizzie was advocating 
such sentiments as these ? Had she really altered 
her opinions since Ernest had been at Mr. Hun- 
ter's, or was she talking in this way out of mere 
opposition to her aunt? Ah, dear reader, you 
must be better skilled than I am in deciphering 
Lizzie's character, before you can settle the point. 



Her most intimate friends were often unable to 
read her motives, or to decide what were the feel- 
ings which influenced her. 

The return of Mrs. Wilton and Agatha hap- 
pily interrupted the conversation between Lizzie 
and her aunt, before the former had given any 
very serious oflFence to her grand relative. For it 
is impossible to tell what more Lizzie would have 
said, since she was not very particular in the 
expressions that she used, when she became 
thoroughly excited. 

Aunt Caroline got on more smoothly with 
Agatha and her mother, than she had done with 
Lizzie. Not because she was more amicably dis- 
posed, but because they were so. Mrs. Wilton 
had the enviable art of frankly stating her own 
opinions without interfering with yours; and 
Agatha was so gentle and amiable, that any one 
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must hare been bent upon quarrelling, to be out 
of temper with her. 

Then a cup of tea, and some nice hot toa«t, 
not cooled by a long journey from the lower re- 
gions of the house, did their part in maintaining 
Aunt Caroline's tranquillity, and she condescended 
to praise the " nice little cottage"— Aunt Caroline 
could be very gracious when she chose — and she 
offered Agatha a pair of globes, and some nmps 
for the use of her Uttle pupils. 

Most persons have some good qualities ; and 
Aunt Caroline would have been very kind and 
agreeable if she had not been so spoilt by her 
reverence for worldly customs, and her love of 
worldly display. As it was, her better feelings 
were stifled by the consideration of what fashion- 
able society* would think about her; aM higher 
objects were lost sight of in the constant effort to 
secure the approval of her wealthy neighbours. 
How sad it is that those who have minds and 
souls, should thus waste the noble powers which 
0od has given them ! 

Ernest had not reached home when Aunt 
Caroline departed, so he escaped all her sharp 
criticisms. He was much later than usual that 
evening, and had only just time to run in and 
wait while Lizzie put on her bonnet and shawl, 
in order to accompany him to a lecture at the 
Literary Institution. As they walked along, Er- 
nest said to his sister, " Guess where I have been 
this afternoon, Lizzie." 

Will our readers help Lizzie in guessing ? 



SHORT HISTORY OE PRANCE. 
By the Auihixt of " Maby Powell." 

Chaptxb XXI. 
BoNAPAETE then led bis way to Moscow, 
"Mother Moscow" as the old city was affec- 
tionately called by the Russians; but, between 
him and the ancient capital, 120,000 Russians 
awaited him under the command of Prince 
Xutusoff. 

'* Soldiers !" cried Kapoleon, in his usual in- 
Hated style, " here is the battle you have longed 
for ! It will give us plenty, good^quarters, and a 
aafe and glorious return to Eranoe. Behave 
yourselves, so that it may henceforth be said of 
4ach of you, * He was in thatfamofu battle under 
4he walls of Moscow /* " 

Meanwhile, in the Bussian camp the clergy 
-were exhorting the men to prepare for heaven by 
devoting: themselves to the cause of tbeir country, 
i» which they answered by shouts that were 
heard in the enemy's lines. 

The battle began in a thick fog, at four o'clock 
in the morning of September 5, 1812, Such 
was the impetuosity of the Erench charge, that, 
for the moment, the Russian^ were driven back- 
i^ards, but they soon recovered their position. 



Peasants who, till that hour, had never seen war, 
and who still wore their usual working clothes, 
threw themselves into the thickest of the fight. 
As they fell, others rushed forward and filled 
their places. Never had Napoleon been in so 
desperate a battle. Night found them each on 
the same ground they had occupied at daybreak, 
but the space between them was strewn with 
forty thousand dead men. 

Prince Kutusoff, having caused the dead 
Russians to be reverently buried, drew off under 
cover of the darkness ; and the Erench marched 
onward till they reached an eminence called by 
the Russians " the Hill of Salvation," because it 
affords the first view of Moscow, which they love 
as the Jews love Jerusalem. Bonaparte, be- 
holding the gilded spires and cupolas of the 
grand old capital embosomed in trees, reined in 
his horse, and gazed at it fixedly, exclaiming, 
« Behold, at last, that celebttkted city !" 

His soldiers thought '* what a plunder !" and 
shouted, "Moscow! Moscow!" 

But presently they all remarked that no 
sxnoke arose from any of the chimneys, nor did 
any ipeople appear on the walls awaiting their 
approach. In fact, when the French entered 
Moscow, they found it quite empt^, except that 
some of the lowest of the low still lurked in the 
cellars, and with a purpose. Whole lines of 
streets, full of palaces, noble houses, And splendid 
shops, were deserted. The Etench immediately 
scattered about the town, and helped themselves 
to whatever they liked. The common soldiers 
dressed themselves in BUks and furs, and drank 
the richest wines. Their emperor took possession 
of a deserted palace. 

But at midnight there was a great cry made ; 
that cry was " Eibs !" The dty was in flames 
in various jparts at once ; the ^rest of the night 
was spent m extinguishing them. By the light 
of the fires Napoleon wrote to the Emperor 
Alexander, offering peace, and sent bis letter by 
a prisoner he had taken; but he received no 
answer. 

Next day the fires were attributed to acci- 
dent, and the officers and men continued to revel 
in the good things of Moscow ^ but at night the 
fires burst out again. They now became akrmed, 
and thought they could not proceed from acci- 
dent. Search was made, and oombnstibles and 
matches were found deliberately laid -in various 
places ; it was found that the water-pipes were 
cut ; the wind changed three times during the 
night, and each time the fire burst out afresh in 
the quarter from whence the wind would carry it 
most speedily to the ancient palace of the Elremliny 
where Napoleon was now established. It was, 
without doubt, the work of those Russians who 
had been left behind for the purpose. 

Eor two days and nights Napoleon remained 
at the Kremlin, beholding from its battlements 
the showers of sparks and the sea of fire 
consuming the devoted city. It then literally 
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became too hot to hold [him ; on the third night 
the wind blew furiously, the EIremHn itself caught 
fire, and Napoleon -escaped from it through 
streets arched oyer with flames, or buried in 
thick smoke. As he fled to a country house of 
the Russian emperor's, he exclaimed, "This 
bodes great mischief!" 

Indeed it did. Though he returned to the 
•city when it lay in ruinous heaps, he only made 
his case worse by it, for his soldiers had eaten all 
the proTisions, and none were to be found in the 
•country around. Every day they lingered in 
Moscow brought them nearer to the horrors of a 
Russian winter. 

And those horrors they were to experience. 
There had already been one fall of snow when 
Napoleon retreated from Moscow, spying, in his 
false way, that " it was necessary for his army to 
breathe in a wider space !" 

Eyery imaginable disaster attended this re- 
treat; the waggon-loads of plunder were soon 
left behind, and the Russians re-entered Moscow 
^ soon as the 'EVench left it. The snow, the 
frost, the piercing winds, the sharp lances of the 
wild Cossacks who continually harassed them, 
made this flight the most wretched and ignomi 
nious that can be conceived. Bonaparte himself 
was in the worst of tempers ; the ill-fed horses of 
his army died by thousands, and the starving 
soldiers eagerly sucked their blood and devoured 
their flesh. All discipline was lost; they scat- 
tered across the country, easy victims to the 
Cossack and the cold. 

But when some one began to tell Napoleon 
what liis poor soldiers were suffering, he inter- 
rupted witii — 

** Why win you disturb my tranquillity? I 
desire to hear no particulars !" 

So he got into a sledge, with an officer beside 
liim, and the driver lashed the three fiery horses 
till they whirled him along homewards, leaving 
his miserable army far beMnd to perish in the 
snow. And thus ended the invasion of Russia. 
It had cost the loss of 450,000 men ! 

The world had now seen that Napoleon was 
not invincible. Prussia declared war on France, 
and was supported by England and Russia. On 
the 1st of January, 181'^ the Prussian army, 
commanded by Blucher, crossed the Rhine, and 
soon afterwords the army of the North entered 
the Netherlands, and the English, under Wei- 
lington,'oros8ed the Pyrenees. Napoleon was being 
hemmed in by his enemies. How he turned and 
doubled like a hare, displayed the most wonderful 
generalship, and disgusted friends as well as foes 
by his perfidy and obstinacy, must be read in 
larger books. 

The allies approached Paris; the distant 
sound of their camion could be heard. The ter- 
rified country people poured into the city, bring- 
ing their aged, their sick, their women, their 
children, their very dogs and cats, for fear of the 
Cossacks and their dreadful lances. 



A decisive battle was fought close to Paris, on 
the heights of St. Denis. Napoleon resigned his 
crown, and consented to confine himself to the 
little island of Elba. So restless a man was not 
likely, however, to settle down quietly anywhere. 
It requires a Guribaldi to be happy in Caprera. 

Napoleon soon began plotting his escape ; and 
on March 1, 1815, he landed at Cannes, and 
raised the standard of war. On the 20th he re- 
entered Paris. During the next hundred days 
he again figured as emperor. Meanwhile, the 
allies were hastily re-uniting to overthrow him. 
At different points, the English, Prussians, and 
Austrians were assembling, an'd the far-off Rus- 
sians would hasten to them with their utmost 
speed. Bonaparte felt that the only hope for 
him was in a sudden, decisive battle. On the 
11th of ^ June he left Paris, exclaiming, as he 
stepped into his carriage—- 

" I go to measure myself against Wellington V 

And now we come to the battle of Wa- 

TEBLOO. 



THE GOURD AND THE OAK. 

A Gourd entwined a stately Oak; 

And as it reached the topmost bough. 

Proud of its elevation now. 
In tones of self-'conceit it spoke. 

" How rapidly," it said, "have I, 
Soared from the earth towards the sky ! 

Only a few short weeks have flown. 
Since 1 began, in haste, to climb; 
And in that little space of time. 

To what a lofty height I've grown ! 
While you were years and years, poor tree. 
Before yon grew as tall as me !" 

The oak Mrith dignity repHed 
To this gUb talker at its side : 
** Each summer, springing up Hke you, 
A gourd has come — and vamshed too ! 
Nor left behind the slightest trace ; 
While I still keep my honoured place : 
The things of worth^ the things that last. 
Are never things matured too fast." 

He who is noble, good, and great, 
By slow degrees has reached that state ; 
And hearts in training for the skies. 
By single steps must upwards rise. 



HISTORICAL PICTURES. 

vm. 

Ik a council-chamber in the Tower, a number 
of lords were assembled. Presently a man of 
stem, forbidding appearance entered, and engaged 
in angry dispute with one of the chief lords, ac- 
cusing him of high treason, and striking his hand 
on the table, summoned a party of armed men 
who arrested him, his enemy declaring, "He 
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would not dine until his head was taken off." At 
hia command he was hurried into the courtyard, 
and the head of one, whose only treason was his 
devotion to his lawful sovereign, was struck off. 
Tell me his name, and that of his enemy. 

IX. 

What can he the reason that dense crowd has 
collected in the streets of London, whose voices 
are alternately raised in execrations, scorn, or 
pity ? It must he at the sight of that horseman 
who is approaching. Horseman, you can scarcely 
call him, for the heast he rides is hut " a sorry 
mule." His garments are torn and travel-stained, 
retaining however a few traces of former splen- 
dour. The rider is a youth of engaging person, 
and hears the insults of tlie moh and the mockery 
of his position, with the most dignified and sor- 
rowful resignation. Who is he, and why is he 
thus treated ? 



It is a pleasant field, near one of the villages 
of Lincolnshire, and scattered over its grassy sur- 
face may be seen a numerous flock of sheep, 
under the guardianship of a young boy seated 
under the shade of & wide-spreading tree, reading 
intently. He has a grave, thoughtful face, but 
at present his thoughts are not with his flock. 
No, they are evidently far away, for be hears not 
the approach of a horseman, who has dismounted, 
and is now gazing with surprise at the book which 
the young ehepherd is perusing, and in which he 
evidently takes a deep interest. If we in imagi- 
nation follow the traveller's example, and look 
over his shoulder, what book should we see, and 
what is the name of the reader, written on the 
title page ? 

XI. 

** Let me look upon my murderer ; 

Let me see him ere I die." 
Thus to all his faithful followers 

Spake the king with glazing eye. 
Sorrowing they now obey him. 

And to the darkened chamber bring, 
With looks of hate and fierce resentment, 

He whose hand had slain the kin^. 
•* Now tell me,*' said the monarch, "truly 

The wrong that I have wrought ; 
Wherefore dost thou bear this hatred. 

And thus my life hast sought ?" 
'*Dost thou, brave monarch, ask me that, 

Who slew my brethren brave ? 
My father's blood is on thy soul. 

Then shall I pardon crave ? 
Crave pardon! never! rather let 

Your malice work its will. 
Now I have rid this world of one 

Whose pastime was to kill.'* 



The monarch turned his head aside, 
He knew the charge was true. 

And said, " I give thee liberty. 
And take my pardon too !" 



THINGS WORTH KNOWING 
ABOUT WIND. 

What Wind is.— Wind is air in motion. 

The North Wind is generally cold and dry, 
because it comes from the Arctic Ocean, over vast 
areas of ice and snow. 

The South Wind is warm and rainy, because 
it comes from the southern regions, heated by the 
hot earth and sands, and as it crosses the sea it ab- 
sorbs a large amount of vapour. 

The East Wind is usually dry, because in com- 
ing towards England it passes over vast continents 
of land, and comparatively little ocean ; hence it is- 
not loaded with vapours. 

The West Wind generally brings rain, because 
it comes across the Atlantic, and is heavily charged 
with vapour. 

Tbadb Winds are vast currents of air, which 
sweep round the globe, over a belt of some 12,000 
miles in width. 

Whirlwinds are caused bv violent and contrary 
currents of air, meeting and striking upon each 
other, producing a circular motion. They gene- 
rally occur after long calms, attended by. much 
heat. Whirlwinds occurring at sea, or over the 
BurfiEice of water, sometimes put the water in mo- 
tion, and as the wind rises upwards, it lifts with 
it a whirling mass of water, producing a water- 
spout. 

How Clouds are ap?ectedbt Wind.— If cold 
winds blow upon the clouds, the cold condenses the 
vapour, turning the clouds into rain. But if warm, 
dry winds blo# upon the clouds, they rarefy the 
vapour to a greater degree, and temporarily dis- 
perse the clouds. The shapes of clouds are also 
aflfected by wind. When winds are mild and gen- 
tle, the clouds break into small patches, and rise 
to a considerable height. But when the winds are 
cold and blustering, the clouds fly low, and roU 
along in heavy masses. 

The Bate at which Wind Travels. — ^A breeze 
travels ten feet in a second; a Ught gale sixteen 
feet in a second ; a stiff sale twenty-four feet in a 
second ; a violent squall thirty-five feet in a second; 
storm-wind, from forty-three to fifty-four feet in a 
second ; hurricane of the temperate zone, sixty feet 
in a second ; hurricane of the torrid zone, one hun- 
dred and twenty to three hundred feet in a sec(Ad. 
When wind flies at one mile an hour, it is scarcely 
perceptible. When its velocity is one hundred 
miles an hour, it tears up trees, and devastates its 
track. 



EDITOEIAL NOTICES. 

We have only room to say that we hope our readers 
are still kindly endeavouring to obtain new sub- 
scribers. We will gladly send canvassing bills and 
specimen numbers. 

Letters, Books for Review, ete., may be sent to 
the Editor, the Rev. W. Mkynell Whittemore, 
Stockwell, London, S., or left for him at the 
Publishers, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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INTERRUPTED WEDDING. 

A HUNGARIAN TALE. 

By the Author of " Maby Powell." 



Chapteb v.— The Longest Wat Round the 

Shobtest Wat Home. 
The Jew, cloeing his book, asked Paul what he 
wanted, and, on hearing he had gold-dust to sell, 
professed himself licensed to buy it. When he 
saw how little there was, he looked almost af- 
fronted at having his time taken up with such an 



inconsiderable affair. However, he made him a 
fair and even liberal offer, which Paul gratefully 
accepted. When this little stroke of business 
was effected, he felt himself a moneyed man, and, 
quitting the Jews' quarter, entered the first 
public-house he saw, to get something to eat. 

Much talk was going on among the other 
guests on the likelihood of a war. They said 
that the emperor's speech (the kififff they called 
him) had been altogether disappointing, and the 
deputies had done well to mount the red feather. 
The old Constitution was despised. 
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*^ It ifi ! it is r* said many yoices. 

" We will maintain it l" 

"We will! we will r 

"Kossuth is the man for us! Kossuth will 
save the country." 

When Paul had dined, he found a man who 
was going to drive a light waggon towards the 
very place where he wanted to go, though by 
a circuitous route, so he agreed to go with 
him. 

The day being far advanced^ they put up for 
the night at a wayside inn, and resumed their 
journey in the morning. After travelling several 
hours, they came to the point where their roads 
lay apart, and though Paul had only a general 
idea of his course, the driver told him he could 
not miss it; so they saluted each other and 
parted. 

The road was perfectly lonely, and ran through 
a dense forest. A sudden, heavy storm came on, 
but Paul's sheepskins turned the rain, aside, so he 
did not even step under cover. He speculated on 
the degree of danger he should run in going at 
once to Susi, but thought if he could get a trusty 
messenger, it might be better to get Janos to 
bring her home to him... 

Then he thought how nicely he had arranged 
everything for her comfort. Poor fellow! his 
thatched cottage was humble enough, but shaded 
with acacias and walnuts, and his whitewashed 
kitchen boasted a ponderous oaken table, a settle 
against the wall, a large earthenware stove, and a 
provision chest for flour, lard, and bacon. The 
low bedstead as yet had only a mattress, for the 
feather beds were to be part of Susi's dower ; as 
also the bed-linen, which she had bordered with 
embroidery in threads of many colours. 

He was startled from his pleasant dream by 
voices and horses' hoofs close behind him ; and 
turning round, saw a group of riders approaching, 
the foremost of whom was the very last person he 
would have expected to see, being his liege lord, 
Count Matthias, whom he had supposed in Italy. 
Beside the count rode his sister, the beautiful 
Countess Helena. 

Paul bowed to the ground, and was in the act 
of stepping forward to kiss the count's hand, 
when the Countess Helena gave a piercing scream, 
and at the same instant a large wolf sprang on 
her horse. 

A blow from Paul's ponderous cudgel, wielded 
by his two powerful arms, broke the spine of the 
savage animal, and laid it dead on the ground. 
The wound of the poor horse, though bleeding 
profusely, was stanched by the grooms. The 
Countess Helena's saddle was removed to another 
horse, and one of the men dismounted to lead the 
wounded animal. ' 

"Paul, my soul,* b it thou?" cried Count 
Matthias. " We heard you were going to be 
married." 

• Lelkem — often used between lord and peasant. 



" There's a long story to tell about that, my 
lord count," said Paul, shaking his head. " Mar- 
ried we were ; but a disturbance arose, and by ill 
luck, I caused the death of an Austrian official, 
though without intending it; so I have been 
obliged to hide myself." 

" This seems a serious matter," said thecoimt; 
"however, I cannot hear any more of it just now 
— I am glad to hear the deed was unintended — at 
all events, you have saved a life now, so we must 
do our best to protect yours. Come up to the 
castle in the morning, and J will give you a letter 
to the Biro, which will ensure you whatever 
protection the case admits of." 

''And accept my grateful thanks, Paul, for 
your succour,* said the Countess Helena, with 
one of her sweetest smiles, as she gave him her 
white hand to kiss. 

The count and countess rode forward, while 
the dismounted groom remained behind a few 
minutes, to secure the dressing to the horse's 
wound. 

"How surprised I was," said Paul to him, 
"to see the count I I did not know he had re- 
turned." 

" In consequence of his marriage with the Ita- 
lian lady," said the groom, who was an old -ser- 
vant, named Walff, <-'he has been allowed to 
resign his command and return home. But, 
talking of marriages, I can't understand how it 
came to pass that you took it into your head to 
marry a girl so far off." 

"Because I liked her, of course," said Paul. 
"Just as the count liked the Italian lady." 

" Ah, my lad, that would have had no weight 
with the old count — my • lord's grandfather, I 
mean. He was a .gentleman of the old school, 
and had no notion of his peasants doing as they 
Uked." 

"Why, we're not Russian serfs," said Paul, 
kindling. " We are Magyars." 

" That's neither here nor there," said Walff. 
" We're all Magyars, of course. When the old 
lord thought fit to have a bout of weddings, he 
used to send for a dozen young men, and as many 
girls, and range them in his great hall in two 
rows opposite to one another, as if they were 
going to have a country dance. Then he would 
say, ' Thou, Jancsi, wilt exactly suit Marcsa ; and 
thouy Andi^Eks, wilt match Hancsa ;' and so with 
the rest. Then their banns were put up, and at 
the fortnight's end they were married, each 
couple receiving from my lord a cow and other 
good things." 

" I should not have liked that plan at all," 
said PauL " I should have said, * Count, with 
your leave, I prefer another girl in another 
village.' " 

"Then you would have got five-and-twenty 
lashes," said Walff; "and & your love could 
stand that test, he would say, ' Gk>, my lad, and 
marry her then,' for he was a kind-hearted gen- 
tleman, the old county quite a gentleman of the 
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old school. He had a doctor to us twice a year, 
who dosed us all round." 

Paul considered himself a gainer hj this ad- 
venture ; first, because it was aJwajs a pleasure 
to him to do others a good turn, and it had been 
a special privilege to succour the Countess Helena ; 
secondly, because he hoped that good would 
accrue to him from the count's promised letter to 
the Biro, or head magistrate. 

The last few days had been so full of change 
and excitement to Paul, that he was sensible of 
impatience rather than sadness ; but poor Susi, 
who had nothing to do but sit still at home in 
euspense, was a prey to melancholy. Janos, who 
fancied himself overlooked, had after all, been 
summoned before the magistrate ; but the inquiry 
resulted rather in triumph than humiliation, for 
the revenue officer had so overstepped his boimds 
in acting without the authority of the municipal 
government, that he had been glad to disappear 
from the neighbourhood as soon as he came to 
himself. 

The country was at this time in a very critical 
state, and it was most unwise to give the people 
any additional reason for taking offence. The 
Magyars of olden time, who, mounted on their 
fiery little horses, poured in thousands ou^ of 
«Asia into Hungary, chose their own kings ; and 
for many ages, Austria, though a near neighbour, 
had no right whatever in the country. With the 
Archduke Ferdinand, however, who was elected 
king of Hungary in 1619, Austrian influence be- 
gan to prevail. Ferdinand tried hard to get the 
crown made hereditary, and succeeded so far as 
to get his son elected after him ; and two other 
princes of the line succeeded in their turn. 

The Emperor Charles was elected !King of 
Hungary on the death of his brother, and as he 
desired to transfer the Hungarian crown as well 
as that of the empire to his daughter, Maria 
Theresa, he was obliged to conciliate the Mag- 
yars. 

How the beautiful and clever Maria Theresa 
won the Hungarians is universally known. She 
presented herself to them pi a balcony at Pres- 
bur^, with her infEuit son in her arms , and the 
Magyars waved their swords and called her their 
Tcing^ Maria Theresa. She lulled their fears 
asleep ; but she undermined their liberties. She 
appointed Hungarians to high offices, and flat- 
tered their vanity ; but she tried to rob them of 
their Diet or parliament. 

Yet still they loved her for herself. They did 
not love her son Joseph as well. His brother 
Leopold, when he became emperor, regained their 
attachment by assembling their Diet, recognizing 
their constitution, and pronouncing their country 
free of every other state. 

It was because this freedom was now threat- 
ened, that in the year 1848 war was on the 
point of breaking out. The Emperor Ferdinand 
had put the Hungarians off with false promises ; 
in consequence of which their deputies had re- 



turned to them with the red feather in their hats, 
and the whole country became in a ferm^it. 

Susi was sitting m great despondency, when 
the priest's kind wife, hearing she could not 
eatj brought her a basin of maize-porridge she 
had made for her with her own hands; and 
after saying many kind things to her, went 
away, repeating, " Trust in God, Susi. Trust in 
God!" 

Susi, rather than be thankless, took a spoonful 
or two of the porridge. It was not very nice, 
she thought; and she was wondering how she 
should get through it, when some one raised the 
latch and said in a foreign accent, '* Any sauce- 
pans or kettles to mend ? 

Sasi looked up, and saw a gipsy woman with 
a baby on her shoulders, standing at the door. 

" No," said she, " we have nothing that wants 
mending." 

" Any old rags or bottles to sell ?" 
"No." 

"Shall I tell you your fortune, pretty 
ladyP" 

" No," said Susi, sighing. 
" Let me see your hand, and 1*11 tell you all 
you want to know. I'll tell you when he'U come 
back." 

" Oh ! will you ?" cried Susi, joyfully. 
, " You must give me a piece of silver." 

" Oh, no, I have none. I did not mean to 
have my fortune told. I thought you had seeu 
him." 

" So I have," said the gipsy. 
" Seen vsko V* said Susi, distrustfully. 
" Ah, you think I don't know, but I do, I've 
seen him you were thinking of.. Your name is 
Susi. You are married. Your husband ran 
away." 

"Oh, tell me all about him," said Susi, 
breathlessly. 

" Not unless you cross my hand with silver." 
" I have already said I have none." 
" There's a silver spoon in that porridge." 
" It is not mine." 

"Never mind that. You can^'t love him 
much if you stick at suoh trifles." 

" It's no trifle. Go away !" said Susi, indig- 
nantly. " If we're poor, we'rie honest." 

" Much good may your honesty do you !" said 
Zabet, tauntingly. " You'll never see him again \ 
He's gone to the far East. He has been very 
ill. He is going to marry a grand lady, ever so 
rich." 

" Nonsense, I don't beUeve one word of it," 
said Susi, trying to close the door against her. 

The gipsy suddenly changed her tone. " Give 
the poor gipsy a sup of cold water," said she, 
fawningly. " 1*11 bless you for it as if it were 
wine." 

Susi was inclined to say no, but her heart 
smote her for grudging a cup of water, even to a 
gipsy. She took up a mug, and was carrying it 
to the well, when, recollecting the silver spoon. 
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she returned and took it with. her. Zabet saw 
the action, and coold not misunderstand it. A 
look of intense malignity crossed her face. The 
moment the girl's back was turned, she darted 
forward and threw some dirty-looking powder 
into the porridge. She had scarcely time to re- 
turn to the door before Susi came b^ck with the 
water. She drank it and loaded her with bless- 
ings. 

" Your baby may have the porridge if you 
like," said Susi. 

*^What, without a spoon?** ^aid the gipsy. 
" No, no, it's too good for a poor gipsy's baby ; 
and besides, it can t eat without a tpoon** 

Saying which, she laughed expressively, 
shrugged her baby higher up on her back, and 
went away after the caravan of donkeys and tents 
that was passing through the village. 

*' I'm glad she's gone," thought Susi, ^' and I 
don't believe her wicked sayings." 

Nevertheless, they weighed on her spirits, and 
she could not touch another spoonful of the por- 
ridge. She gave it to the cat ; and the cat after- 
wards fell into a declining way, and nearly died ; 
nobody knew why. 



Chapteb VI.— The Re-union. 

Paul, whose journey was delayed till the count- 
had made him the bearer of some confidential 
letters, at length started once more on his way to 
Susi ; and, his spirits being lightened of their load, 
he lifted up his voice and sang : — 

" A yoke of six oxen 

I fiiin,would drive now, 
If my dear one was by 

While I guided the plough ; 
I fain in a sledge 

With four horses would ride. 
If my rosebud were blooming 

Close, close to my side." 

Instead of driving four in hand, Paul was 
trotting along on a fleet little horse, without a 
mite of gloss on its coat, but sure-footed, and that 
never flagged. In due time he reached the way- 
side inn where we picked him up at the beginning 
of our story ; and seeing Jaocsi, the innkeeper^ at 
the door, he accosted him in these words — 

" O thou author of all my woes !" 

"Why, Paul, my soul, is it thou?" cried 
Jancsi. "What have you been doing with 
yourself?" 

" That's a pretty question to ask!" says Paul. 
"Hiding, to be sure !" 

" And wherefore hiding ?" 

'^There's another reasonable question," said 
Paul. " Why, because you got me into all man^ 
ner of trouble." 

"How did I get you into all manner of 
trouble ?" said Jancsi. 

" Why, by giving me those two bottles of 
-ynxud. Don't you remember giving them ^le ?" 



" Certes I do," said Jancsi ; " it was not such 
a present as to forget immediately, I think ; but 
you don't seem very grateful for it." 

" How can I bd," persisted Paul, " when it 
was the origin of aU my woes ?" 

" How so, man ?" 

" Why, a revenue-officer came in just as my 
father-in-law was opening one of the bottles, and 
said it was smuggled!" 

Jancsi here went into fits of laughter, and, as 
soon as he could speak, said, " So it was !" 

" Bad luck to it, then," said Paul, indignantly. 
*' It may be a joke to you, but it's no joke to me, 
for it was the cause of my killing a man." 

Jancsi here laughed more than ever ; and see- 
ing Paul grow red with displeasure, cried, " He 
isn't dead !" 

" Not dead ?" exclaimed Paul. Then after a 
long pause, he said, in quite an altered voice— 
" Then, Heaven be praised !" 

"Why, you don't pretend to care about a 
revenue-officer, do you ?" said Jancsi. 

" I care very much about killing one," said 
Paul. " It weighed on ,my soul, I 'can tell you I 
Why could not you have let me know he was 
alive?" 

" How were we to know where to find you ?" 
said Jancsi. " You knew where you were yourself, 
but nobody else did." 

"That's quite a mistake," said Paul, "for I 
did not in the least know where I was. My mind 
was in that state, that I lost myself completely." 

" Well, I wish I'd never given you a drop of 
wine," said Jancsi, "rather than have all tins 
bother. Of course I meant it kindly." 

" Of course you did," said Paul, " only things 
turned out contrary. Gi^e me your^hand, master 
Jancsi." 

At this moment they heard a sudden, irregular 
discharge of fire-armsi and directly afterwards, 
Peti rushed towards them in great consternation. 

" Hallo, Paul, is that you ?" said he. " How 
came you here ? But I've no time to ask. There's 
fighting on the other side of the hill ; the war has 
begun in real earnest. The Ban has crossed the 
frontier, and a detachment of his troops is now 
engaged with some of our hussars. Come and 
look at them from the top of the hill. There are 
Seressans among them, with their red-lined 
cloaks." 

" Oh, then I dare say they are the corps that 
Count Matthias entertained last night," said 
Paul. "What a shame!" 

The three men hastened to the brow of the 
hill, and saw the combatants beneath them. The 
Austrians slowly retreated, but in good order ; and 
the Hungarians were content not to pursue them 
too closely. Paul and his friends waved their 
caps and cried, " Eljen !" as they rode past, and 
the hussars looked up at them and nodded. 

" Well, this looks like war," said Paul, ex- 
citedlv, as they returned. " I'm sorry for it, for 
I'm all for peace." 
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After a little more talk, he bade his com- 
panions good-bje, and pursued his joumej. 

Ail at once, a whizzing noise met his ear, and 
he was suddenly brought up by the long, weighted 
lash of a whip, adroitly twisted round the fore- 
leg of his horse, and at the same instant his 
bridle was seized by two mounted Seressans. 

The Seressans are a wild, border race, much 
addicted to cruelty, and thieving, and were 
formerly called Pandours. In spite of the angry 
protests of Paul, who did not understand their 
language, they rifled his pockets, and got yery 
little money for their pains, but found Count 
Matthias* letters, which they were unable to read. 
So, after exchanging a few words with one another, 
they tied Paul's hands, took hold of his bridle, 
and rode off with him between them. 

At length they reached the outposts of a con- 
siderable bivouac. Some of the soldiers were 
feeding their horses, others unpacking meat, wine, 
and flour, others lighting fires or bringing in fire- 
wood. The Seressans exchanged a few laughing 
remarks with them, and passed on till they dis- 
mounted, and brought Paul before a tall, sun- 
l)umt officer, who was the famous Jellachich, the 
Ban or Duke of Croatia, At a little distance from 
him was a young officer whom Paul recognized as 
the Baron Von Wildenheim, who, with eighty of 
his men, had. partaken of Count Matthias' hospi- 
tality the previous night. 

The Seressans informed their general that they 
had captured a peasant who was carrying des- 
patches ; and then, after giving him the letters, 
tbey fell back. Jellachich began to read them. 
" Hum, hum, hum ! * My dear count j some 
rshepherds have surprised a courier from Jella- 
chich * — hallo ! — * with letters directed to Count 
Latour, which plainly evince the understanding 
that exists between Jellachich and the Austrian 
government — ^ Here, Wildenheim, step this way, 
will you ? And throw away that cigar, please. 
Just read what this friend of yours. Count 
Matthias, confides to a fellow malignant. Thafs 
"what came of the despatches! Hundreds of 
copies of them going to be printed without delay, 
for general distribution ! Well, Mr. Emissary," 
^(darkly frowning on Paul) ''the most just and fit- 
ting reception I can offer you, will be to have you 
«trung up on the next tree." 

" Then it will be the greatest shame that ever 

was !" burst out Paul, ** for " 

** Silence, fellow ! Seressans ! take him off*.*' 
''Baron Wildenheim! Baron Wildenheim!" 
«ried the poor fellow piercingly ; " in the name 
of your host Count Matthias I call on you to 
eave me !'* 

" Marshal, cannot he be spared ?*' said Wilden- 
heim, uneasily. "It is true that the master of 
this fellow, whose face I now remember, enter- 
tained me and my eighty horse for three days 
when I acted as advanced guard." 

" Let his life be spared, baron, since you make 
it a matter of personal favour," said the Ban^ 



coldly, " but at any rate keep him under arrest. 
Seressans, let him be in your charge." 

The Seressans seemed to think it would be 
much better to finish him off at once. However, 
they obeyed orders, and Paul, in a very forlorn 
state of mind, presently found himself seated on 
the ground, near one of the large fires at which 
the men were cooking their supper. 

After supper, the men mended their bridles 
and saddles, sang songs, and told stories which, 
to Paul, had no point. After dark, they settled 
themselves to sleep, but he lay awake for hours, 
staring upwards at the stars, and listening to the 
distant call of the patrols. 

At dead of night, a distant galloping of 
horses rapidly drew nearer, and a courier dashed 
into the Qtkmpy with news for the Ban, which 
quickly made mm order the trumpets to sound to 
horse. Amid the general confusion, Paul hoped 
to steal away unjferceived, and ventured to sum- 
mon his sagacious Httle pony to him with a low 
whistle. It was overheard, however, by one of 
the Seressans, who instantly speared him, and 
left him on the ground for dead. Such is the 
course of war. 

Many hours after the camp had broken up, 
Paul was found insensible, but still breathing, by 
some good peasants, who carried him to a neigh- 
bouring inn, where he was kindly nursed till he 
got weU. 

The whole country was soon the scene of a 
terrible war. Baron Von Wildenheim, who led 
the Ban's advanced guard, was wounded in a 
skirmish, and left behind his comrades at a cot- 
tage belonging to Susi's aunt Erzsebet; who, 
finding that he had formerly shown great kind- 
ness to her son Istvan, who was in the army, had 
pleasure in requiting it by sheltering and nursing 
him. As he was cheerful and engaging, all the 
family grew attached to him during his stay. 

One day Susi, who took her share of waiting 
upon him, was in the front-kitchen, when she 
heard a strange sound, between a sob and a 
laugh, followed by an eager whisper ; and spring- 
ing to the door, she exclaimed, '* I knew it was 
you!" and threw herself into her husband's 
arms. They both cried, and then laughed ; and 
then Susi cried again. Meanwhile, the news of 
Paul's return spreading, every member of the 
family came rushing in from various quarters, 
and such a clamour and confusion of tongues en- 
sued, that Baron Von Wildenheim was heard 
bawling from his sick-room — 

" I say ! what's the matter ?" 
. "Whose voice is that?" said Paul, stopping 
short in the history of his adventures. 
" Only a sick Svab," said Susi. 
" Oh, then let him bawl," said Paul, uncon- 
cernedly ; and he went on with his story. 

At this instant Susi's father entered the cot- 
tage. He embraced the young man with emo- 
tion, and then said to him, " My soul, you have 
been so losg absent from your bride, that I will 
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repeat to you the exhortation of the bridegroom's 
man after the ceremony." 

Then, taking Susi's hand, and placing it in 
that of Paul, he said with solemnity that was 
shared by them all, " Young man, honour your 
bride. It is God's will that she should be your 
companion and firiend, not your servant, and this 
He evinced by making the woman out of the 
man's rib. If He had meant her to be the man's 
servant, He would have taken her out of the 
man's heel, to indicate that she should be his 
footstool; but the Almighty made her out of 
the part next the man's heart; and therein 
she should reside." 



DOCTOR SPARROW. 

When Martin Luther saw once a sparrow, he ex- 
claimed, " Thou art my dear doctor of divinity, for 
thou teachest me God's power, and goodness, and 
wisdom, and his wonderful providence." 

Every morning Doctor Sparrow 

To my quiet dwelling comes. 
Where he makes a hearty breaJdast, 

For I give him nice soft crumbs ; 
In return he often preaches 

Little sermons unto me ; 
And if you could only hear them, 

" Words in season' they might be. 

Doctor Sparrow is not handsome ; 

Very plainly is he drest ; 
Far from home he never travels. 

Nor can buUd a pretty nest. 
He is not a clever songster. 

And has fewer friends than foes; 
But his Hfe is free from sadness. 

And a care he never knows. 

And yet Doctor Sparrow daily 

Has his every meal to seek, 
For he cannot on the Monday 

Get enough to last the week ; 
And sometimes in depth of winter. 

When the snow is on the ground. 
Any tasty little morsel 

l!s with difficulty found. 

BtJt the sparrow's wants are always 

Bv his Maker's hand supplied ; 
Ana the lark, and thrush, and goldfinch. 

Are provided for beside ; 
Oh, if God thus kindly feeds them. 

Keeps them ever in his view,* 
Will you not believe, my reader. 

That He (Surely cares for you ? 

Look at Doctor Sparrow's garments. 

Sober-coloured, but how trim ! 
Mark his coat, so smooth and glossy. 

Such a perfect fit for him ! 
Twice a year he gets a new one. 

Without any bill to pay j 
Will not He who robes the spa/rrow. 

Clothe his children day by day ? 

* Matt. X. 29. 



Smile not at the doctor^s lessons. 

Nor be with tiierr teacher vext ; 
For God made the humble sparrow, 

And Christ chose it for his text.* 
Be contented, gay, and trustftil ; 

Look to Heaven in time of need ; 
Are ye not of much more value 

Than the sparrows God doth feed ? 
w. 



A GOSSIP ABOUT TREES. 
Yes, only a gossip, reader ; so, if you wish for a- 
botanical or philosophical discussion, let me warn 
you not to trouble your learned brains with this- 
paper. I write about trees because I love them ; 
nearly every one does so, I believe, and most of 
us have our special pets and favourites, selected 
either for their beauty or for the associations 
linked in with them. Ay, and association is the 
mpst durable of all charms. How soon we weary 
of a beautiful face, imless associated in our minds- 
with a sunny, pleasant temper ! How plain fea- 
tures and homely manners grow transfigured 
when we connect them with faithful motherly 
love, and care for the sick and helpless! We 
delight in the word "home," because we asso- 
ciate it with loving hearts and helping hands ; 
we glory in the title " Englishman," because we 
consider it a pledge for honour and good faith. 

But to return to the trees. Come with me 
into a shady dell when it is rich with the full 
soft green of early summer. The wild rabbits- 
know it well, and the wood-pigeons and squirrels 
.are pretiy much at home there ; but otherwise 
we shall have it to ourselves. We can rest on 
fragrant clumps of moss and violet leaves, for the 
day is warm and sultry, and watch the clouds- 
like heaps of snow-white foam drifting on a sap- 
phire sea, and the sunbeams dancing among the 
bright emerald trellis-work between us and the 
sky. Luxury itself to lie here listening to the 
birds, patting the velvet moss, watching here a 
squirreLand Siere a rabbit, and 

" Thinking upon naething, like mony mighty men."' 

But look at that noble, spreading beech 
standing alone on the ferny sward of yonder 
hillock. How firmly its branches are set, how 
full the silver of its bark, and how rich and po- 
lished the dark green leaves ! It clings to nothing, 
it seems to rejoice in a sense of freedom, flinging 
its branches on all sides. One has known such 
characters in life, firm, healthy Christians, none 
of the doubting, downcast bulrush tribe, but 
strong to bear and do, because they stood apart 
from all earthly support, with their heads ever- 
raised towards the sky, and their roots nourished 
by the water of life. 

There is a fruit tree in full blossom. Look, 
how lovely are the masses of pink and white, 
" God's big bouquet," as the little girl called it. 
Those trees fair in bloom, and, let us hope, fidr in 

* Luke xu. 6, 7. 
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fruit, have they not their antitypes in many a 
bright home, in the gentle daughter, the loving 
sister, or the faithful servant, who in their quiet 
circles are doine the Master's work ? It may be 
done as noiselessly as the unfolding of those buds, 
but even as surely will it bring forth precious 
fruit. Some are the young slight trees, the 
children on whom the Saviour has laid his hand 
of blessing ; but even these are putting forth a 
tender blossom. Perhaps an effort for the mis- 
sionary cause, perhaps a helping hand for the 
poor, perhaps only in those little home duties 
which are just as much work set us by God. 
And those trees so heavily laden with the 
choicest flowers, are they not our Bible-women, 
our teachers, our female missionaries, gathering in 
a rich harvest for the Lord who first chose and 
planted them ? 

See that cluster of tall Spanish chesnuts, with 
their long pointed leaves, and the rounder foliage 
of the walnuts beside them. Surely they, with 
the fruitful southern olive, may well personate 
the ministers and pastors of Q-od's flock. 

And the orange-trees, too, that stand upon 
the terrace ; has not Herbert sweetly linked them 
with the idea of active effort in our Master's 
cause ? One occurs to me whose life was indeed 
like that of an orange-tree. Lowly and unas- 
suming, he had Httle in common with the lofty 
forest trees ; but there, among the dark glossy 
foliage of humility, hung ever the golden fruit of 
praise and thanksgiving, whUe, as from those 
fragrant white flowers, came forth the odour of 
love and purity ; so that those who saw him for a 
short time only took knowledge of him that he 
had been with Jesus. 

Look at that weeping willow, its long branches 
making wavy lines of light as they sway to and 
fro over the stream. Do you not read in it a 
pale, Quiet fiEtoe, marked with many a sorrowful 
line of care ? The cheek is still young, the soft 
brown hair abundant, but hid, alas ! by a widow's 
cap. She gave all t^e freshness of her heart to 
one idol, and it was broken ; then she turned to 
the two fair blossoms yet left to her, and they 
were gathered by the Lord of the vineyard ; now 
she is desolate, because she clung only to earth. 
Oh, that she would look upward instead of mourn- 
ing so hopelessly, and see in that bitter stroke 
the message of mercy, ^ Whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth." 

From the boughs of yonder laburnum thy 
blue eyes and golden locks shine out upon me 
bright, lovely little Nelly. I see now the fair 
baby ^ce fuU of glee and wonder, and I hear 
once more the ringing laugh. Like those blos- 
soms, bursting forth in showers of gold with the 
early breath of summer, but nipped by the first 
chill rain, even such was thy life. But the good 
Shepherd gathered thee, little lamb, in his 
bosom ; and when the angels came for thee, the 
light of glory shone bright upon thy face, and thy 
blue eyes^were radiant as if they caught a glimpse 



of the King's messengers. A few simple words 
of faith and joy, a thought to comfort those left 
behind, " Jesus loves you more than I do," and 
then Jesus called his little child unto Him. 

The stately cedars that grace the soft even 
lawn before many an English mansion, to what 
can I liken them f Are they not those to whom 
the hoary head is a crown of glory, for it is found 
in the way.of righteousness. Our Christian pa- 
triarchs bowed beneath their years, but with 
hearts young and fresh for the cause of Christ, 
and their burning zeal unquenched, though tem- 
pered by long experience. Men who have learnt 
to rejoice in the Lord amid all the turmoil of a 
long and troubled life. Such a character rises 
before me vividly as I write — one who in this 
generation may well be numbered among the 
rathers of the Church. Aged and infirm, Christ's 
work engrosses all his thoughts, and so does his 
Master's love shine from every feature, that an 
avowed infidel was heard to say his unbelief had 
received a shake ; not from the words spoken, 
but from the beaming look that accompanied 
them — " so awful happy," as he expressed it. 

Then there are our tough, straight pines, 
strong and erect, emblems, perhaps, of the stout 
hearts and ready hands of our working men ; and 
our sUver birches and copper beeches, aristocracy 
among the trees ; and our noble oaks, England's 
boast, claimed indeed by our sailors, but fit repre- 
senttitives of all who with true loyalty serve and 
defend their fatherland. 

But even amongst the same species how many 
peculiarities we find in each individual; some 
with the bark bright and smooth, some gnarled 
and'knotted into every conceivable form, or rather 
deformity. But it is round these last that the 
lichen mantles most richly, and the ivy clings 
mo'st lovingly. Would that it were so with our 
human trees, that the ivy of Christian charity 
flourished most luxuriantly for the characters that 
most need its gentle covering. How much less 
we should hear of that fault-finding and evil- 
speaking which poison the peace of families. 

And that reminds me that the trees have 
their dark side, which as yet we have not touched, 
and of which time and space forbid a lengthened 
notice. But there are the hollow trees, the leafy 
trees, those like the double cherry, all blossom 
and no fruit, emblems, alas ! of many characters ; 
smooth and lovely on the surface, fair in profes- 
sion, but worthless in heart Then there are the 
poisonous trees, the upas trees, such as the sneer- 
ing sceptic, the false teacher, the man of strong 
but perverted intellect, the selfish heart eaten up 
by envy and malice. Then there are the crab- 
trees of society, the sour-tempered individuals, 
who might with due grafting nave become love- 
able, but who have so allowed their crotchets and 
fancies to get the better of them, that they cannot 
be happy themselves or allow others to be so. 
Yes, there are sobering, warning lessons to be 
learnt from the trees. 
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But my gossip is long enough, so I will bbj 
farewell, only wishing that you and I, reader, 
may be like the tree described by the Psalmist, 
" planted by the rivers of water," and bringing 
forth *' fruit in his season." 



THE BOY»S SUEPEISE. 

A LOYING father once to his fair g^den came. 
And in the mould he traced his little George's 
name ; 




-^ ^ *.**^^* ^.* 

Then in the letters made, some seed he gently 

threw; — 
And no one but himself a word about it knew. 

A few bright days had passed, when Georgie cried 

with glee, 
And yet in wondering tones, "Oh, {ather,come and see 
A most surprising sight !" With eager haste he led 
His £Either's willing steps to that mysterious bed ; 
And there inscribed in fresh and verdant type was 

seen, 
His name, George Washington ! 

With grave and thoughtful mien. 



The father said, "Well, George, though I must 

frankly own 
That this seems rather strange, yet may not plants 

have g^own 
In such a way by chwnce ?" 

" By chance ? No, father, no ! 
How could the little seeds arrange themselves jast 

so? ' 
How could the little plants spring up, and join to 

make 
The letters of my name, without the least mistake ? 
Somebody, I am sure, the curious thing has done ; 
Somebody must have sown the letters one by one ;— 
An, &.ther, I suspect that ' somebody ' was 

you r* 
The father, with a smile, confessed the charge 
was true. 

" I wrote your name, dear child, with this 

new-feLshioned pen. 
That you miffht be amused and pleased with 

it, and then 
I meant that it should guide your thoughts 

to One above. 
Who made this world of ours, and rules it 

by his love." 

"Yes, father, that is God: but tell me, 

where is He ? 
I often hear his name, but Him I never 



" Nor did you see me, George, about ten days 

When I prepared this ground in which the 

seeds to sow, 
Yet you believe that I was hero ?" 

" I do, indeed. 
Because I know that some one most have 

sown that seed." 

"Then look around, my boy, and mark 

God*s mighty hand, 
In all the wondrous things which He has 

wisely planned j — 
The golden light of day; the calm sweet 

rest of night ; 
The gaily-tinted flowers which yield us such 

delight ; 
Cool water for our thirst, and yellow com 

for bread ; 
Bipe fruits which we may eat, soft grass on 

which we tread ; 
The cows that give uis milk, the busy bees 

thatl)ring 
Nice honey from their stores; the birds that 
to us sing ; 
The lambs with snowy wool that warm attire pro- 
vide; — 
And all the precious things which we enjoy beside. 
Too many to recount — are proofs ihat there most 

be, 
A heavenly Father's care encirdine you and me. 
Though hidden from our gaze, we know that He is 

near. 
For everywhere around his glorious works appear ; 
Then let us trust in Him, and strive from a&y to 

day. 
To thank Hipa for his gifts, and his commands 
obey. w. h. 
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[miss LOUISA SEP&OYES ERNEST VERY SEVERELY.] 



EILNEST WILTON; 

OB, 6ETTINO OK IK LIFE. 
By the Author of " DoEii Selwtn." 

Chaptbb XIV. — NuMBBB Twekty-five! 

Ernest had been writing yery fast all the after- 
noon, for Mr. Hunter had given him a parcel of 
letters which were to be copied, and Ernest was 
anxious to show how quickly he could get through 
the task assigned him. He had sat so closely to 
his work, that he felt tired of being so Ions in one 
position, and his fingers fairly ached with holding 
•the pen. Just as he was thinking that a good 
run out of doors would be a very agreeable change, 
Mr. Hunter came in from the shop to ask Ernest 
to take a bill home to a customer, and to wait for 



the money, as the lady particularly wished to 
settle her account before going to town. 

Ernest rose with alacrity from his stool, and 
having received his instructionsy he set off at such 
a rapid rate through the streets, that any one who 
noticed him might have supposed that he was about 
some very urgent business. It was qmte a relief 
to him to stride vigorously along, after being so 
cramped at the desk. 

The house to which Ernest was going was in 
the same street in which he used to live ; within 
ten doors, in fact, of his old home. But Ernest 
did not feel at all melancholy this time as he drew 
near the spot. Young and active spirits, such as 
his, are not prone to indulge in many morbid 
musings. They easily forget the past, and live 
almost exclusively in the present. Besides, what 
cause for despondency could a brave energetic 
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youth have, who had full employment, six shil- 
lings per week, and every prospect of advance- 
ment? 

Ernest soon reached his destination, and 
springing lightly up the steps, he knocked 
niodestly at the front door — there was no side or 
kitchen entrance. A smart-looking servant opened 
it. " Is this Mr. Mortimer's ?" asked Ernest. 

" No, indeed," said the young woman, rather 
snappishly ; " why didn't you get the right number 
before you came out, and not come troubling other 
folks with your business P" 

"I am sorry I have troul^ed you," said 
Ernest, good-humouredly, "but fifteen was what 
I was told, and I of course supposed it was 
correct." 

"Well, fifteen isn't twenty-five, is it? Mr. 
Mortimer's is twenty-five. Whatever makes 
people fancy this is his house, I can't imagine ; 
but if I've been rung up once to the door to-day 
about him, I believe I have twenty times, and it's 
a great shame !" 

Ernest did not dispute this statesient, though 
he certainly disbelieved it, but he politely thanked 
the servant for her information, and waJQced away 
with a half-smile on his face. 

" She might just as well have been civil," he 
said to iumself^ ''it would not have cost her any- 
thing. But she was busy getting the dinner 
ready, I dare say ; she looked very hot, and cooks 
are always cross !" 

What a libel upon cooks ! I hope none of 
them, should'they read these pages, will imagine 
that the writer agrees with this sweeping assefption 
of Ernest's; -like all such assertions, it was ex- 
aggerated and ufttnte. Our 'tempers are often 
tried, but they are not 'created by our daily eir- 
cumstances. The mistress in the drawing-room 
may be, and often is, more hasty and irritable 
than the domestic in the kitchen. And kindness 
and politeness are frequently manifested by those 
who have the utmost demands made upon their 
patience and forbearance. 

As a proof how mistaken Ernest was in his 
criticism, I may tell you, in passing, that the ser- 
vant of whose incivility he complained to himself, 
was the housemaid, and not the cook ! 

It was not until he had turned from the door, 
that Ernest remembere^that the number to which 
he was now directed was that of his own home ! 
He had heard it mentioned without connecting 
any particular idea with it, but as soon as the 
sharp tones of the servant had passed away, he 
thought of the figure she had named, and was 
almost startled as he recollected it was twenty-five. 

He slackened his pace, and walked soberly 
along. How strange that he should be going on 
such an errand to his former dwelling ! He was 
half-inclined to ,run back, and tell Mr. Hunter 
that h<0 had rather not take Mrs. Mortimer's bill. 
But this feeling was only momentary, for what 
reason could he give his master except the true 
one ? and how weak and unmanly it would seem 



to mind such a trifle as that ! Ernest considered 
himself quite a young man now, and was always 
careful to act in accordance with his newly-ac- 
quired dignify. So he marched up with great 
composure to the door ot number twenty-five, and 
repeated his inquiry for Mr. Mortimer. He was 
right this time. • 

"Will you walk in, please," said the little 
maid who answered his ring at the bell. 

She led the way into the front parlour, and 
Ernest followed her. Then she left him alone while 
she toqk tiie bill and went to seek her mistress^ 
Ernest sat down mechanically on the nearest chair, 
and seemed hardly sure whether he were in & 
dream or not. It was so odd to be in hie own 
home, and yet to be there only tis a stranger ; to 
Ifeel as if it TeaUy belonged to him, and yet to 
%BOw tiiat it belonged to somebody else. In a 
"^ew minotes he shoidd have to get up and go out 
again ; he had not the right even of that servant 
girl to reflndn there, and yet how familiar it all was 
to him ; how well acquainted he was with every 
nook and ecuner of that old house ! 

The Azmiture was changed, but the room was, 
of course, unaltered. The handsome stove, the 
broad marble chimney-piece, the recesses by the 
fireplace, 'in one of which his mother^s work-table 
used to stand, and in the other his father's cabinet 
of curiosities; the green Venetians, i^e pretty 
enamelled finger-plates ; — these, and other things 
belonging to the past, were sufficient to make 
Ernest feel curiously "at home," as he gazed 
i^round him. 

How masjr scenes which had taken place with- 
in those four walls now flashed upon his memory. 
He could reeall *he v«ry words which had been 
uttered, and the looks 'v^hich had accompanied 
them. It appeared but as yesterday that he had 
bounded eagerly in from school, after the half- 
yearly examination, with the first prize in his 
hand, which he had eagerly displayed to his 
gratified father and mother. And not less vivid 
was the recollection of the pleasant surprise which 
Lizzie and he had given Agatha on the last birth- 
day* hy their united present of a nice reading- 
stand, to hold any book while she was lying on the 
sofa, so that she might be relieved of its weight. 
He saw the exact spot where she then was, when 
they both bent over her, and wished her many 
happy returns of the day. 

How altered their circumstances were now! 
His mother and Agatha toiling in a little pre- 
paratory school ; Lizzie forced to be maid of all 
work, and himself employed in a grocer's shop ! 
Ernest involuntarily turned his head and glanced 
at bis own reflection in the large glass opposite 
to him. How shabby his jacket and trousers 
looked ! Yes, they were shabby ; for it happened 
that he wore bis old suit of clothes that day, hi» 
better ones having gone to be repaired ; and cer- 
tainly nothing but necessity would have made 
Ernest come out in the patched and threadbare- 
garments that he now had on. 
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"Well, I shall soon be able to buy myself 
some new things," said Ernest, cheerily to himself ; 
•* besides, what does it really signify ? 

' The rank is but the ^linea's stamp, 
A man's a man for all that.* " 

Very consolatory doctrine this for poor people ; 
but the question is, whether richer folks will adopt 
it, and act upon it ? Ernest speedily arrived at a 
decision upon this subject. 



Ghapteb XV. — The CrBBKNcr op a Gudtea 

DBPBimS VPOK ITS StAMP. 

The seirant did not return with the money, and 
Ernest grew tired of waiting. The fact was, the 
girl had given the bill to one of the young laidies, 
who had laid it carelessly on the table beside 
her, intending to carry it to her mamma when she 
had finished a few stitches which she was putting 
in her piece of embroidery, but, like many other 
intentions that are not at once carried out, it was 
presently forgotten. 

Some bookshelyes on the other side of the 
room, which Ernest had already noticed, again 
arrested his attention, and he walked across to 
lookat theircontents. For Emestdearlylovedread- 
ing, and the very sight of a new book was a positive 
pleasure to hipi. He had read all their titles, and 
had yentnred to glance at two or three of them, 
when he discovered half-hidden in a comer, one 
which he had long desired to see. It was a very 
expensive publication, for it was profusely illus- 
trated, and was therefore, of course, unattainable 
by a youth with such a slender purse as that of 
Ernest's. He was delighted to meet with it, and 
took it eagerly down and examined it. So inte- 
rested did he become in its pages, that he felt glad 
to be detained sb long for an answer to his mes- 
sage ; and if Mr. Hunter could have walked in 
just then, he would have been surprised to find 
his young assistant comfortably seated in a chair, 
with the open yolume spread before him on the 
table. 

Somebody else, however, walked in, who was 
a great deal more surprised than Mr. Hunter 
would have been. 

Ernest was quite absorbed in his book, when, 
vrithout any warning, the door was suddenly 
opened, and two young ladies ran hastily in. The 
elder, who might have been about Lizzie's age, 
was a pretty, genteel-looking girl, but her pretti- 
ness was spoilt by her afiected and self-conceited 
manner. The younger was not, perhaps, pretty, 
but she had such a bright, frank, pleasing expres- 
sion of coimtenance, that strangers were at once 
attracted to her. 

Ernest got up directly they entered, and 
hurriedly pushed back his chair ; but of course 
they had seen how he was occupied ; and if not, 
the half-shut book would itself have told them. 

" What are you vraiting here for ?" said the 



taller of the two, as she fixed, her eyes with 
rather a haughty stare on Ernest.- 

" I brought a bill from Mr. Hunter's, for Mrs. 
Mortimer,*' said Ernest ; '* she wished, I believe, 
to settle it." 

He spoke respectfully, but not as if he were in 
the slightest degree abashed by her question. 

•* Oh, you are the boy from the grocer's, are 
you ?" said the young lady ; " I will go and fetch 
you the money.** She remembered that she war the- 
cause of his being detained. " But don't you 
know," she added reprovingly, ** that it is very 
improper of you to meddle with anything that 
you see in the houses to which you are sent? 
You ought not to have touched that book; I 
wonder how you could think of doing such a 
thing ! You have no idea of its yalue, and I dare- 
say you have soiled it with your fingers." 

" Hush, Louisa,'* whispered her companion. 

" I have not injured the book, I am sure,** 
replied Ernest, in a very independent tone ; '' and. 
I was only looking at it until the servant re- 
turned.** 

** But you had no business to look at it," said 
the young lady, sharply; **it was a very great 
liberty for a boy like you to take in a gentleman's 
house, and you must never do so again." 

The colour rushed to Ernest's cheeks, and his- 
answer, had he given one, might have been more 
pointed than polite; but there was no time 
for him to aay any^iug, for the young lady 
having delivered her lecture, sailed out of the 
room in her rustling blue silk, believing that she 
had taught a neemul lesson to that ill-behaved 
grocer's boy. 

The younger girl, whose name was Florence, 
remained. Her fair little foce looked almost as- 
flushed as Ernest's did, for she was as much 
annoyed as he was at what had passed. *' How 
could Louisa," she thought, ** speak in that way 
to anybody ? it was SQ imkind of her." She was 
sure too . that Ernest was not a common boy, 
though he did come from a grocer*s shop ; there 
was something about him — she could not have de- 
scribed it, but she felt it~ which showed that he 
was refined, and well-educated, and accustomed 
to respectable society. 

Louisa had, you perceive, less discernment ; 
she saw nothing in Ernest but a poor errand boy, 
in a patched jacket. True, '* the rank is but the 
guinea's stamp;'* but there are many obtuse 
persons who would not know that a guinea was 
golden, unless it bore the accustomed impress. 

Florence came nearer to Ernest as soon as 
Louisa had left the room, and she said, in an 
earnest, soothing manner, " Never mind about the 
book ! I am sure you have not hurt it a bit ; and if 
papa had been here, he would not have had the 
least objection to your looking at it. It is one of 
his favourite books, and he is always pleased when 
anybody likes it and praises it Are you very fond 
of reading ?*' 

Ernest smUed, and said that he was. Hia 
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raffled feelings were beginning to get smooth 
again ; and tUs childlike but kind-hearted attempt 
to atone for Louisa's rudeness gratified him. 
Florence went on talking to him about other 
books, and she found that Ernest had read nearly 
all that she mentioned, .and evidently imderstood 
them better than she did. Their tastes and 
opinions agreed Tety well, for Florence was ex- 
ceedingly tiioughtfiil and inteUigent ; and their 
conyersation was so agreeable, that I am afraid 
the little lady had entirely lost sight of the fact 
that Ernest was " only a grocer's boy," imtil re- 
minded of it by hearing Louisa's Toice on the 
stairs. She had only just time to ask him 
whether he had read some nice poems thai had 
been lately published, when Louisa re-entered 
with the money, which she gave with a rery dis- 
tant and dignified air to Ernest. He thanked 
her; took lus cap, and left the room with his 
usual graceful bow. Louisa let him pass un- 
noticed — ^he was only a grocer^s boy, you know — 
but Florence opened the parlour door for him, 
and said <^ Gbod morning " to him, in a pleasant 
tone, and with a bright Uttle smile. 



Chapteb XVI. — ^A Pledge op Fsiendship. 

We haye thus given in our own words the account 
of his afternoon's adventure, which Ernest related 
to Lizzie as they walked along to the lecture that 
evening. He did not get on with his story so 
uninterruptedly as we have done, for Lizzie was 
constantly stopping him with her questions and 
comments. 

You may easily imagine how angry she felt 
with Louisa. " What a shame it was for her to 
speak to you like that, Ernest! You are quite 
as much of a ^ntleman as she is." 

" As she is a lady, you mean," said Ernest, 
supplying the deficiency in his sister's sentence. 
He often had to do that. ^* But I am afraid she 
would not be of your opinion, Lizzie. She would 
tell you that there was a vast difference between 
a. young lady in a fine blue silk dress and a 
grocer's boy in a shabby jacket." 

"You are not a grocer's boy!" said Lizzie, 
impatiently. "Besides, neither that nor your 
old jacket alters the fact of your having been well 
brought up." 

" Perhaps notj" said Ernest. " But you for- 
get that people in general do not know anything 
about the past. They judge of me as I am now." 

" And you look very well now," said Lizzie, 
with a complacent glance at her brother. "You 
«ee Florence, as you call her, thought so." 

" I don't believe she thought anything about 
my looks," answered Ernest, laughing. "She 
was only anxious that I should not feel hurt by 
her sister's plain observations. I am sure you 
would like* her, Lizzie. She seems such a dear, 
loveable little creature, and she has such benutiful 
dark eyes." 



Ernest was a bit of a poet you will recollect. 

" But do you really think they are sisters ?" 
said Lizzie. 

*' Oh yes ; they were dressed just ajike," said 
Ernest, " and their hair was exactly the same 
colour." 

" But what a contrast between them in other 
respects ! One so proud and scornful, and the 
other so kind and gentle !'* 

'* Well, there are many sisters who have very 
little resemblance to each other. Look at Agatha 
and you, for instance." 

" No ; that will not do for an explanation," 
said Lizzie. <* Agatha and I are very different, I 
allow, but we should neither of us behave rudely 
to anybody who happened to be rather poorer 
than ourselves. Nor would -Louisa if she had 
been rightly taught. That made me wonder how 
she and Florence could be sisters, for in that case 
they must have had the same training." 

Lizzie's educational difficulty was not solved 
that evening, for her remarks were cut short by 
their arrival at the lecture halL 

Two or three days afterwards, as Ernest was 
hastily coming out of Mr. Hunter's shop, he 
almost ran against a little girl who was just enter- 
ing it. He stopped to apologize, and as their eyes 
met he saw that it was Miss Florence whose course 
he had intercepted. 

" Oh, I am glad I have met you," she said, 
with childish frankness ; " I have come with an 
order for some grocery from mamma, but I wanted 
to see you to give you this book, if you would like 
to have it. It is that new volume of poems which 
I spoke to you about the other day ; and as you 
said you were very fond of poetry, I am sure you 
will be pleased with them." 

Ernest hesitated. " It is very kind indeed of 
you," he said, ^* but I do not think I ought to 
take your book.*' 

" Oh, you need not hesitate on that account," 
she said, "for I have another at home. Two 
friends each sent me one on my last birthday. 
Was it not droll that they should choose the same 
book ? So it is not much of a present, is it,'* 
she added, with a smile, " to give you what I do 
not want ?" 

Ernest smiled also. " It wiU be just as accept- 
able to me," he said ; " but may you give away 
your books to whom you please ? Would your 

mamma ?" He did not know whether it was 

exactly the thing for him to receive a gift in this 
way from Miss Florence. 

"Oh yes," she answered, quickly, with her 
colour a Uttle heightened by his question. "I 
told papa about it, and he said I could not make 
a better use of it. Papa knows you, I think ?" 
she said, inquiringly. 

" Oh no," repEed Emetfc, positively ; "I have 
never even seen Mr. Mortimer !" 

" Then I must have made a mistake," she said, 
slowly. "Now you must promise to read the 
book," she continued, as she gave it into his 
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hands, ''and to tell me how you like it. I like it 
better than ahnost anj of my books." 

Ernest thanked her, and said, that from what 
he had heard of the author, he had not much 
doubt that it would soon be a favourite with 
himself. 

Then Florence moved towards the shop-door, 
and Ernest, after he had opened it for her, went 
on his errand. Florence fancied he was going to 
follow her in, and she was rather disappointed 
when he walked away. I will tell you why, 
or rather she will teU you herself in the next 
chapter. 



SHOET HISTOET OP PEANCB. 
By the Author of " Mabt Powell." 



Ohaptbb XXII.— The Battle op Wateeloo. 

" There was a sound of revelry by night." 

A GBAiTD ball was given at Brussels by the 
Duchess of Richmond, to Wellington and other 
distinguished officers, on the evening of June 15, 
1815. The news of Bonaparte's movements 
were so uncertain that a battle was not imme- 
diately expected ; but in the midst of music and 
dancing, the young Duke of Brunswick, who was 
standing near a window, heard the distant roar of 
cannon, and called the attention of his brother- 
officers to it. At midnight, the drums beat, the 
trumpets sounded, and the troops in less than one 
hour were on their way to Quatre-Bras, led by 
Sir John Ficton, who had only arrived that 
night from England. The Duke of Wellington 
followed them very early in the morning, and 
had a conference with Blucher, the Prussian 
general, and between them they decided what 
should be done. 

Napoleon was undecided which of them to 
attack first; at length be resolved to attack 
Blucher, whose head-quarters were at ligny ; and 
he did so at three o'clock in the afternoon. At 
the same time, his general, Ney, attacked Wel- 
lington. 

This, you see, was on the 16th. The Eng- 
lish, as you know, had been marching all night. 
There were fields of very tall corn, as high as a 
man's shoulders, between them and the French, 
which helped to conceal them from one another. 
It was a very dreadful battle, but the English 
kept their groimd. The young Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who was in front, was killed almost at the 
beginning of the fight. About five thbusand were 
killed and wounded on both sides. Such was the 
battle of Quatre-Bras. 

Blucher had worse success. He had to engage 
with Napoleon himself, and, after fighting all day, 
was obliged to retire. The brave old man had 
his horse shot under him, and was ridden over 
both by his own men and the French, yet without 



being seriously hurt. Those who put themselves 
most in the way of danger sometimes are least 
hurt by it. 

Napoleon, having beaten Blucher, thought he 
had nothing to do now but to beat Wellington. 
*^Not1Ung but — " ah, he was not to find it so- 
easy ! Wellington had ahready been heard to say 
that if ever he had to defend the city of Brussels, 
he should like to do so on the field of Waterloo ; 
and thither, he now drew off his forces from 
Quatre-Bras. 

The day was raining, and the roads were- 
horribly muddy, but the English soldiers were in 
good spirits. Wellington, having made all his. 
arrangements on the evening of the 17th, sent 
word to Blucher that he should expect hhn to 
send him two divisions of Priissians on the- 
following day ; please to remember this. i 

Wellington had now about 75,000 men with 
him in all ; of whom 30,000 were English ; the 
rest were Hanoverians, Belgians, and Bruns- 
wickers. He put a line of the best of all these in 
front. Behind them, the ground sank, and then 
rose again. Then came the second line of men, 
who were not such good soldiers. All these were 
on foot ; behind them were the hors^ soldiers. 

A coimtry house, called Hougoumont, sur* 
rounded by an old-fashioned, pretty garden, was 
taken possession of by' the English life guards^ 
and kept, by dint of much fighting all day. A 
farmhouse, called La Belle Alhance, was held by 
the French cuirassiers, who were attacked by our 
heaTT dragoons, and their assaults upon one 
another produced a noise like the clinking and 
hammering in a blacksmith's shop. Generally 
the cuirassiers came on^ stooping their heads very 
low, and " giving point ;" the English knocked off 
their head-pieces, and then hit at their bare- 
heads. But I am getting on too &st, like some 
of the cavalry, who gallop into a gravel-pit. 

It was Wellington's object, you know, to hold 
out tiU Blucher and his Prussians came to help- 
him. It was Bonaparte's object to beat Wel- 
lington before Blucher came up. 

Now then, which will carry his point P Here 
are the English, Belgians, etc., stretched in lines 
a mile long ; here comes Napoleon, who, having 
beaten Blucher yesterday, has been marching his' 
menallaight to beat Wellington; and now, on 
reaching the little hiU of La Belle Alliance, the 
English army bursts upon his sight. 

"Aha!" he cries joyfully, "at last, then, at 
last, I have these English in my grasp !" 

It was a gusty day, with squalls of rain and 
wind. The battle began about noon, by Jerome ' 
Bonaparte attacking Hougoumont. The old 
country house and garden witnessed much blood- 
shed ; at length the French were driven off. 

The next attempt was to break the British 
line, which, as 1 told you, consisted of all our 
bravest foot-soldiers. The French horse-soldiers- 
made a dash at them. The English heavy cavalry 
made a dash at ^A^m— drove them back— followed 
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them too &r, and got mixed up with them. It 
was here that Sir John Picton was killed. Mean- 
while, the fiEurmhoiue of La Haje Sainte was won 
by the French, and then lost again. 

Now then for the third charge. This time it 
is on the British right, where the foot-soldiers 
await it, drawn np in squares, like chequers. 
They stood still as stones till the French were 
within ten yards of them, and then fired with 
deadly effect. Many a Frenchman rolled heavily 
off his horse, never to rise again! They were 
Tery brave; they were frequently driven back, 
and as frequently they returned to the charge. 
Sometimes they even rode in between the squares 
of the chequers, and attacked the second line! 
The greater part of them were killed ; only a rem- 
nant returned to*the French lines. 

Somebody said afterwards to the Duke of 
Wellington, ** Did not you often look towards the 
wood of SoigniesP" from whence Blucher and 
bis Prussians were expected to appear. He 
replied, " I looked oftener at my watch !" He 
was sure they would come as soon as they could, 
and was calculating how long that would be, and 
whether his men could hold out. You see, inde- 
pendent of the fighting, it was a good many hours 
to standf without any regular eating or drmking. 

When Napoleon saw only the remnants of 
his fine cavalry come back, he opened a furious 
cannonade all along the line; and Wellington 
ordered his men to lie fiat, that they might not 
be hurt by it. He saw some Belgians running 
away. " My lads," cried he, " you have mistaken 
jour road — this is the way ! Take breath for a 
moment, and then we'll go at the French again 
and see if we can't do for them !'* 

They had held out seven hours, and Napoleon 
knew that the Prussians could not be far off. He 
therefore risked all on . one venture, and resolved 
to make use of his guards, the flower of his army, 
whom he had hitherto kept in reserve. If they 
did not scatter the English, nothing would ! He 
formed them into two columns, and bade them 
ride forward and they would carry aU before 
them. Sad he put himself at their head, they 
might have done so ; hut he did not. 

The Duke of Wellington, seeing them coming, 
dismounted, and plalced himself at the head of 
his line. The English line, I shall tell you, had 
now advanced at each end, in the shape of the letter 
C, so that as the French guards poured into it, 
they were fired at on all sides. The consequence 
was that they paused, wavered, turned about and 
fled. 

"Up guards! and at them!" cried Wel- 
lington. And the English threw themselves upon 
them, and were mixed up with them. 

Napoleon, watching them through his glass, 
(when he ought to have been with them) suddenly 
turned as pale as death. "They are mingled 
together.!" cried he. " All is lost for the present !" 
And he galloped away from Waterloo, and never 
stopped till he reached Charleroi. 



Just as the Duke of WelHngton charged at 
the head of his guards, Blucher and his Prus- 
sians began to appear through the trees; they 
had marched as fast as they possibly could, bat 
had not been in time. However, they helped to 
finish the battle off. The rest of it was wretched 
work, as may well be supposed. The French 
were completely routed. Wellington and Blucher 
met and shook hands at La Belle Alliance. Some- 
body said to Wellington, " Nothing can be more 
sorrowful than losing a battle." He said, " It is 
nearly as sad to win one." He had lost many 
dear friends in this battle, besides thousands of 
brave soldiers, but it was a blessed victory for 
Europe — we have reaped the benefit of it ever 



WHAT WILL THE DRIVER 

THDre:? 

What will the driver think ? " How strange a 
question I" exclaims a youthful reader hastily 
glancing over the page ; it seems a very senseless 
one ; I suppose it has some meaning, but I can't 
make it out." 

No, dear reader, I did not expect you would 
without my aid, but I am quite willing to explain 
the apparent oddness of my title. In order to 
do this, I must ask you to listen to the following 
domestic incident, which I will relate to you afi I 
heard it ; or rather, the lady in whose family it 
occurred shall give it you in her own words, as 
she will tell it more truthfully and graphically 
than I can. 

" One morning two visitors called upon us ; 
with the one a lively conversation was commenced, 
which led to our accompanying them to the gate. 
Even there, all was not said that was required, 
and we went with them a short way along the 
road. The younger lady remarked, that it was 
not best to go along the road without my bonnet; 
to which I replied^ that I was not apt to take 
cold. 

"Presently, her uneasiness manifested itself 
by an observation, that if our discussion was to 
be prolonged, we had best at least return within 
the gate, for there was a carriage coming. I said, 
'It is not dusty; the carriage will do us no 
harm.' 

" * But,' she expostulated, *what toill the peo- 
ple in the carriage think when they see you with- 
out your bonnet ?' 

" I looked at the boys who had followed us, 
and were observing all that palsed. Lewis seemed 
contracting a part of the young lady's fear of the 
opinion of the party in the carriage, and took my 
arm to draw me towards the gate. Seeing this, 
I stood still, and continued to converse with my 
friend. 

"*What win the people think?' ejaculated 
the young lady. 
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'* The next minute, up drove the formidable 
carnage $ it was qmpty ! 

'* * What will the driver think ?' exclaimed 
Clharles, in a lamentable voice, which amused both 
ladies, and so acted as a commentary on my pre- 
vious conversation with Lewis, about not amusing 
himself with carpentering^ because some persons 
had laughed at him, that he ran into the open 
gate of the wood-yard, with a peal of merri- 
ment. 

** In the evening, a really pretty wooden box 
was displayed, and its due meed of praise be- 
stowed on the quiet, but pleased manufacturer. 
We then renewed our amusement on the grave 
consequence that might have resulted from any 
observations made on my going out without the 
customary bonnet; and, *What will the driver 
think ?' seems likely to be adopted as a family 
phrase on all occasions of unnecessary reference 
to the idle remarks of lookers-on." 

Kow, dear reader, I want you to gather in- 
fltraction as well as amusement, from this little 
family sketch. I think it is very probable that 
you, as well as myself, sometimes feel inclined to 
yield an unnecessary and injurious deference to 
the opinions of others. Have you never done 
certain things, which your conscience refused to 
justify, just because you had not courage to risk 
the ridicule which that omission might have occa- 
sioned ? Have you never refrained from certain 
actions which you knew to be right, lest some- 
body, who witnessed their performance, should 
laugh at you ? If you will honestly examine the 
past, I should not be at aU surprised were you to 
•discover that your conduct has oftentimes borne 
no slight resemblance to that of the fashionable 
young lady, who dreaded the criticisms of the 
carriage occupants. 

It is not very pleasant, I grant, to be laughed 
at. Many a solcUer who would faoe undaunted 
the enemy's cannon, has shrunk from a sneering 
word. Still, no one will ever attain real worth of 
•character who is deterred from an apparently 
right course of action by the fear of contemp- 
tuotLS looks or slighting expressions. Therefore, 
make up your mind rather to brave an occasional 
laugh, than to be incessantly trammelled by the 
idea, " What wiU people say ? what will SO-and- 
so think?" 

Xhere is a friend of mine, for instence, who 
lives in perpetual bondage in this respect. She is 
so dreadfully afraid of being singular, or of doing 
anything which might provoke a smile on ano- 
ther's comntenance, that she never seems to be at 
ease, or able to decide about the merest trifles, 
until she has ascertained the general opinion re- 
specting them. I am frequently amused as well 
as -vexed with her extreme scrupulosity about the 
sentiments of her neighbours. The other day 
she showed me her new winter's bonnet. " Isn't 
it a sweet thing ?" she said ; "it was very expen- 
sive, certainly, and I grudged giving the money 
ibr it ; for we have had many extra expenses 



through my late illness ; but I could not get one 
Uke it for less." 

I admired it as much as I consbtently could, 
for the shape was rather too outr6 to suit my 
taste ; and I hinted that I did not think it so 
becoming as the velvet one which she wore last 
Christmas. 

" Oh no," she said, " I never looked so well 
in any bonnet as I did in that; it suited me 
exactly, both in shape and in colour ; and do you 
know, it really is not much the worse for wear, 
for I yent into mourning before the spring." 

" Then why not have worn it again P" I asked, 
without much reflection. 

You should have seen her look of astonish- 
ment. " Wear a last wifiter*s bonnet !" she ex- 
claimed, ** what would people think ? How the 
G-rays, and the Johnsons, and the Ellertons would 
stare at me ! No, no, one must dress a Uttle like 
other folks." 

"To be sure," I said ; "but I should not for a 
moment hesitate to wear such a nice velvet bonnet 
as yours." 

It was, however, useless, I found, to argue the 
point with herj for she evidently pitied me as 
much for my want of discernment as I pitied her 
for her want of self dependence. She must par- 
chase an article which she could have done with- 
out, for fear she should be thought ignorant of 
the prevailing fashion, or indiflerent to it; and 
yet I knew at the same time that her charity 
purse was very low, and that old, bed-ridden 
Margaret only got half a crown, instead of her 
customary Ave shillings at Christmas. And the 
G-rays, and the Johnsons, she thought so much 
of; why I am certain they would not respect her 
any the more for her new bonnet, even if they 
noticed it, which is very doubtful ; and as to the 
Ellertons, they would be very likely to comment 
among themselves upon my friend's extravagance 
and fondness for the fashion ! 

What will the driver think ? Ah, how true is 
the sentiment couched in this ifiquiry. In the 
midst of our anxiety to avoid the ridicule or 
fault-finding of that formidable body, "the 
people," it would perhaps surprise us, if we only 
knew how frequently our solicitude is wasted. The 
truth is, we are not half such important person- 
ages to others as we appear to ourselves ; and 
the events which we take such pains to regulate 
in harmony with their notions, often pass un- 
noticed by them. Do resolve, dear reader, that 
in Httle things as well as great things, and in 
great things as well as little things, you will 
attach more weight to the question, "What is 
right?" than to the query, "What will people 
say ?" Never sacrifice your own thoughtful judg- 
ment, or your adherence to duty, upon the altar 
of the world's opinion ; nor allow yourself to be 
diverted from any useful p^irpose by the remarks 
of idlers, who have neither title nor information 
that fits them to judge your conduct. How sad 
it is to meet with so many individuals, whose only 
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test of right and wrong is neither their own judg- 
ment or conscience, nor the law of G-od, but the 
opinions of lookers-on! How many promising 
youths hare been lured from the path of recti- 
tude and peace, by the bantering laugh of a gay 
companion; how many aimost-Christians have 
been for ever kept back from a manly decision in 
religion by the apprehension of a taunt and a 
sneer! 

Oh, dear reader, will you determine to be 
faithful in yonr own convictions bf duty, even if 
the ridicule of your associates should result from 
your integrity ? 

Are you doubtful whether you have strength 
of mind enough to do this? Then seek for 
strength from above. GK)d will help you if you 
ask Him. However timid and irresolute your 
natural disposition may be, He can invigorate 
and improve it, and give you, in the most trying 
circumstances, all the firmness and decision which 
you need. Look at the Apostle Peter, so weak 
and cowardly that he is led by the simple inter- 
rogation of a servant-maid to deny, even with 
oaths and curses, the Master whom he loves. 
Look at him again, how bold and fearless he is as 
he stands a prisoner before the Sanhedrim, and 
nobly defends the cause of the Crucified One. 
Whence the di£ference? You may solve the 
enigma by recalliug the Saviour's parting com- 
mand to his disciples, '' Tarry ye at Jerusalem, 
until ye be endued with power from on high," 
Now that grace which strengthened the wavering 
Peter is fi^ly offered for your acceptance. Avafl 
yourself of it at once, and the transformation, if 
not striking in your, case as in his, will at least 
be as real and as lasting. 

And then, while maintaining an honourable 
stedflnstness in religion, you will also quietly adhere 
to the thoughtful opinions which you may form 
about comparative trifles. Doing great things 
will help you to do little things. Ever ready to 
yield to the wishes of others in matters of in- 
difference, where^no principle is involved, you will, 
at the same time, be superior to the ridicule which 
would attempt to divert you from a right object, 
or draw you from a good cause. With your con- 
science at rest and your mind made up, you wiU 
be able, when any debateable point is started, and 
you are met by the stem and overwhelming 
question, ^* What will people say ?" to respond, 
cheerfully and pleasantly, in the spirit if not in 
the words of the inquiry, " What will the driver 
think !" aijob h. 



suck and remove legions of aphides. Take advan- 
tage of this golden season to propagate and rear 
tender plants. Strike chrysanthemums for this 
autumn s bloom. Guttinffs about six inches long 
from the end of a stem wifi have become fine plants 
by November. They require rich soil and plenty of 
water. This is a busy month; the garden requires 
watching, as all its contents are coming forward at 
once. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 



Plant out geraniums, heliotropes, dahlias, and 
other tender plants. Look to the roses, for they 
have many enemies; maggots, and grubs, which 
attack the buds, must be searched for carefolly and 
picked out patiently. Never mind lady-birds; they 



THINGS WORTH KNOWING 
ABOUT DEW. 

How IT IS FoBMBD. — ^During a summer's day, 
all bodies, such as the soil, the grass, and the trees, 
have become warm. But as soon as the sun's rays 
cease to £b1L upon them, they begin to give out the 
heat they have received, and become colder than 
the surrounding air. Now the heat of the snn 
during the day has eoa^poratedf or sucked up, a 
large portion of the moisture on the earth's snr* 
&ce, and, in consequence, the air is loaded witk 
this in a state of vapour. This vapour, as it sor- 
rounds cool objects, even blades of grass and 
leaves, is cotidensed, or again changed into water. 
Hence we find that the whole surface of the 
country is speedily covered by minute dew-drops. 

When is thxbe host Dew Formed P — Dew is 
formed most copiously on calm and still nights. If 
the night be, windy, or if wind arise after much 
dew has fallen, no more is formed, and the soil gets 
dry before morning. 

Why is tb is?— When' the air is in constant 
motion, as it is during a wind, fresh and warm 
portions are constantly brought to the grass, and 
these hinder its cooling ; for the same reason the 
dew which has been formed evaporates, or is car- 
ried away by the currents of fresh air. 

Hoar-Frost.— Hoar-frost is frozen dew. 

Honey-Dew. — Honey-dew is tha name applied 
to a sweet and sticky moisture occasionally de- 
posited upon the leaves of i)lant8. It is, however, 
an error to call it dew, as it is theproduction of a 
class of insects termed aphides. These insects in- 
habit the under side of leaves, and when this 
honey-dew drops from their bo(Ues, it falls upon 
the upper surface of the leaves below. This liquid 
is hurtful to plants. It stops up the pores of the 
leaves, and soon makes them look yellow. Ants 
are greedily fond of it, and may be seen scaling the 
loftiest trees to get at it. 

Dew an Emblem.— Of God's Word, Deut. xxxii. 
2 ; of prosperity, Gren. xxviL 28 ; Deut. mdii 18 ; 
Job XXIX. 19; of spiritual blessing, Hos. xiv. 5—7; 
of brotherly love, Ps. cxxxiii. 3; of short-lived 
goodness, Hos. vi. 4. 



EDITOEIAL NOTICES. 

We have only room to say that we hope our readers 
are still kindly endeavouring to obtein new sub- 
scribers. We will gladly send canvasrang bills and 
specimen numbers. 

Letters, Books for Beview, etc., xnay be sent to 
the Editor, the Rev. W. Meynell WHirrEMOBS, 
Stockwell, London, S., or left for hkt at the 
Publishers', 24, Paternoster Eow. 
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ALICE LESTER; 

OB, THE SECBET OF HAPPY WOBK. 

Bj Adslina Mttbkat. 

Chapteb I.— The Touira 'Svbsemaid, 
A LOW, thatched, rustic-looking cottage, with 
small, diamond-Bhaped panes of glass in the win- 
dows, and a climhing rose-tree festooning itself 
around the porch, stood at a little distance from 
the road leading into a country Tillage. It was 
just Uie cottage at which passers-by would stop, 



and say, ** How pretty ! It seems the very abode 
of peace and contentment." 

So it was ; but not on account of its pic- 
turesque appearance. Outside loveliness is no 
proof of home comfort. An aching heart may 
beat in a pretty, as well as in a plain dwelling. 
And care and trouble had often in by-gone days 
found their way imder the roof of this quiet 
abode. 

' A young girl, neatly dressed, was coming to- 
wards it one evening, with quick footsteps, and ex- 
pectant look. As soon as a little boy, who wa* 
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playing outside the door saw her approaching the 
garden-gate, he ran joyfully in, and shouted out, 
*' Ob, mother, heroes Alice ! here's Alice !*' 

And who was Alice ? 

Alice Lester was the eldest daughter of the 
industrious and respectable inmates 6t that pretty 
cottage. Her parents worked hard for their 
living, and brought up their children in good 
habits, and in the fear of God. At the period 
when our story opens, Alice had been for some 
time living, as nursemaid, in the service of Mrs. 
Bobinson, where her steadiness and truthfulness, 
combined with her obliging manners, gave general 
satisfaction. 

Mrs. Bobinson resided in a large, handsome 
house, which was surrounded by its own grounds, 
and was situate a little way out of the village. 
She had lately been spending a few weeks with 
her children at the seaside, whither Alice had 
also accompanied her as their waiting-maid. So 
this was Alice's first visit home since their return. 
She was very fond of her parents, and brothers 
and sisters, and had eagerly embraced the first 
opportunity of running down to see them. 

Alice was a slender, delicate-looking girl, with 
bright dark eyes, and a calm but not very cheer- 
ful expression of countenance. Tou might have 
imagined, to use a common phrase, that she had 
all the world upon her shoulders ; and, without 
doubtj the young nursemaid had some burdens to 
carry in her daily life. For there is no age nor 
situation free from trouble. Her mistress was 
occasionally rather trying ; and in a family where 
there are several servants and children, each 
member of it is sure to have plenty of opportuni- 
ties for bearing and forbearing with one another. 

But Alice was naturally sensitive, and easily 
depressed; and she would have been just the 
same even if she had been placed in different 
circumstances. She was disposed to **make 
mountains of molehills,*' and to fret over trifles, 
instead of trying not to care about them. She 
could create twenty difficulties with far more 
facility than she could overcome one. She sel- 
dom looked at the " bright side" of things ; and 
always saw more clouds than sunbeams in her 
sky. 

Yet, like many persons, Alice thought that 
all her discouragements arose from her position, 
and not firom herself. Now the former could not 
be altered, whilst the latter might be mended 5 so 
that it was a pity Alice should be mistaken upon 
this point. 

And is it not likewise a pity, my reader, that 
you should lay the blame of your imperfections 
and fEulures upon the state of things around you, 
rather than upon the state of thines within you ? 

Alice had a hearty welcome from them all 
when she got inside. Her mother laid aside her 
needlework, and the children gathered around 
Alice as if she had been absent six months, or six 
years, instead of six weeks. They seemed unable 
to express their delight noisily enough| until their 



mother reminded them that they would tire their 
sister ; and then they tried to be a little quieter ; 
but Alice said, " Oh, mother, I like to have thezn 
crowding around me ; it is so nice to feel that I 
am home again !" 

Alice gave a short sigh as she finished her 
sentence, and there was a pensiveness in her tone 
when she spoke of home, which seemed to imply 
that there were other reasons than simply the 
natural love of friends which made her feel 
pleased to be there again. 

Her mother noticed it at once, audit made 
her rather anxious. She said quickly, " Are you 
not comfortable, Alice, at Mrs. Bobinson's ?" 

"Yes," repUed Alice, with some heditatioxiy 
" I have nothing particular to complain of. But 
I am tired of being in service, mother ; I wish I 
could learn the dressmaking, as you once talked 
of my doing." 

Her mother shook her head, "You know, 
Alice, your health is not strong enough for you to 
get your living by needlework; ^ou could not 
bear the long sitting, and the close confinement. 
And that was why I was so thankful to get you 
into Mrs. Bobinson's, where you have plenty of 
out-door exercise, good food, and no hard work 
to do. You would hardly meet with such ano- 
ther place out of a hundred. And I am sure it 
suits you, for you are looking remarkably well," 
added the mother, as she gazed with a fond smile 
on her daughter. 

« Yes," chimed in little Harry, « I think Alice 
is getting quite fat" 

**I wish we could go to the seaside," saiH 
Willy, an elder boy, "and in a carriage too." 

The idea of riding in a carriage seemed very 
grand to these little ones. Alice half-smiled too, 
and then said to her mother, ** Oh, I should not 
mind how hard I worked, mother, if I could do 
more as I liked. But it's so tiresome to be 
ordered about every minute, first this way and 
then that-, and told to do and undo things, just 
according to the whim of another person. Mrs. 
Bobinson interferes with everything, and she 
won't listen to a word of reason ; it is our busi- 
ness, she says, to obey her orders, we are not to 
think for ourselves. Yes," said Alice, warming 
with her subject, "just as if we were her slaves." 

" Well, but, dear," repUed her mother, " I do 
not see so much hardship in the case. Mrs. Bo- 
binson agrees to pay you certain wages if you do 
her work. There is no slavery in it ; it is a fair 
exchange; she is as much indebted to you for 
your services as you are to her for your nioney." 

"I don't thmk she feels at all indebted to 
me !" exclaimed Alice. 

"But she is, Alice, whether she feels it or 
not ; and I am sure, if you are faithful, that your 
services will be valued. Besides, I think yoa 
must not find fault with Mrs. Bobinson ; do you. 
often feel that you are indebted to her for your 
board and wages ?*' 

Alice coloured a little ; she could not say ah* 
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had ; she always considered that as she earned 
her money she had a right to it. 

*• And as Mrs. Robinson pays you for your 
work, she has a right to it ; then why grumble to 
give it r 

" I would not grumble, mother, if I might do 
it in my own way, and not be ordered about so ; 
it is not pleasant at my age to be so completely 
under anybody." 

Mrs. Lester could have smiled at this high- 
minded speech, only she was too sorry for the 
spirit which occasioned it to do so. " But, my 
dear Alice, everybody who has a living to earn, 
must try to suit those who employ them. If you 
were a dressmaker, you would not be so much your 
own mistress as you seem to imagine. You would 
have to take great pains to satisfy your customers. 
Ladies are very trying sometimes about their 
work, and they would expect you to alter and re- 
alter it, or to get their dress done in an incredibly 
short time, or to call two or three times for the 
payment, without grumbling ; nay, with civility 
and good humour. I fear you are not humble 
enough, nor patient enough to bear all this, Ahce.'' 

**I don't know," said Alice, who was bent 
upon estabhshing her point, ^* at all events, I 
should not have any troublesome children to look 
after." 

" And you so fond of children ; oh, Alice !" 

" Yes, mother, I am fond of our children," 
answered Alice, looking down with complacency 
on the rosy-cheeked little creature on her lap, 
** but Mrs. Robinson's have been so spoilt, that it 
is no easy task io manage them. I feel so wearied 
with them sometimes that I think I must give it 
up, especially when mistress is in one of her 
fidgety moods." 

There was a momentary pause, and then her 
mother said in a grave, but gentle tone, " Have 
you ever thought, Alice, that you are placed 
where you are, to do, not only Mrs. Bobinson's 
work, but God's work ? That He has fixed your 
station in life, and marked out your employment 
for you?" 

"I know, of course, mother, that Qod ar- 
ranges everything for us all, and that He knows 
what is best." 

" Yes, in a general sort of way, Ahce ; but 
have yon feltf do you feel that you are his servant, 
that you are working for Him ?" 

Alice was silent. 

•* This is the right view to take of all our 
duties," said Mrs. Lester, " because it helps us, 
by G-od's grace, to do them patiently and well. 
"We may find them difficult ; but when we reflect 
' God has given me this work to do, and I am to 
do it for Sintf* we are cheered and encouraged in 
our labour." 

" I have not any work to do yet," observed 
Willy, thoughtfully ; " when I am old enough, I 
shall be a carpenter, mother." 

" But, Willy, you have work to do now 5 you 
have to go to school." 



" To school ! yes, mother ; but that is not 
work." 

** Indeed it is, Willy, and very hard work you 
find it sometimes. Do you not recollect how you 
complained yesterday to Fanny of your sum, and 
your spelling, and how you wished you were not 
obliged to go to school ? Now you are only a 
little boy, and so your work at present is to learn 
all you can at school, or at home, which will be 
of use to you, and make you useful to others when 
you grow up. And God has given you this work, 
Willy, as much as He has given your father his 
work to do, or Alice hers," 

" And what is my work, mother ?" inquired 
little Harry, in a very self-important tone. 

" I think your work, Harry, is to mind what 
mother says, and to be kind and gentle to your 
brothers and sisters. But we have been tafidng 
so long that we have forgotten father ; run in the 
garden, Harry, and tell him that Alice is here. 
And will you take Alice's bonnet and sliawl up- 
stairs, Fanny, and bring down Willy's prize-book^ 
out of my drawer, to show your sister." 

Fanny was a sharp, lively little girl, not a bit 
like ARce either in features, or in disposition. 
She tripped gaily upstairs with her light burden, 
eager to examine it more closely, and wishing 
that it belonged to herself. Alice was always 
very neatly dressed. Her bonnet was a common 
white straw, trimmed with dark blue ribbon, and 
her shawl was a black one, bound with sarsanet. 
It was a good shawl, for it was a present from her 
mistress, and was only worn on Sundays and on 
special occasions ; but it was plain and not im> 
suitable for her station. She had no staring 
flowers either in or outside her bonnet, and no 
flimsy little veil, put on for the purpose rather of 
attracting notice, than of avoiding it. 

Yet in her little sister's eyes, Alice was a very 
enviable personage. For things are grand by 
comparison, and to a little girl who generally 
wore a frock that was manufactured out of an old 
gown of her mother's, or Alice's, it did seem very 
delightful to choose and to have » nice new dress 
of your own, and to be able to buy it with your 
own money, too I" 

Alice thought Fanny was a long time coming 
back, and as she wanted to speak to her by her- 
self about some presents which she had brought 
with her, she went up after her. As Alice softly 
entered the room, she could not repress a smile. 

There stood Fanny in evident admiration of 
herself before the old, cracked swing looking-glass 
which she had placed upon a chair that she might 
see herself the more easily. She had thrown 
Alice's shawl gracefully round her shoulders^ 
whence, on account of its length, it trailed upon 
the floor ; and she had put on Alice's bonnet, and 
was jiist fastening the bow under her chin. The 
bonnet was rather too large for her, certainly ; but 
Fanny thought the shape yerj becoming; and 
then the colour of the ribbon agreed so well with 
her complexion ! She wondered when she should 
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have anything 80 good. What a fortunate girl 
Alice was ! 

Fannj started and coloured when she heard 
her sister ; but Alice did not scold her, as some 
girls would have done, for meddling with her 
things ; she only laughed, and told her that when 
she got her next wages, she would buy a new straw 
bonnet for her, something like that, and giye her 
the ribbon ftom her own to trim it with. 

Alice's father was in the kitchen when she 
went down-stairs again. A free and pleasant con- 
yersation ensued. Alice forgot all her grieyances, 
and gaye an account of her trip to the seaside, 
which was listened to with great interest; and 
then she delighted her brothers and sisters with 
some shells, and pincushions, and books, which 
she had brought home for them: while her 
mother fetched out a large fruit pie, which had 
been made against AUce's return, and laid the 
cloth for supper. After supper, Alice's father 
walked with her as far as Mrs. Bobinson's. 



Chaptee n. — Good Impbessions Deepbited. 

Alice did not forget the conyersation whioh had 
passed between herself and her mother. It made 
a great impression upon her. She was naturally 
a serious, thoughtful girl, and she really wished 
to do what was right ; but she had neyer con- 
sidered before that religion had anything to do 
with her eyery-day work, and her eyery-day life ; 
but the truth was now beginning to dawn upon 
her mind ; she was beginning to see that in the 
smallest action our first care should be to please 
Ood ; that He has a right to our obedience and 
confidence^ that He has placed us where we may 
best serye Him ; and that the work which we 
haye to do in this world is to be done for Him. 

The next day was Sunday ; and when Alice 
went to church, she thought that the sermon 
seemed made on purpose for her. The subject 
chosen by the minister was, Deyotedness to the 
Service of God. He showed plainly how we 
ought in all things to glorify God ; to make Him 
the first and great object of our love and service. 
He pointed out the various ways in which this 
should be done. Then he proved that most 
people do the very opposite. Self, instead of 
God, occupies their hearts, and influences their 
actions. God has made them to serve Him, and 
every blessing which they enjey comes from his 
hand, and in return they care not for Him, 
they forget Him, and have no desire to please 
Him ! How ungrateful, and how wrong ! 

The minister then addressed those of his 
hearers who were conscious that such language 
described their conduct, and who were grieved to 
think that they had lived so many years in disre- 
gard of their Maker, and in disobedience to His 
will. And He told them in the simplest and 
kindest manner, how Jesus Christ had taken 
upon Him our nature that He might make an 
atonement for the guilt of sinners, and also incline 



the hearts of men, through the gift of his Spirit, 
to the service of God. He invited them to come 
at once to this Saviour. ** All the past," he said, 
" if you will cast yourselves upon Christ, and 
trust in Him, will be freely and instantly for- 
given. You need do nothing, you can do nothing 
to atone for your sins. Christ has already done it 
for you J believe on Him and you shall be saved." 

The conclusion of the sermon showed how all 
who believed in Jesus, and felt that He had re- 
deemed them by his blood, would henceforth walk 
in newness of Ufe ; how they would endeavour, 
whatsoever they did, whether they ate or drank, 
to do all to the glory of God. And how the 
thought that they were his servants would cast a 
dignity around their character and their calling. 
They might be poor, their labour might be hard 
and lowly ; but the consciousness that they were 
doing the work which their Heavenly Father had 
given them, would sweeten their toil, and enable 
them to get through it in a right spirit. They 
would find that there was no situation in life, 
however disagreeable, and however humble, in 
which they might not honour God, and make 
Him known to others. 

Now, perhaps, dear reader, you are thinking, as 
many persons thought who listened to this ser- 
mon, that such remarks are very dry and weari- 
some. Tou have very likely skipped them, in 
order that you might get on to something more 
interesting, something more like a story. 

Well, I do not suppose that I shall again have 
occasion to trouble you with such grave observa- 
tions, and therefore I may venture to ask you just 
to give five minutes' attention to these. I want to 
do you good as well as to amuse you ; and I know- 
that if you will resolve, with Alice, to live in God's 
strength, a new and nobler hfe for the future, you 
will be much happier yourself, and far more use- 
ful to those around you. 



Chapteb III. — One Blow of a Chisel dobs 
NOT Make a Statue. 

It was a hot, dusty afternoon, and Alice felt very 
tired as she returned from a walk with the ohil* 
dren. Her mistress met her at the door. 

" What a long time you have been, Alice ! I 
particularly wished you to be at home by half- 
past four, and now it is nearly five. It is really- 
very tiresome that I never can place the least de- 
pendence upon you." 

This last sweeping assertion, like the generality 
of such assertions, was not true ; for when per- 
sons speak hastily they are very likely to speak 
incorrectly, and to say, in the warmth of the 
moment, more than they really mean. 

"Indeed, ma'am," said Alice, "it is not my 
fault. I should have been back half an hour ago, 
but just as we reached the bridge, Master Charles 
set off running down the lane, and as^he had got 
too fiur before I missed him for me to fetch Mm 
back, I was obhged to come round that way with 
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the perambalator, and it has made us so much 
later." 

"You are a very naughty boy, Charles," said 
his mamma, *' and if you do not behave yourself 
better when you are out of doors, I shall keep 
you at home and punish you. Nour, go up-stairs 
and take your things off." 

Children are quick-sighted little creatures, and 
Charles knew, as well as his mother did, that her 
severe looks and tones were only assumed for the 
sake af propriety. So he marched off with a very 
innocent and independent air. 

" I cannot tell how it is, AHce," said her mis- 
tress, as soon as the little fellow was out of hear- 
ing ; <' I cannot tell how it is that you and Charles 
always disagree so. He is a very good, tractable 
child when he is with me, and I am sure if you 
treated him kindly he would pay attention to 
what you said to him. All children, you know, 
require a Uttle management. However, never 
mind now ; ^ve baby to me, and go, as quickly 
as you can, with this note to Mrs. Etherington's. 
You need not wait for an answer. And call at 
the chemist's for the cough mixture which he 
ought to have sent." 

Alice departed on her errand in a disturbed 
state of mind. " It is very hard,'* she said to 
herself, " that I should have to bear the blame of 
CharHe's tricks. Missis never will see any faults 
in him. ^ He is very good with her;* yes, of 
course he is, because she does not have him with 
her long together, and she lets him do just as he 
Hkes all the time. And then such a fuss about 
our being back earHer. There would have been 
nothing said about it, only it happened that she 
had written this note, and wanted it to go. How 
could I know about the note when I was out ? 
It is so unreasonable, and so unfair of her to 
grumble at me in this way. I would not put up 
with it, if it were not for mother, that I 
wouldn't" 

Why, you exclaim in surprisey was this the 
same Alice who listened to that sermon which 
you told us about? What has become of her 
good resolutions ? 

What has become of yows^ dear reader, 
which you have made at different times F 



THE BLACKBIRD. 

Yes; I am a blithe little blackbird; I'm singing 

firom morning till night ; 
You may hear me — ^fchat is if you're wakeful — as 

soon as the day comes in sight ; 
And I keep up my strains of sweet music, as long 

as a bird ought to sing. 
For I never attempt before sunset, to hide my head 

under my wing. 

5ly notes are but few, trat my chanting is deep- 
toned, I &ncy, and mellow ; 

Don't thixik me conceited, dear reader, Tm rather a 
shy httle fellow; 



I sit out of sight in the pear-tree^ too modest to 

come full in view. 
And give, with the aid of my neighbom'S, a meny, 

free concert to you. 

I sing at all times and all seasons, so cheerful and 

^ light is my heart j 
I sing when the sunshine has faded ; I sing when 

the storm-clouds depart ; 
Though you are a thousand times richer than ever 

a blackbird can be, 
I wonder if you are as grateful, or even as gladsome 

as me? 

My plumage is jet black and glossy, from tip of the 
tail to the throat ; 

And my gold-coloured biU contrasts nicely, with 
such a respectable coat ; 

The redbreast may boast of his waistcoat; the blue- 
cap may think he looks fine ; 

But people of taste, I imagine, prefer an attire such 
as mine. 

Would you like just to peep at my dwelling ? it is 

such a warm, cosy nest, 
Concealed in the midst of those bushes — ^the home 

of affection and rest— 
For I have a dear little helpmeet, the best and the 

brightest of wives, 
And four tiny, newly-fledged young ones, the joy 

and delight of our hves. 

Yes, I am a blithe little blackbird ; and if in return 

for my song, 
I should now and then feast on your cherries, I 

hope you will not think it wrong ; 
For to fruits of all kinds I am partial, if ripened, 

and tender, and sweet ; 
And you know that the cleverest people can't live 

without something to eat. w. H. 



UNDER THE OAKS. 

Fbqm the very threshold of my modest dwell- 
ing nearly to the railway station extends a row 
of oaks, flinging their wide, horizontal arms 
across a country road, and at the proper season 
plentifully shedding leaves and acorns on the 
broad, level, well-beaten footpath. Beneath these 
oaks it is frequently my pleasure to pace, for 
many reasons. First, it is my way to the town ; 
secondly, though I may not always want to go as 
far as the town, it is my way to the letter-box at 
the railway station ; thirdly, it is my way to the 
still nearer church ; fourthly, when I neither want 
to go to the town, nor the station, nor the church, 
this promenade is attractive in itself, for it is 
level, sheltered, shady in summer, and sunny in 
winter. And this is why I often walk under the 
oaks. 

Moreover, this little mall is Excessively cheer- 
ful, though I know of no wholesomer retirement 
for thinking out my thoughts. The pleasant in- 
fluences of nature aU about, the hills in the blue 
distance and nearer at hand, the wide campaign 
in the midst (the scene of many forgotten battles), 
the white cottages with mossy roofiB peeping be- 
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tween the hedges, the ploughed fields, the mea- 
dows, the thickets full of singing-birds, all con- 
Bpire to impart inexpressible liTeliness, and are, 
indeed — 

" Able to chase 
All sadness bat despair V* 

"Now, just to give some idea of the landscape 
figures of this scene :— According to the season of 
the year, either ploughers are at work, or sowers, 
or reapers, or hajmakers, or a man is rolling the 
grass, with a great roller drawn by a horse, or 
Ufctle heaps of manure are being spread all over it, 
or a stag is keeping well ahead of hunters and 
hounds, or a; fox or a hare is being hunted, or 
partridges or pheasants are feeding uoharmed, or 
being popped at with perhaps as Uttle hurt. Or 
sheep form Arcadian groups, or cows fit for Ouyp 
to paint are turned out to grass, and begin by 
walking all round the fields to see if there is any 
way of getting out. All these are common sights 
enough, but they never tire. If your eyes are 
good, you may see the rooks following the plough 
to pick up the cockchafer-grubs it turns up ; or 
at even-tide you may see the barn-owl looking out 
for field-mice under the hedge. 

To me this is the vale of Tempe ; and as I 
note the curves of the various hills, one beyond 
another, sweeping down into the valley, I often 
think of that pretty verse in Tate and Brady's 
psalms — 

" Look how the hills on every side 
Jerusalem enclose ! 
So dwells the Lord his people round. 
To guard them from their foes." 

Another time, when I have seen a himtsman 
carefully leading his fine horse down the steep, 
chalky road, cut in the hill, and pausing now and 
then to pat him and let him recover breath and 
courage, it has seemed to me a lively exposition of 
that text, ** As a beast goeth down into the valley, 
so the Spirit of the Lord God caused him to 
rest." 

The Pilgrims' Way to the shrine of Becket at 
Canterbury lay along that hill, and is still marked 
by some old yews. Curious groups must have 
wended along it in olden times ! I am very glad 
they do not now, picturesque though thev may 
have been. Instead of them, with their beads, 
and crucifixes, and what not, you may now see 
our stalwart young riflemen trudging along to 
their practbing ground, singly or in twos or threes. 
Thus, even in this little nook, different eras are 
marked distinctively : the days of the Edwards 
and Henries by Canterbury pilgrims ; the Ticto- 
nan era by our rifles. 

Meeting these iaoe to Jbce, and coming down 
the hill as the others go up, I note a file of quarry- 
men in their yellow-white dresses, looking soiled 
and weary enough, poor fellows ! but there are 
some worthy hearts among them. They have 
iittle to do with the light of the sun — ^their days 



are spent underground ; except on Saturdays and 
Sundays they o^y come out with the mousing-owl. 
It is a merc^ul provision that gives the poor man 
his Saturday afternoon. One of our quarry-men, 
I know, devotes it to his garden-allotment, and 
his wife sometimes brings me broccoli of his raising, 
or a basket of apples. 

Of course, this nice, sheltered, level walk is a 
favourite resort of nursemaids with their peram- 
bulators. I look on these girls as among tho 
future wives and mothers of England, andiam in* 
terested in those who seem good-tempered and 
steady, and pained at those who speak crossly to 
their little charges, or neglect them altogether to 
gossip with one another, while the hot sun, per- 
haps, is beating on the poor babies' heads, or they 
sit fencing the north wind, blue with cold. A good 
nursemaid is likely to be a good wife and mother. 

Close to the nulway-station gate stands a tall 
old man with a basket slung round his neck. He 
is very poor, very cheerful and contented, but 
almost past work, though he has been a vigorous 
labourer in his time. Sometimes he gets up at 
four o'clock in the morning to gather water- 
cresses, sometimes he goes to bed at half-past six 
in the winter evenings, to save fire and candle. 
He picks up a crumb here, a crumb there, like the 
robins, sometimes sells nuts, sometimes oranges, 
blackberries, turnip-tops, according to the season. 
"How d'ye do, ma'am!" says he cheerfully to 
me as I pass, and lifting his old hat, his pretty 
white hair, l^ht as thistle-down, is stirred by the 
soft summer air. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the poor peo- 
ple I meet under the oaks are equable and cheer- 
ful. They are in work, or expecting work, or have 
not long been out of it ; and are mostly content 
with their earnings, and on pleasant terms with 
the gentry. The lowest know the highest, the 
highest know the lowest; they are continually 
brought together by the district visitings, shoe- 
club, coal-club, clothing-club, etc. They feel 
for each other's bereavements, and rejoice ia 
each other's good fortune, will help one an- 
other in trouble, according to their ability, and 
there are cases in which the poor may help the 
rich as well as the rich help the poor — neither can 
get on so well without the other as conjointly. 
** Bear ye one another's burthens." This state of 
things, perhaps, brings us as near the Arcadia of 
the poets as England ever has been or will be ; 
but it is a very different thing, after alL In this 
neighbourhood, perhaps, the poor man seldom 
misses a dinner, but what a dinner it sometimes 
is ! The old man I was speaking of just now 
sometimes dines on turnip-tops, and thinks him- 
self lucky to have a bit of dripping with them. 
One day, a little boy who was staying with ue 
fell down while he was taking a walk up the hill, 
and grazed his knees. He was taken into a lodge, 
and the lodge-woman, a kind, motherly creature, 
helped to wash the gravel out of his wounds. 
Her own children seemed to be having tea and 
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bread-and-butter, or rather bread without the but- 
ter, though it was only about one o'clock. On my 
BiBter^B remarking they were haying tea early, the 
mother explained that it was, in fact» their dinner ; 
adding, '* It is not real tea, only toast-and-water 
in a tea-pot, to look like it." So here was plenty 
of " make-beHeve" — ^a tea to represent dinner, 
and toast-and-water to represent tea ! and no com- 
plaints made. 

No, those little hardships can be borne, and 
are borne, without complaint. And they who 
bear them may yet say, as I do — 

** Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God hath given me more." 

I go to London, perhaps, twice a year, and for 
only a few hours ; so it strikes me with the force 
of novelty. The last time I went, the cabman 
took me along that wretched Kent Street, which 
runs between the Bricklayers* Arms and the 
Borough. Ah, what squalor ! I carefully kept 
the windows up, that I might not breathe the fetid 
air ; but I used my eyes, and saw wretched shops 
with no buyers and nothing worth buying; marine- 
store shops full of rusty iron keys, locks, bits of 
chain, etc. ; pawnbrokers' shops, with dirty old 
gowns hanging against the wall, and coppery 
spoons in the window, imwholesome-looking 
meat, unwholesome-looking greens and fish ; and 
then the people, ah, how wretched ! — ^women with 
no caps or bonnets, only dirty shawls over their 
uncombed hair, dragging spiritlessly along ; older 
women, apparently immersed in a deep calcula- 
tion how to get a day's living for a family at 
home, and unable to solve the problem; old- 
looking children, with no mirth in their looks or 
colour in their faces. It gave me quite a pang ; 
yet this was only one street, and how many such 
there are in London ! Wherever there was a lane 
or alley, I could observe that things were much 
worse behind than in front. Kent Street had, in 
fact, put its best foot foremost! and one foot was 
Ih the grave ; for at one end was such a grave- 
yard! 

I should not have reUshed being set down to 
pass along that street on foot, yet, about half way 
along it, I saw two complete ladies, not gay ladies, 
but thorough ladies, well though plainly dressed, 
quietly and gravely walking idong, I felt quite 
sure on some errand of mercy, and not for the 
first time. About fifty paces behind there was 
a thoughtful-looking, eminently respectable-look- 
ing man, between Siirty and forty, keeping them 
in sight. He did not seem to be a clergyman, 
but was more like a city missionary. And it com- 
forted me to see him and to see the ladies. I 
thought, these poor people, many of them sinners, 
are l^ing looked after. Were any of them, I won- 
der, ever dwellers in the country, like those I meet 
imder the oaks P They hardly seem of the same 
race. 

''What shall I render to my God 
For all He gives to me ?" 



WILL YOU TAKE A FLOWER? 

I ISLAYE in my hand a few fiowers, dear readers, 
and as I modestly direct your attention to them, 
I say in a quiet but persuasive tone, " Will you 
take one ? Will you kindly choose that which 
you like most, or which suits you best ?" 

Here is a beautiful Hbabt's-ease. Some 
people call it a Pansy, but the word ** Hearts- 
ease " is much prettier, as well as more expres- 
sive. A quiet heart is indeed a great blessing. 
<' A contented mind," says the old proverb, ^ is a 
continual feast." I only wish everybody enjoyed 
it. There is my opposite neighbour, Koger 
Miller, he is always wanting something which he 
has not got, and envying those who are better off, 
as he fancies, than himself; what a restless, un- 
happy being he is ! 

Or, to be a little more personal, do you not 
think, Mary, that my flower will suit yoi* ? You 
often wish that you were a fine lady, instead of a 
poor little girl; you want to be able to play 
whenever you choose, instead of going to school, 
or helping your mother at home. Ah, Mary! 
you had better put^theheart's-ease at once in your 
bosom. You will never get on well without it. 
For it is your mind, and not your circumstances, 
which needs to be altered, before you can be tran- 
quil, or happy. A gentleman that had health and 
riches, and several houses, was frequently remov- 
ing from one of them to another. On being asked 
by a friend why he so often changed his residence, 
he replied, '* It was in order to find content in 
some of them.*' But his friend, knowing his 
temper, told him, if he would find content in any 
of his houses, he must leave himself hehindy tor con- 
tent woidd only dwell with a meek and quiet soul. 

Look at this lovely Violet. Who does not 
want humility ? St. Augustine, when asked which 
was the first step to heaven, replied, "Humility." 
And which is the second step ? He answered, 
" Humility." And which is the third step ? Ho 
again replied, ** Humility." Yes, " blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven." Sarah White is proud of her pretty 
face ; Harry Jenkins is vain of his fine clothes 
and nice house ; William Roberts looks down upon 
his schoolfellows because he is the cleverest boy in 
bis class; and — but we must not mention any 
more, or we might fill two or three pages of the 
magazine. If yof*r name were in the list, would 
you not feel that it was in its right place P Take 
this violet, then, and this nice text with it, 
"Learn of Me» for I am meek and lowly in 
heart." 

Who wiU have a Daibt? Oh, it is such 
a common little flower ! Very true ; but it 
will do for common use, then: it is a nice 
little emblem of Cheerfulness^ and we should Hke 
you to possess that every day and every hour of 
your lives. Oh! it does one good to look at a 
smiling little face, or to listen to some lively ob- 
servations ! Young folks should accustom them- 
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selves always to look at the bright side ; such a 
habit makes them pleasant companions, and greatlj 
lessens the troubles of life. 

Two gardeners had their crops of peas killed 
by tlie frost, one of whom, who had fretted greatly, 
yisiting his neighbour some time after, was asto- 
nished to see another fine crop growing, and in- 
quired how it could be. 

'* These are what I sowed while you were 
frettin^r,*' was the reply. 

« Why, don't you ever fret?" 

'* Yes, but I put it off till I haye repaired the 
mischief." 

" Why, then there is no need to fret at all." 

** True ; that is the reason I put it off." 

BoflBS, sweet'smelling roses! How delight- 
ful is the perfume which they shed around ; and 
even when withered, there is a pleasant scent in 
their leares. So it is with Goodness or Vtttue, 
Its influence is felt by all who come within its 
reach, and when the Christian dies, he leares a 
friigrant memory behind him. Are you, through 
fsiith in Christ, dear friends, living to his glory ? 
What does your daily conduct say ? •* Even a 
child is known by hLs doings." Ask for that 
grace from above, which will make you fruitful in 
every good work. Take a rose, and let it be an 
emblem of the gentle and beautiful virtues which 
are unfolding in your character. 

Now for a dosTOLTULTTS. It is a delicate- 
looking flower with a slender stalk, that loves to 
climb up very high, and it therefore seems to re- 
mind us of an Amlntious person. Come, boys 
and girls, will you choose a convolvulus ? What, 
is it right to be ambitious ? Oh yes, that it cer^ 
tainly is, for the Apostle Paul has set us the 
example:: ^Forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those which are 
before, I pre^s toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of Gtod in Christ Jesus." Now 
you see the sort of ambition you are to indulge. 
You are to aspire afber a crown of glory! You 
are to lay hold on eternal life ! Best not satisfied 
with your present knowledge and attainments, but 
strive to grow wiser and hoUer every day. Do 
not creep along the earth, but, climb towards the 
sky. 

Have you looked at the liTLY ? Sweet emblem 
of iVnVy, it 'is just the flower which should be 
planted in all your hearts. Sinftil and dark as 
those hearts are, the blood of Jesus Christ can 
make them white as snow, for it " cleanses from 
all sin." Ifay that blood purify yours ! Avoid 
all that your consdenoe tells you is wrong. Keep 
away from the company of bad boys and girls, for 
"evil communications corrupt good manners." 
** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
Gt>d," are the wozds which I would associate with 
the beautrful lily. Beautiful lily— 

'' Lo, such the child whose early feet, 
The paths of peace have trod ; 
Whose secret heart with influence sweet, 
Is early drawn to God." f 



Flowers ! flowers ! sweet flowers — ^I must not stay 
now to oflbr, or to desmbe, any more to you j but 
if you will take only the specimens which I have 
given, and diligentiy cultivate the graces which 
are linked with their names, I venture to say that 
you will be a great deal happier than you have 
ever been before. 

Will you try? Will you please to take a 
flower? 8. B.H. 



A WOEM UNDER THE MICEO- 

SCOPE. 

Thb next time you go out on your morning or 
evening ramble, if you see a worm in your ^i4ih, 
do not kick it aside, nor step over it ; but take it 
from, the ground, and lay it on the palm of your 
hand ; and as it tries to crawl away, you -will ex- 
perience a slight sensation of roughness on your 
skin. If you take a microscope, or magnifying- 
glass, and examine carefdlly the underside of the 
worm's body, you will perceive several rows of 
fine, sharp hooks, extending from one end to the 
other, each annulated division- (for the worm's 
body is, as you doubtless know, composed of 
rings) being fbmished with four pairs of these 
hooks, which are situated upon small protu- 
berances on the creature's skin. These minute 
hooks cause the rough sensation alluded to ; and 
that portion of the body on which they are j)laoed 
corresponds to the abdomen of the higher animsls, 
the hooks themselves being nothing more nor less 
than rudimentary feet, to aid the worm in its pro- 

It has, perhaps, never occurred to you to in- 
quire how it is, when you endeavour to draw a 
worm forth from the earth, that it can offer such 
resistance to your efforts as to ahnost necessitate 
your tearing it in two before you can extract it, 
and why, as soon as you relax your hold, it disap- 
pears with such rapidity under the soiL Th^ 
nooks are the cause ; they can be drawn back at 
the will of the animal, and operate so as not to 
impede its progress ; but when a portion of its 
body is once extended, and has penetrated into 
the soil, they keep it firmly fixed, whilst the re- 
maining part is cbrawn afi«r it by muscular con- 
traction. 

Now, is not this a simple but interesting fea- 
ture in the anatomy of the worm, that should be 
known to every one ? — yet how few, even of the 
best educated, are aware of its existence! How 
many anglers, do you think, are there who handle 
their poor victim as frequently as we do our pen, 
and are yet unacquainted with this fact ? 



Musk. — ^The enduring odour of musk ia aston- 
ishing. When Justinian rebuilt what is now the 
mosque of St. Sophia, in 638, the mortar was 
mixed with musk, and to this day the atmosphere 
is charged with the odour. 
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[ERNEST STOPPING THE KUNAWAY HOKSE.] 



EEBTEST WILTOBT; 

OB, GETTINa OK UT LIFE. 

By the Author of "Dora Selwyn." 

Chaptsb XVn.— Two Wats op Lookin& at 
THE Same Thing. 

"Oh, papa!" exclaimed Florence, in a half 
whisper, to a tall, pleasant-looking gentleman, who 
joined her the next minute in Mr. Himter's shop, 
" he has just gone out. I am so sorry, because I 
wanted jou to see him." 

The "he" and the "him" seemed perfectly 
intelligible to Mr. Mortimer, for he said, " Well, 
Florie, you can leaye the book for him." 

" Oh, I have giren him that, papa ; I met him 
at the door when I came." 



Mr. Hunter, of course, heard these remarks, 
but he was too correct a tradesman to take any 
notice of them, until Mr. Mortimer turned to him 
and said, " We are talking of your apprentice, or 
assistant, or whatever he may be, Mr. Hunter. 
My little girl brought a book for him to-day, 
which she was telling him about when he was at 
our house on Monday. He appears a clever, in- 
telligent youth." 

"And he is just what he appears, sir," was the 
hearty response. And Mr. Hunter's tongue being 
thus loosened, he laimched forth into a strain of 
commendation respecting Ernest, which would 
have been highly gratifymg to Lizzie if she could 
have heard it. He gave Mr. Mortimer a short 
outline of Ernest's history, and spoke in the 
highest terms of his mother and sisters. 

Morence stood with her large dark eyes in- 
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tentJy fixed u^on Mr. Hunter. She was deeply 
interested in his description of Agatha, the gentle 
patient invalid girl ; but perhaps the part which 
most called forth her sympathy was the curious 
circumstance of Ernest yisitinghis old home when 
he called at their house about the bilL 

'*0h papa^" she said, **how strange that he 
should have lived in our house ! Why, it is like 
what one reads in a story, papa.*' 

'* Ah, truth is often stranger than fiction/' said 
Mr. Mortimer. 

Florence pitied Ernest very much. She 
thought how hard he must have felt it to come 
on an errand to the house in which he had once 
lived, surrounded by comforts, where he had ser- 
vants to wait upon him, and bright prospects out- 
stretching before him. 

Indeed, Florence was such a tender-hearted 
sensitive little maiden, that she perhaps com- 
miserated Ernest more than she need to have 
done ; for an active youth, full of strong impulses 
and hopeful plans, soon throws off any morbid 
feelings that may steal over him. The " present" 
is too real and too absorbing for him to dream 
much about the •* past." 

Yet Ernest would not have liked the little lady 
any the less if he had heard the sympathizing tone 
in which she spoke of him to her sister, Louisa, 
when she returned home; for Louisa was Flo- 
rence's sister, notwithstanding Lizzie's doubt on 
that point. 

Louisa listened without much interest to 
Florence's glowing account. "How odd!" was 
all that she said when she learnt that Ernest's 
family had been the previous tenants of their 
dwelUng. 

" I suppose," she added, presently, " he forgot 
he was not at home here now, and that made him 
take the Uberty of looking at the book." 

"There was no harm in his looking at the 
book, Louisa." 

" No, only it was a very expensive book ; and 
B^boy from a grocer's shop would not be likely to 
have very clean hands." 

" But you know he is not a common boy," said 
Florence. 

" Well, there was nothing very genteel about 
'him. I should never have supposed that he had 
been anything superior to what he now is. And 
he liad such a shabby jacket on ! It was patched 
and threadbare." 

"He could not help that," said Florence. 
"They have been very much reduced, Mr. Hunter 
told us. But he is very clever, Louisa, and goes 
on with his studies every evening by himself, be- 
cause he is so anxious to improve. Papa says he 
ought to be encouraged." 

" I hope papa does not mean to invite him to 
eome here !" exclaimed the young lady in either 
true'or pretended alarm. 

" No," said Florence, in a serious tone, " I do 
not think he meant that. But if he had, Louisa, 
why should you mind? I am sure neither Frank 



nor Harry are half so polite and well-behaved as 
Mr. Hunter's boy is, and you like them well 
enough." 

" Beally, Florence, what a simpleton you are ! 
As if there was any comparison between our 
cousins and a grocer's errand boy!" 

Florence looked puzzled. "But he was 
brought up quite as much like a gentleman, 
Louisa, as they are." 

" That may or may not be," said Louisa, im- 
patiently ; " it is not what he has been, but what 
he is now, that signifies. It would be highly im- 
proper for us, you know, to notice any one in 
trade, or to associate with people who are very 
poor." 

It is to be feared that Florence was very dull 
of comprehension, for she answered Slowly, " But 
papa never seems to care much about those 
thmgs, Louisa. He often asks Mr. Stanley to see 
him, and Mr. Stanley lives in such a little oottage, 
and does not dress at all well ; and there is Miss 
Morgan " 

" Yes, yes," interrupted, Louisa, hastily, **papa 
is not half so particular as he ought to be. He 
thinks that if persons are clever and good, it does 
not matter what else they are. It is such an 
absurd idea. But grandma said that it was one 
of his whims, and that he would never be per- 
suaded out of it. Only, Florence, you must re- 
member that a man like papa may do what you 
and I must not do." 

" Of course, in some things," said Florence ; 
"but I do not see " 

" It was hardly the thing, now," interrupted 
her sister, " for you to give those poems to that 
boy. A present to him was quite uncalled for, 
and might make him forward and presuming 
another time. A young lady should be very care- 
ful not to treat her inferiors as if they were her 
equals. Grandma always impressed that upon 
me ; she said it was such a sure mark of good 
breeding to conduct one's self properly in this 
respect." 

The arrival of the music-master prevented 
Louisa from finishing her sisterly counsels, and 
this will perhaps explain why they fSedled to en- 
lighten Florence. 

Florence sat looking over her music-lesson, 
while Louisa was at the piano, but she was not 
thinking about it; she was wondering whether 
grandmamma were correct in her opinions, and 
whether it would not be possible for her ta imitate 
papa in all that he did, and yet to be perfectly 
ladylike when she grew up. She also wondered 
why the Wilton family, because they had become 
poor, should be so unfit for acquaintances, since, 
if they had remained rich, even Louisa would have 
been willing to know them ; and yet they them- 
selves were just the same sort of people in either 
case. 

Older and wiser heads than Florence's have 
been perplexed by this question, and they have 
probably left it as she did, unanswered. One 
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-tiling, howerer, Florence was quite assured of — 
that hep papa's ideas were always right about 
everything : and as he had approved of her giv- 
ing Ernest the book, she was glad that she had 
done so. 

And Florence could not help feeling that 
grandma had been (to say the least) unwise in 
speaking as she had to her sister of their father's 
BO-called " whims." For it had taught Louisa, in 
her turn, to speak rather disrespectfully of her 
papa ; and it v> not well that a chUd should ever 
talk slightingly of a parent. 

Louisa and Florence were certainly, as Lizzie 
had remarked, very much unlike in disposition. 
They might, perhaps, have resembled each other 
more in their thoughts and opinions if they had 
both had the same traLning. But soon after the 
birth of Florence, her mother had a lengthened 
and dangerous illness, during which the offer of 
grandma to take the entire charge of the little 
Louisa was thankfully accepted. Time passed on j 
and Mrs, Mortimer's continued ill health ren- 
dered a change undesirable; and when she at 
length so far recovered as to be abl^ to attend to 
her family, it was found that grandma's affections 
were so fondly entwined around her little grand- 
daughter, that separation would not be an easy 
task. 

So, with the exception of an occasional visit 
home, Louisa remained with the old lady. It was 
indeed always arranged that in a few months she 
should return to her parents and reside perma- 
nently with them ; but somehow the few months 
kept extending farther and farther, and Louisa 
never came back to her place in the family, until 
after the sudden death of her grandmother. 

Her education had therefore been carried on 
under her grandmother's eye ; while Florence was 
chiefly indebted to her father for the moral and 
mental culture which she had received. For Mrs. 
Mortimer was still too much of an invalid to share 
in any active duties. At least she thought so, 
which amounted practically to the same thing. 



Chapteb XVIII. — Lizzie deems heb Bbotheb 
A Heso and Hebself a Fbofhetess. 

It was a fine fresh morning, neither too hot 
nor too cold, too damp nor too dusty, just enough 
sunshine to make it pleasant, and yet quite enough 
clouds to render it shady. 

So it was no wonder that two handsome, 
spirited horses were standing before the door of a 
large mansion, in readiness for a young lady and 
gentleman who were about to set off on a Httle 
excursion. For when could they have more 
tempting weather in which to enjoy a ride in the 
open air? 

They came out presently : a firank, good-tem- 
pered looking youth, and a pretty young girl in a 
dark green habit and a stylish hat. 

" Tou are sure you would not rather have the 
^gray pony, Louisa V* said l^e former, in an in- 



quiring tone, as he paused for a moment before 
assisting her to mount. 

" Quite sure," was the confident reply ; " I 
should very much prefer this, Harry. What a 
beautiful creature !" 

" Yes ; isn't she first rate ? Florence admires 
her excessively, and will never ride any other if she 
can help it. Your sister is a capital little horse- 
woman." 

This was Louisa Mortimer, then ? Yes, dear 
reader. She was staying for a week with her 
cousins at Woodley Hall, about a mile from the 
town ; and on the morning in question she was 
going to ride in with Harry, that she might ask 
mamma's leave to extend her visit to a fortnight. ^ 

Louisa and her cousin rode very leisurely along 
the quiet, shady lane, and the almost equally quiet 
road. It was early, and scarcely any vehicles were 
passing, and Harry was in no hurry to proceed, 
for he was very busy unfolding to Louisa a de- 
lightful plan for a picnic party which he had only 
thought of within the last half-hour. There was 
so much to settle and to discuss as they rode 
slowly on, that before they were aware they were 
so near their journey's end the town was reached ; 
and Louisa secretly but heartily congratulated 
herself that she had arrived thither so creditably. 

For you must know that Louisa was not much 
accustomed to be on horseback, and had many 
fears respecting the fine animal on which she 
rode, or rather, respecting her own capabihty of 
managing it. 

Then why, you will naturally ask, did she not 
accept the offer of the old sober gray pony ? 

Because she could not bear to be thought a 
less accomplished rider than her sister ; she could 
not submit to be second in anything, and let 
Florence be first. 

Therefore for this reason, and for no other, 
had Louisa chosen to mount the horse rather than 
the pony ; and she had lengthened her conversa- 
tion with Harry as much as she possibly could, 
lest her skill ana experience should be tested by a 
quick gallop. 

01^ pride, pride ! in what a variety of ways 
does it manifest itself, and to what small contri- 
vances does it lead ! 

Louisa was tolerably at ease now, for her ride 
would soon be ended. 

But there is an old proverb which says, " Do 
not halloo till you are out of the wood." 

It happened that as the cousins were drawing 
near Mr. Hunter's shop, Harry remembered that 
he had a message from his father to Dr. Clarke, 
whose house they were just passing, and, giving 
his horse to a boy to hold, he ran up the steps to 
speak for a moment to the servant. 

Whether Louisa thus unexpectedly left to her- 
self grew nervous, and unconsciously pulled the 
reins, or whether the horse took fright at some- 
thing passing, must remain a matter of conjecture 
since nobody could decide which it was ; but from 
one of these causes Louisa lost all control of the 
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bone, and it rushed down the street at its own 
^eed and pleasure. The more she tugged the 
faster it went, and she would have been thrown 
from her seat the next minute, had not Ernest 
Wilton^ who was going in the same direction to 
order some printed tea-paper for Mr. Hunter, 
sprung forward, and bj a gi^ effort succeeded in 
stopping the excited animal. 

All this happened in a less time than I have 
taken to tell it ; and the danger was over before 
Harry, who almost flew along the road directly he 
knew what had occurred, could reach the spot. 
He was in great alarm, and almost breathless, but 
when he saw that his cousin vraa imiojured, a 
look of relief passed over his &oe, and he ex- 
-claimed earnestly, ** Thank God you are safe, 
Louisa 1" 

It was no empty form that Harry repeated ; 
lus heart went with his words. Louisa of course 
felt thankful for her narrow escape, but I fear she 
did not see the gracious and loving hand which 
had shielded her m>m such imminent peril. She 
thought how fortunate it was that Ernest should 
have been able to stop the horse at that critical 
moment ; but there were no gratefid emotions in 
her heart towards that God who had watched 
over her in all her ways. 

A crowd had gathered, as if by magic, around 
Louisa and her horse ; it is astonishing where the 
people come from at such short notice ; and Mr. 
Hunter invited the young lady to step into his 
house and rest herself for a few minutes, while 
Harry led the horses to their stable. Louisa was 
glad to accept his offer, for she was still pale and 
trembling with the fright, and was really unequal 
to the exertion of walking home immediately. 

Louisa was surprised at the handsomely fur- 
nished parlour to which she was introduced. 
Most people would have styled it a drawing-room, 
but there was no pretension of any kind about 
the Hunters, ^e chairs, carpet, and tables, and 
indeed eyerything in the room, were really expen- 
sive articles ; and thwe was an air of t-aste and 
refinement about the whole, which the yoiing 
lady had not expected to find in a tradesman*s 
dwelling. 

Both Mr. Hunter and his wife took a plea- 
sure — perhaps a pride — ^insurroimding themselves 
not only with the comforts, but also with the 
elegances of life. Not having any children to 
claim their attention, they gave more thought 
and care to their house, which was certainly as 
nicely furnished as if they had been persons of 
independent property. 

Louisa felt her respect for them considerably 
increase as she sat in the luxuriously easy chair, 
and gazed around her, while Mrs. Hunter with 
her usual hospitality was pouring out a glass of 
wine from a massive and finely-cut decanter. 

Yes, it always is so ; there is an impression 
insensibly made upon most minds by the tokens 
of wealth, or of poverty, which meet their view ; 
and it is only such sensible individuals as you 



and I, dear reader, whose opinion of others is un- 
influenced by such considerations. 

Ernest was just going on to Mr. Mortimez's 
residence, lest Louisa's friends should be alarmed 
by any exaggerated report which might reach 
them, when Mr. Mortimer hurried into the shop, 
for he had that minute heard that his daughter 
was at Mr. Hunter's. He had been assured that 
she was not hurt, but he seemed unable to believe 
it until he had himself seen that she was safe. 

J^ow Ernest understood what Florence had 
meant when she f said to him, '' I think papa 
knows you,*' for he at once recognized in her 
papa the tall, pleasant gentleman who had given 
him the tickets for Sie Literaiy Institution. 
And at the same time it flashed upon his mind 
that the reason why he had thought when he met 
Mr. Mortimer in the street, that his features were 
not unfamiliar to him, was because he had pre- 
viously seen him as he drew down the Venetians 
on that memorable afternoon, when Ernest stood 
looking disconsolately at his old home. 

When Mr. Mortimer came out of Mr. Hun- 
ter's parlouri with Louisa hanging languidly on 
his arm — ^for although she had quite recovered 
herself, she fSftncied it appeared more interesting 
to seem fatigued — he shook hands heartily with 
Ernest, and thanked him in the warmest manner 
for the service which he had rendered his daugh- 
ter. Louisa even said that she was very much 
indebted to him for his assistance, and she said it, 
as she imagined, very graciously, but Ernest could 
not help thinking that she was conscious all the 
time of the great social distinction that there was 
between them. She had not Florence's natural, 
easy wav of speaking ; and Ernest was perhaps 
hardly ndr in not making allowance for this. 

Still, there is no doubt that if Florence had 
been in her sister^s place, she would both have 
felt, and have expressed her sense of the obliga- 
tion which she was under to Ernest, much more 
strongly than Louisa did. For she spoke now 
with the most warmth in praise of his conduct. 

" It was certainly very good of him to stop 
the horse so quickly," said Louisa, in a careless 
tone, ** but I don't suppose, after all, that I was 
in any re<U danger ; and Harry was there ahnost 
directly, you know. If it had been Harry now, 
or some other young gentleman, who had hap- 
pened to rush forwanl, it would have been much 
more romantic ; but there is nothing sentimental 
in the idea of a procerus boy." 

What would Lizzie have said if she had heard 
her? 

Fortunately for Lizzie's peace of mind she did 
not hear this depreciation of " grocer's boys j" so 
there was nothing to mar the gratification which 
she felt in Ernest's having acted so brave a part 
that day. S^e did not describe what he had done 
after that fashion ; but the barest facts were al- 
ways enough for Lizzie's imagination to work 
upon, and she so enlarged upon the risk which 
Imiest ran in stopping the horse, that he got 
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quite out of patience with her, and exdaimed, 
'^Beallj lizzie, one wonld think that I had lost a 
limb, or had been nearly crushed to death, by the 
W&7 that you talk. Aaybody with his senses 
about him could have done what I did, only it 
happened that I was nearest just then to the 
young lady." 

Lizzie's opinion of her brother's heroism re- 
mained unaltered ; but as her remarks were thus 
checked in one direction, she turned them at once 
into another, by grarely assuring Ernest that he 
would some day haye to marry Miss Louisa. 

** Nonsense, Lizzie," he said, "how can you 
be BO foolish?" 

" Oh indeed, Ernest, I am not foolish ; that 
is how such things always end in a story. If you 
read of a gentleman rescuing a young lady, you 
are pretty sure that she will hare him for her 
husband." 

"As if anybody but ffirh cared for such 
trumpery tales!'* said Ernest, rather contemptu- 
ously. ** Howeyer," he added, in a more good- 
humoured tone, " mine is a real hfe, Lizzie, and 
not a story, so I am in no danger of such a catas- 
trophe." 

You see Ernest had not the least idea that he 
was ever likely to form the materials of a " story" 
for our Sttkbhine. Ah, we little know what the 
future has in store for us. Perhaps, dear reader, 
the biography of your youtihiul days may some 
time appear in the pages of a magazine. 

What sort of one do you think it would be ? 



SHOET HISTOET OF PEANCB. 
By the Author of " Mast Powbli." 

Ghapteb XXni. — Napolbok at St. Helena. 

Ebom Waterloo, Napoleon fled as fast as horses 
could carry him, back to Paris. A stormy council 
ensued. The emperor heard all that was said in 
silence, without coming to any decision. Next 
momiag, he published the following proclama- 
tion — 

*' TO THE VBEKOH FEOFIiB. 

'* Frenchmen 1 in making war for the national 
independence, I relied on the union of all efforts. 
Circumstances seemed to have changed. I offer 
myself as a sacrifice to the enemies of France. 
My political life is ended. I proclaim my son, 
Napoleon the Second, Emperor of France." 

Thus ended what is called " The Meign of a 
Hundred Days^* that is, from the Ist of March, 
when he had landed at Cannes, to the 22nd of 
June, 1815, when he signed his abdication. As to 
handing oyer his crown to his little boy, he had 
already lost it. People cannot give away what 
they do not possess. A proyisional goyemment 
was formed; consisting of Fouch6 and four 
others ; and a message was sent to the Duke of 
Wellington to say that Napoleon had made up 



his mind to go to America, and asking him for a 
safe-conduct. 

The duke replied that he had no authority to 
grant passports to Napoleon Bonaparte. Thirty 
English vessels were stationed along the French 
coast, to catch him if he attempted to escape. 

Fouch^, however, told Napoleon that two> 
French vessels awaited him at Bochefort, to 
carry him off if he would venture to them. He 
hesitated and delayed; at length, took courage 
enough to travel thither, accompanied by Q-eneral 
Bertrand, Count Las Cases, and several other 
faithful attendants who would not desert him in 
his distress. 

On reaching Bochefort, he was told that an 
English ship of war, the " Bellerophon," com-^ 
manded by Captain Maitland, lay off the coast, 
accompanied by several smaller vessels. Napoleon 
was out of patience at it, and exclaimed, " Where- 
ever wood can swim, there I am sure to find thi» 
flag of England !" 

Meanwhile the news arrived that Wellington 
and Blucher were about to enter Paris and place 
Louis XVIII. on the throne. Napoleon's cause 
in France, therefore, was lost ; and as he was no 
longer safe there, he resolved to throw himself on 
the mercy of the English by going on board the 
" Bellerophon ;" but he triec^ in his usual false 
way, to put the real state of the case in a wrong 
light, by telling Captain Maitland that if he came 
on board his ship it must be understood that it 
was under a safe-conduct. 

Captain Maitland repUed that he had no 
authority to grant him a safe-conduct, or any- 
thing of the kind ; and that if he chose to come 
on board his ship it must be at his own risk. 
Napoleon, however, really could not do any better 
for himself, and therefore he determined to take 
his chance ; and, accordingly. Captain Maitland 
received him on board. On meeting him on the 
quarter-deck, Napoleon took off his hat, and said,. 
" I come to place myself under the protection of 
your prince and laws." 

Captain Maitland immediately weighed anchor, 
and sailed with his illustrious passenger for Eng- 
land, where he was instantly ordered by Goyem- 
ment to allow no communication between his 
ship and the coast. Swarms of boats surrounded 
it, however, in Plymouth Sound, filled with 
people curious to see the man ** Who owned a 
name at which the world grew pale." 

Napoleon rather liked this than otherwise, 
and, standing where he could be well seen, bowed 
to them repeatedly. 

As he was much too dangerous a man to let 
loose again on society, and had shown already that 
his promises were not to be depended on, it be- 
came an anxious question to the English Govern- 
ment what to do with him. At length, on the 
31st of July, he was informed that he could not 
be allowed to land in England, but must be con- 
veyed immediately to the island of St. Helena (in 
the South Atlantic Ocean, off the western coast of 
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Africa), -where his comfort should be as much pro- 
Tided for as was consistent with security against 
his second escape ; and he was to be allowed to 
take with him any three officers he chose, and 
also his doctor, and twelve serrants. 

/ Napoleon affected to be yery much surprised 
at this treatment. 

" I came into your ship," said he, " as I would 
into one of your villages.*' 

But Napoleon would not have been very wel- 
come in any one of our villages. We dreaded his 
very name. When he found he had no other 
choice, he named for his companions Count Bert- 
rand, Count Montholon, and Count Las Cases, to 
whom were added General Gourgeaud and Dr. 
O'Meare, an Irishman. The wives and children 
of Bertrand and Montholon also went. They 
were transferred from the " Bellerophon " to the 
'* Northumberland," which immediately set sail 
for St. Helena, which they reached on the 15th of 
October. 

Napoleon was weary of shipboard, and there- 
fore landed immediately. Finding the curiosity 
of the people troublesome, he took up his residence 
in a small cottage ealled The Briars, till a country 
house called Longwood could be made ready for 
him. It was the best house but one on the island ; 
he had a good libraiy, a good table, select but con- 
genial society of his own choice, and the means. of 
horse exercise if he chose to take it. 

But Napoleon felt cooped up like a large bird 
in a little cage — ^he was a prey to unsatisfied de- 
sires, disappointed hopes, and a mortal disease 
which he inherited from his father. He embittered 
his life, too, by constant squabbles with the 
governor of the island. Till April, 1817, how- 
ever, he gave no signs of serious iUness ; but, from 
that time, he declined gradually. He continued 
to live, however, till the spring of 1821, but at the 
beginning of May it was evident that he drew 
near his end; the sacraments of the Homan 
Catholic Church were administered to him, after 
which he sank into a stupor, and he died on the 
5th of May, 1821, aged fifty-two. 



ME. BABOON AND HIS FAMILY. 

A TBAE or two ago, J. spent a very pleasant time 
roving about South Africa. I am not sure, how- 
ever, you would have called it pleasant, unless 
you happen to be of a Robinson- Crusoeish dis- 
position, for I can assure you I had to rough it 
most of the journey, and sometimes could scarcely 
get enough to eat, though my trusty gun gene- 
rally procured me plenty of food. It just occurs 
to me that you would like to know the particu- 
lars of a visit which I paid to old Mr, Baboon 
and his interesting family, and as the Editor has 
promised to insert the account in his magazine, 
" If I make it concise," I will try to give it you 
briefly :— 

During a shooting trip with the Boers, I 



awoke before daybreak, and as I felt very cold, 
and not inclined to sleep, I got up, aad taking 
™7 gaii> walked to a little ravine, out of which a 
clear murmuring stream flashed in the moon- 
light, and ran close past our outspan. A little 
distance up the "kloof" the fog was dense and 
thick, the blue and pink streaks of the morning 
light were beginning to illumine the peaks of 
the DrahkensWg, but all immediately around us 
still acknowledged the supremacy of the pale 
moonlight. I wanted to see the sun rise in this 
lonely region, and watch the changing effects 
which its arrival would produce on the mountains 
and plains around. 

Suddenly I heard a hoarse cough, and, on 
turning, saw indistinctly in the fog a queer little 
old man standing near, and looking at me. I in- 
stinctively cocked my gun, as the idea of bush- 
men and poisoned arrows flashed across my mind. 
The old man instantly dropped on his hands, 
giving another hoarse cough ; he snatched up 
someUiing beside him, which seemed to leap on 
his shoulders, and then he scampered off up the 
ravine on all fours. Before half this performance 
was completed, I had discovered my mistake; 
the little old man turned into an ursine baboon, 
with an infant ditto, who had come down the 
kloof to drink. The ** old man's*' cough was an- 
swered by a dozen others, at present hidden in 
the fogs : soon, however, 

" Uprose the sun, the mists were curl'd 
Back from the solitary world 
Which lay around j" 

and I obtained a view of the range of mountains 
gilded by the morning sun. 

A lar^e party of the " old gentleman's" family 
were sittmg up the ravine, and were evidently 
holding a debate as to the cause of my intrusion. 
I, watched them through my glass, and was much 
amused at their grotesque and almost human 
movements. Some of the old ladies had their 
children in their laps, and appeared to be *' doing 
their hair," while a patriarchal-looking old fellow 
paced backwards and forwards with a fussy sort 
of look ; he was evidently a sentry, and seemed 
to think himself of no small importance. 

This estimate of his dignity did not appear to 
be universally acknowledged, as two or three 
young baboons sat close behind him, watching 
his proceedings ; sometimes, with the most gro- 
tesque movements and expressions, they would 
stand directly in his path, and hobble away only 
at the last moment. One daring youngster fol- 
lowed close on the heels of the patriarch during 
the whole length of his beat, and gave a sharp 
tug at his tail as he was about to turn. The old 
fellow seemed to treat it with the greatest indif- 
ference, scarcely turning round at the insult. 
Master Impudence was about repeating the per- 
formance, when the pater suddenly sprang round, 
and catching the young one before he oould 
escape, gave him two or three such cuffs, that I 
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ooiild hear the screams that resulted therefrom. 
The venerable gentleman then chucked the de- 
linquent over his shoulder, and continued his 
promenade with the greatest coolness. 

A crowd gathered round the naughty child, 
who, childlike, seeing commiseration, shrieked all 
the louder. I even fancied I could see the angrj 
glances of the mamma, as she took her dear little 
pet in her arms, and removed it from a repetition 
of such cruel treatment. b.d. 



" SHOW THYSELF A MAN." 
A liAN ! That is just what religion would make 
jou — just what the Bible would make you. Per- 
haps you do not think so. Tou may have im- 
bibed that foolish and wicked notion that it is not 
manly to be a Christian — a Bible Christian. 
Many do — but look at some of the Bible Chris- 
tians. Look at Abraham, and Joseph, and Mo- 
ses, and David, and Daniel : were they not m^n ? 
Look at Peter, and John, and Paul — all men — 
noble manly specimens of humanity. Tou would 
see this if you would but study their characters. 
Well, the Bible will make you a man, if you wiU 
obey its requirements, and imitate its perfect pat- 
tern. It is eminently calculated, as well as ex- 
pressly designed, to make us men — ^intellectually 
and morally men. 

Be a maty in your aims. Aim at something 
worthy of a man — a rational, accountable, and im- 
mortal man ! If you do you will aim at some- 
thing higher than money, or worldly fame, or 
sensual {ueasure. You mil aim at holiness and 
heaven ! 

Be a man in your principles. Cherish a love 
for justice, truth, self-control, benevolence. Be 
governed by them in all things. Swerve not from 
the right for any present advantage. In all cir- 
cumstances show thyself a man by unflinching 
rectitude. 

Be a man in understanding. The Bible ex- 
pressly enjoins it. You have a* mind capable of 
vast exp^sion and improvement. Cultivate it. 
"Whatever your social position, in our happy 
country you can hardly be placed in circum- 
stances in which you cannot command the means 
of self-improvement. 

Be a man in the daily business and intercourse 
of life. Never do a small thing — a mean act. 
Be noble, generous, opeu-hearted, and open- 
handed in all your dealings with men. Don't be 
narrow-minded, prejudiced, and selfish. Bespect 
the rights and feelings, and even the prejudices of 
others. You will do this if you are a Christian. 
A mean, tight-fisted, uncharitable, bigoted, mulish 
Christian ! It is a contradiction in terms. 

Be a man in your judgment of other men. 
Do not let the quality of the coat, the colour of 
the skin, or the weight of the purse, determine 
your estimation of and conduct towards them. 

Be a HAN — a true man here, and you shall be 
a " king and a priest unto God " by and by \ 



THE LITTLE BOAT WITH THE 
WHITE FLAG. 

It may have been either a day-dream or a night- 
dream, but I thought I was looking at a group of 
children who were playing on a little island at a 
sharp bend in the course of a river. The children 
were playing merrily enough — gathering shells 
and flowers, making little gardens, singing and 
talking ; so that it was a pleasant sight to see, till 
suddenly I observed the water swell higher than 
usual, and sweep away a tiny sand-castle which 
some of the little ones had been building. The 
river must be rising ! Did the children ^ow it ? 
Or could they get away if they did ? 

But looking anxiously round, I saw, to my 
great joy, a fleet of boats at hand, where, it is true, 
the island folk could not see them, but they were 
moored in a safe place beyond the bend of the 
river ; and in another moment a strong man came 
running towards the strand, unloosed one of the 
little craft, tied a white flag to the stern, and sent 
it sailing down the current straight towards the 
island. It passed the curve quickly, and then, 
borne by the eddy, skimmed by the tiny beach of 
the island within reach of any out-stretched hand. 
As the children rushed forward to look at the boat, 
it darted round the last point, and sailed down 
the broad stream, far, fair away, faster and faster^ 
till it entered a golden haze, through which a keen 
eye might discover the sunny hills and shining 
palaces of some fair shore. The children gazed 
wistfully after the empty boat, and one little fellow 
remarked, "What shall we do to get away before 
the flood comes ?" 

Then I knew they were aware of their danger. 

A few of the number stayed to watch for a 

second opportunity, but, strange to say, the rest 

scampered away to their play just as if they were 

on safe ground ! 

In a little while the watchers saw a second 
boat glide round the promontory, and when the 
next minute it passed close by the shore, five or six 
arms were stretched out to seize it, and the little 
boat was safely held, while they shouted to their 
companions to come and get in, so as to sail off 
home with them. 

"Not yet; not yet! We must finish this 
game. We*ll come on in the next boat." 

So while one little boy on the strand held the 
stern, another leaped into the boat and helped in 
his little sisters, and the next moment they were 
sailing down the river, singing and talking gladly 
together, till they entered the bright mist, and 
presently stood safe and happy on the shore of 
their home-land. 

When I turned to look at the island again, I 
saw the re0t of the children playing as busily as 
ever, though boats were passing constantly ; and 
as each little bark went by, on the white unfurled 
flag upon the stem I could read 

"COME NOW!" 
written in large letters upon it. But the boats 
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glided Bilentiy bj, for the most part quite disre- 
garded by the children, though now and then a 
child would run down, looking serious and fearful, 
and theoi, after some trouble, perhaps would stop 
a boat and sail away home in it. Then the man 
who sent the boats would smile and lift himself 
up to watch the child as it glided safely down the 
riTer towards the bright country^. 

Meanwhile the water became Jiigher and higher, 
and by and by the sun went down, and the boats 
sailed dimly by in the twilight. Besides, the 
flood made the river much stronger and swifter, 
BO that it was really harder work to stop the boats 
as they came, and I had reason to think there 
were but few more to come now. 

Surely and slowly thick black night came on, 
and I could no longer see the dark form of the 
boats, as at longer interraJs they now and then 
shot by. The water seemed to be swelling high 
up the rocks, and the thought of the chilckren on 
the island was so terrible and gricTing that I 
awoke suddenly from my dream. 

Dear reader, are you still on the dangerous 
island ? Or hare you seized one of the oppor- 
tunities which GK>d has sent you, through his dear 
Son, Jesus Christ, to saye you and bring you to 
his happy country — ^heaven ? Eyery day you 
read the Bible, or go to ^hurch or Sunday-school, 
or have thoughts of God, you hare an opportunity 
— a little boat glides by, and is gone ! 

*' Now is the accepted time, now is the day of 
salyation." " The nignt cometh when no man can 
work." 



EAETHLY CARE— WHAT TO DO 
WITH IT. 
" Casting all your care upon Him, for He careth 
for you."— 1 Petee v. 7. 

Oh, weary pilgrim, stay ! 
No longer bend beneath that weight of care ; 
Cast on the Lord the burden thou dost bear, 

And go thy gladsome way. 

Cast aJZ thy care on Him ; 
Those crushing sriefs that in a moment roU, 
Like a proud avalanche, upon the soul. 

And fairest scenes bedim. 

Nor keep thou back the small 
Discomforts and perplexities of life ; 
The fears that haunt thee, and the thoughts of 
strife ; 

He waits to taJce them all. 

For, infinite in power, 
No load, however vast, his strength transcends ; 
And, infinite in love, He condescends 

To troubles of an hour. 

So does the migh^ deep 
As easily a whole Armaaa bear, 
As one light straw that idly floateth there 

When waves are hushed to sleep. 

Then on thy Fathei^s breast. 
Like a tired child, thine aching head recline ; 
Give Him thy burdens ; all thy cares resign ; 

And sweet shall be thy rest. w. h. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

JTLT. 

The clean and well-kept garden is now in great 
beauty. Keep^ it in order. Attend to camatioiis, 
pinks, and piootees. Train and tie in strong 
creepers. Take up all bulbs, except such as lilies, 
colohioums, etc., which should be Jcept out of the 
ground as short a time as possible. Pot off chry- 
santhemums, remembering to keep them shaded, 
until thoroughly established, and always well- 
watered. ^ Finch off the heads of tiiose planted in 
spring, this will make them bushy. Part axiricnla 
Mid polyanthus roots, and continue to lay cania- 
tions and double sweet-williams by slips and 
pipings. 



THINGS WORTH KNOWING 
ABOUT CORK. 

What is Cobk P— It is the thick, spongy, external 
bark of a species of oak-tree, whidi grows abun- 
dantly in Portugal, Spain, the South of France, and 
Italy. 

How IT IS PROCURED.— The tree when arriyed 
^at a certain age, sheds its bark naturally, but the 
'^cork is then inferior in quality to that which is cat 
from the tree. The removal of the bark does not 
injure the tree ; indeed, it is said to render it still 
more yigorous ; every successive cutting being of a 
finer quality. 

Its preparation.— After the pieces of bark 
have been oarefiilly detached, they are first steeped 
in water, and then placed over a fire of coal, so that 
all the cracks and blemishes may be fiUed up with 
soot and dust. They are then loaded with heavy 
weights till they are perfect^ flat and even; and 
afterwards dried and packed in bales for exporta- 
tion. 

Its use. — ^It is chiefly made into bungs, and corks 
for bottles, for which purpose it is well-ntted, as it is 
soft and elastic, and may oe compressed or squeezed 
into a narrow opening, after which it again expands 
to its utmost eident, and then fills up every possible 
crevice, so as to exclude the external air. Cork is 
also used fpr shoe soles, buoys, swimming-jackets, 
floats for fishing-lines andnets^ and the bottom of the 
drawers in entomolos^ical cabmets. The parings of 
cork are burnt to maSce Spanish black. 

When pirst ehplotbd.— The use of cork ap- 
pears to have been known at a very early period. 
The Bomans, according to the account given by 
their natoraHst, Pliny, used it not only to stop np 
the openings in casks, but as soles for the wmter 
shoes of women. It was about the middle of the 
fifteenth century that it was first employed in this 
country for stopping glass bottles. 

Its annual importation.— The quantity of cork 
annuallv imported into this country is aboat 25,000 
tons, which is a great deal when we consider the 
lightness of cork. 
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ALICE LESTER; 

OR, THE SECRET OP HAPPY WORK. 

Bj Adblina MintBAY. 



Ghaptbb IY. — ^Deeds abe Better and Tbtjeb 

THAN Words. 
AxiOB found, as all who eamestlj try will find, 
that it is not easy to do and to feel that which we 
know to be right. It is not easy to carry out our 
wishes into actions. But are we, therefore, to be 
discouraged, and to giro up our endeayours ? Oh 



no, we must struggle on ; we must press forwards ; 
we must strive against our besetting sin, and by 
G-od's help, we shall win the victory, or at least 
make some progress towards it. 

Alice walked slowly along, for she was rather 
tired, and a gentle breeze which sprang up just 
then was very cool and refreshing to her heated 
brow. It might also help to cool the warmth of 
her excited feelings, for in a few minutes she be- 
gan to thmk more calmly about the lost half 
hour. 

" Mistress is certainly very trying,** she mur- 

z 
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mured to herself presently, " and it yexes me to 
be unjustly blamed ; but then, as mother says, 
there is generally something to put up with in 
most situations, and perhaps I am to learn 'pa- 
tience ' by being in this. I am sure I haye need 
enough of it ; and if I am where God has placed 
me, ought I not to be more contented, and ought 
I not to bear the troubles that I meet with more 
cheerfully? Will not He be pleased if He sees 
that I am trying in this poor way to serve Him — if 
I submit to little annoyances, not because I cannot 
help them, but because I know that they would 
not come to me without his permission ?" 

Thus Alice reasoned with herself, and she soon 
grew quieted, if not happy, in the thought that 
she was just where Q-od would haye her to be, and 
that her daily crosses were to be borne and carried 
out of simple love to Him. She quickened her 
pace now, for her heart was lightened, softly re- 
peating to herself part of a fayourite hymn which 
I hope is equally familiar to you — 

" Whereyer in the world I am— 
In whatsoe'er estate, 
I haye a fellowship wi^ hearts 

To keep and cultivate ; 
And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom I wait. 

" So I ask Thee for the daily strength, 
To none that ask denied. 
And a mind to blend with outward life, 

While keeping at thy side ; 
Content to ml a little space. 
If Thou be glorified. 

" There are briars besetting every path, 

Which call for patient care $ 
There is a cross in every lot. 

And an earnest need for prayer ; 
But a lowly heart that leans on Thee 

Is happy anywhere." 

While Alice was absent, her mistress rang the 
nursery-bell, and desired Jane to bring up the 
childr^'s tea, in order that all might be ready 
against Alice's return. Why ? Because she in- 
t^ded to give Alice leave to run home again that 
evening, and did not wish that her time should be 
shortened by having to prepare the tea when she 
oame back. 

And this was the same mistress who scolded 
so about twenty minutes' delay. 

Well, I cannot help it if she does appear to 
you rather changeable and inconsistent. It is her 
true character, and I have to describe to you per- 
sons and things as they really are, not as they 
might be. Alice's mistress was certainly not al- 
ways in the same mood and temper. She was too 
quick and impulsive for that. She was apt to 
speak hastily, and to say just what she thought at 
the time, and then to forget all about it the next 
minute, and she expected other people to have as 
short a memory as herself. 

Yet she was of a kind, generous-hearted dis- 
position, and wished every one around her to be 



happy and comfortable, and she endeavoured, as 
far as she knew how, to make them so. So that 
she wafl upon the whole a good mistress to live 
with, provided that you were willing to attach the 
same value to her sharp remarks and her impatient 
reproofs, which she herself put upon them. 

But mistresses and their servants, parents and 
their children, rulers and their subjects, do not 
always judge according to the same standard, nor 
see things from exactly the same point of view. 

When Alice returned, she found to her sur- 
prise the tea made, the bread and butter cut, and 
Jane helping to fasten the children's pinafores. 

"There, Alice," said her mistress pleasantly, 
" we have managed without you this afternoon; now 
sit down at once, and have your own tea, and as 
soon as you have finished, you can go on to your 
mother's. I find I must be in town to-morrow on 
business, and I shall take Charles and baby with 
me to see their aunt $ and so, if you like, you may 
have your little sister here to spend the day with 
you, and to play with Miss Bose. It will be a 
treat for both of them." 

"Yes," said the tiny little Rose, ** I like Fanny 
to come very much. She shall see my new doll, 
Alice, and play with my balL" 

Alice looked as pleased as Bose did at the 
prospect, for she was very fond of Fanny, and she 
knew how delighted her little sister would be to 
have such a grand holiday. She thanked her mis- 
tress cheerfully, and thought to herself as she 
poured out her tea, that after all Mrs. Bobiason 
was eiceedmgly good-natured, and that her fiiult- 
finding did not amount to anything very serious. 
" Do not stay to wash up the tea-things, Alice," 
said her mistress, as she left the room, " Jane 
will do that for you, because I want you to be back 
early that you may have time to put clean frills 
into the children's frocks, and also to do one or 
two little things for me." 

Alice, you may be sure, did not sit long over 
her tea that afternoon, and no one who saw her 
hastening with a quick step across the village 
green would have supposed that she was the same 
girl who, less than an hour before, had walked so 
wearily along with that note to Mrs. Etherington. 
She went a diflferent way than usual this evenmg, 
for being rather in a hurry, she was anxious to 
shorten the distance as much as possible, and 
so instead of going round by the lane, she took a 
short cut across by the null. 

It was well thiat she did so, for otherwise very 
grave consequences might have been the result. 
Do you aak in what way ? Listen, and you shall 
hear. 



Chafteb V.—- The Fate op a Bokwet. 
Close to the old mill was a large and rather 
deep stream of water. It had a little wooden 
bridge over one side of it, forming a pathway 
between Farmer Scott's meadow and William 
Qrainger's field. On the other side of it, the soft 
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grass sloped down to the water's edge, and an old 
tree or two added to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. It was a quiet, shady spot at all times, and 
it was especially quiet now, for the miller and his 
I family were away for a day's pleasure at a neigh- 
I bouring fair, and there was only the deaf old 
grandmother left at home to guard the house. 

Now it happened that little Fanny and her 
brother Harry had wandered in their play as far 
as this old mill-stream. Tired with their flower- 
gatheriug, they sat down on the nice soft grass, 
and set themselyes to a new kind of work, or 
I rather amusement, in making a long chain out of 
the pretty pink-edged daisies which the little girl 
held in her pinafore. Thus husily employed, they 
did not dream of danger, nor indeed had they 
reason to fear any, for they were at a safe distance 
from the water, and there were no fierce hulls nor 
frisking horses near that could hurt them. Their 
mother would have been no more afraid than they 
were had she seen how they were situated, for 
besides being very steady, careful children, they 
were thoroughly accustomed to the stream, be- 
eause they crossed and recrossed it twice a day on 
their way to and from school. 

Fast moyed their little fingers this sunset 
hour, and their little tongues moved quite as fast. 
For Harry was a regular chatterbox, and Fanny 
by no means disproyed the common slander ap- 
plied to her sex. Indeed, she was the chief talker 
now, for she was describing to her brother what 
she would do, and what she would wear when she 
was grown-up, that is, when she was as big and 
as old as Alice. 

** I fihall haye done going to school then," said 
Fanny, as she sorted the daisies in her lap, '* and 
I shall be yery glad of that, for I do think go- 
yemess gets crosser and crosser every day, and 
she speaks so sharp if you just look about you for 
a minute, or say even a word to the girl next you. 
It is really too bad of her. And the school-room 
is so hot, and the forms are so uncomfortable !" 
And the little complainant shrugged her shoulders 
with an air which seemed to say how perfectly 
'competent she was to give an opinion on these 
matters. 

''Oh, I should not mind much about such 
things," said Harry, " if I could only get rid of 
those horrid lessons. I declare I hate the very 
sight of my spelling-book sometimes. I wonder 
whatever people invented such hard words for." 

" Well, you won't have any lessons to learn 
when you are grown-up, Harry. Not that they 
are any trouble to me, for governess says that I 
learn them better than any of the others in the 
class ; and she almost always calls me up to read 
and answer questions when any visitors come to 
the school. But it is the needlework that I can't 
bear. How I should like to throw all the needles 
and cotton to the bottom of that water !" 

Harry laughed. I dare say he thought it 
would be good fun to help to fling all the cotton- 
reels in. 



" You forget, though, Fanny, that Alice does 
needlework, and she is grown-up." 

" Yes, but that is very different work to mine. 
She helps to make pretty frocks for the children, 
and she crochets nice trimmings and tidies, and 
she sows on strings and buttons if they are 
wanted. She does not^^have to keep on every 
afternoon learning to stitch, or to make button- 
holes on the same bit of cloth ; and then she works 
by herself in the nursery j there is nobody to find 
fault with her." 

"There is her mistress," said Harry, thought- 
fully. 

"No, there isn't," said Fanny, "for I asked 
Alice one day whether Mrs. Bobinson ever grum- 
bled at her for not working neatly enough, and 
she seemed amused, and said, *0h dear, no; 
Mrs. Eobinson was sdways very well satisfied with 
her needlework.' Now at school you know, Harry, 
if a hem is the least bit crooked, or a comer not 
turned just as governess likes, she makes us xm- 
pick it, and do it over again. Isn't it a shame ?" 

Harry, of course, sympathized with his sister 
as heartily aa his ignorance of needlework per- 
mitted him to do. 

After a minute's pause, Fanny continued her 
list of grievances, or rather of anticipated privi- 



" We shall not be obliged to go to bed so soon, 
Harry, when we are grown up ; won't that b© 
nice?" 

"Yes," said Hany, "it is so tiresome to 
hear mother sav every night, * Come, children, it 
is just eight o'clock, you must clear all your thing? 
away.' AUce always sits up till ten, and has sup- 
per too, and w« only have supper on Sundays. 
^ut do you mean to be a nursemaid, like Alice ?" 

" Well, no, I hardly think I shall, for it would 
be such hard work to carry a baby. I have al- 
most settled to have a lady's-maid's place ; it is 
not nearly so conimon as a nursemaid's, and you 
can dress yourself so much snuirtor. Don't you 
remember seeing Mrs. Cooper's daughter wuen 
she came home last summer ; why ? she looked 
just like a real lady." 

" Was she a lady's-maid P" 

" To be sure she was j and she wore a brown 
silk dress, with two flounces, and an embroidered 
shawl, and red roses in her bonnet, and a white 
veil, and she had such a lovely parasol !" 

Fanny was half out of breaUi with mentioning 
so many things, and she stopped to untie the 
strings of her bonnet, and to lay it on the grass 
beside her ; for either through the exertion of 
talking or of daisy-threading, she was very warm. 

Her coarse straw bonnet, with its faded trim- 
ming, might have looked ornamental in a picture, 
but it was anything but pretty in reality, and 
Fanny was evidently aware of that fact, for as she 
put it down, she said to her brother, " I am tired 
of that old thing ! But AUce has promised to 
buy me another when she gets her next wages, 
and to give me the blue ribbon for it that is on 
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her own now. It will turn nicely, for it is the 
same both sides, and mother will damp it, and 
iron out the creases, and then it will be nearlj as 
good as new.'* 

** Well, I don't see that this one looks so very 
bad," said Harry, turning his eyes in the direction 
of the bonnet. 

" Oh, that is because you are a boy," replied 
Fanny; "boys never understand about girls' 
things. It really is a very shabby old bonnet, 
not fit to put on except in the garden ;" and as if 
to show how much she despised it, Fanny gave it 
a hasty push from her with her little foot. 

The bonnet seemed to resent such unfair treat- 
ment, for it hurried away as fSost as it could from 
its young mistress, dowD, down the grassy slope, 
and then a sudden gust of wind wafted it into the 
water. 

Both children sprang to their feet in a moment, 
and Fanny cried out in dismay, " Oh, what shall 
I do ? What will mother say ? She will be so 
angry." 

It was curious to see how the shabby old bon- 
net had risen in value. 

" We must try and get it out," said Harry, 
*' 1 think I can manage, S I have a long stick to 
reach it with." 

They broke a bough off one of the trees, and 
having stripped away its branches, Harry cautiously 
proceeded to the rescue. 

But the task was less easy than he expected, 
for the bonnet was not so obUging as to be caught, 
and it floated hither and thither in perfect indif- 
ference to his efforts. 

At last, almost in despair, and urged on by the 
entreaties of his little sister, he ventured to stretch 
out his arm to a greater distance, and in doing so, 
he either overbalanced himself or else his feet 
slipped, for he all at once fell forward into the 
water. * 

Oh, how terrified Fanny was, and how she 
screamed ! But would any one hear her in that 
lonely place ? Where could she run for help be- 
fore help was too late ? 

Help was nearer at hand than poor little Fanny 
was aware of, for at that critical juncture Alice 
came rushing towards them. Without being seen 
by the children, she had witnessed the accident, 
and now ran as quickly as she could to save her 
little brother. 

All this occurred so much more quickly than I 
can teU it, that Harry was scarcely in the water 
before he was out again, more astonished than 
frightened, and thiiilingi little heedless fellow, 
more of his wet clothes than of the risk he had 
run. For the mill-stream was very deep in some 
parts. Alice told him to run home at his utmost 
speed, that his jacket and trowsers might be 
changed without any delay, for brave and boastful 
as he was, his health was etceedingly delicate, 
and the slightest cold with him, if not soon cured, 
was liable to end in inflammation of the chest. 
She knew, and he knew too, that his mother would 



not scold him for a misfortune which had arisen 
through his trying to help his little sister. 

Alice and Fanny followed imore slowly— the 
one quite sobered by the disaster, and the other 
very thankful that she had been led to choose the 
road by the mill, instead of going roimd as she 
almost always did through the lane. When ques- 
tioned by Alice as to the cause of Harry's tum- 
bling into the water, Fanny truthfully confessed 
that it was all owing to the seomful manner in 
which she had pushed the " shabby old bomiet" 
away from her, and she listened with a very peni- 
tent air to the few words of gentle remonstrance 
which Alice spoke to her respecting her fondness 
for dress. 

As Alice looked gravely down at the pretty 
little fjEu;e by her side, around which the light, 
silky hair waved in the evening breeze — ^for the 
well-soaked bonnet had to be carried in the hand, 
and as she thought of the seeds of vanity which 
were springing up in that childish heart, she felt 
that part of the work which she had to do would 
be to shield, by her example and counsels, her 
little sister from the temptations that would assail 
her in the future. 



SOWERS AND REAPERS. 

A TALE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 
1862. 



Chaptkb I. 

On a fine summer morning, last year, a party of 
men might have been seen leaving a large public 
building in Long Acre. They were of various 
ages, dresses, and aspects ; the f&ces of some wore 
a chastened serenity, some looked bright and 
cheerful, others were profoundly serious ; most of 
them shone as with the reflection of some hidden 
Ught. 

At the door they parted right and left, and 
proceeded in two several detachments to the 
several ends of the street. There they again di- 
vided, and proceeded in separate couples towards 
various parts of London ; to the British Museam, 
the National Gallery, the Tower of London, the 
Thames Tunnel, the principal railway stations, 
the parks, and the International Exhibition. 

Busy and pleasant scenes of action, all of them. 
Let us see what course of action these men in- 
tended to pursue. We will follow two who have 
just hailed an omnibus bound for the Great Exhi- 
bition. One of them squeezes his way to the far- 
thest end, and immediately enters into lively con- 
versation with his opposite neighbour, whose hat 
he has imintentionally knocked off. 

" Fardon, pardon^ monsieur,** 

" iV<? dites mot, monsieur, nHn^orfe,** and so 
they chatter on in French. 

The other has seated himself near the door, 
between a very fat, over-dressed woman, with • 
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large basket, evidently of eatables, on her lap, and 
* gentleman who is reading " Punch." Our friend 
smiles on the lady, and hopes he does not incom- 
mode her. She replies by a frown, and averts her 
face. 

^^ m, condudeur r 
j The omnibus stops, and a foreigner, panting 

with running, steps in and finds a modicum of 
space opposite our friend,. whips his coat-tails up, 
and fits himself into it. 

"The g^d law of adaptation," says our 
friend, smilingly, to him in Gl-erman. 
I " Ah, you understand my language,** says the 

foreigner, delightedly; **you are then a fellow- 
countryman ?** 

^ " Yes, I am a German, but have long lived in 
this country. Jb«, I suppose, have been drawn 
over here by this magnetic attraction." 
" Oh yes. Are you going there ?" 

" I shall follow you then, that I may not lose 
my way." 

"I shall most readily take charge of you. 
Fellow-countrymen are brothers when they meet 
in a foreign country.** 

*' They should be, but are they ? I have been 
most horribly fleeced by a German since I came 
here." 

" May I ask who he is, and where he lives ?** 

The information was given in a low voice* 

"Bah! I know him very well. You are 
likely to be the victim of imposition.*' 

"I fear so. He ** 

Here some more mysterious confidences took 
place. The gentleman reading " Punch '* looked at 
them both for a moment in disgust, and muttered — 

"What a jabber!*' 

(Jabber means a language which an English- 
man does not understand.) 

The foreigner received from his new acquaint- 
ance the address to a more respectable letter 
•of lodgings, which wonderfully cemented (heir 
&iendship. They exchanged cards. The name 
of the one was Kohl, of the other Beinhard. 

'* How do you like England ?" said the one to 
the other. 

" Oh, it is a wonderful country !** exclaimed 
Herr Kohl, with a gesture of admiration. " Every- 
thing in it is delightful, with one exception — the 
miserable Sunday !" 

"Miserable!" 

" Yes, detestable. No theatres open, no con- 
certs, no amusements. Oh, it is insufferable ! I 
have no words strong enough to express my dis- 
like of it'' 

"Are you quite sure where the fault lies? 
There are six days in which you may amuse 
and busy yourself; the seventh requires some- 
thing else. It does not signify what we like. If 
<Gt>d says we must keep the Sabbath holy, we must 
do so whether we l^e it or no. He gives us 
everything else — ^all we have ! We must not keep 
back the httle retura He asks." 



"Ah! well, but I don't want it to be a day of 
business, only to be a day of relaxation, or, as 
you would say, a day of rest." 

" Pardon me, relaxation and rest are different 
things ; and the relaxations you w^re speaking of 
imply the toil and fatigue of those who provide 
them. Put it in this lowest point of view. Sup- 
pose the theatre, the exhibition to be harmless 
Sabbath recreations to those who enjoy them 
(which they are not), yet the actors, the scene- 
shifters, and so forth, how do they get their 
rest?" 

" Who knows or cares ?" said the other lightly. 
" Depend on it, they like it too. Their business is 
their pleasure ; they would rather cater for our 
amusement than sit down to a good book.** 

"Eather! But the question is of their im- 
mortal souls! Would they rather be lost or 
saved? Look at this beautiful England. See 
how free, how happy the people are. Study its 
laws, its glorious constitution. Observe the spirit 
of religious toleration ; the national observance of 
religion, the training of the children, the provi- 
sions -for the sick and needy. How irresistibly 
one is compelled to exclaim, 'This is the land 
which the Lord hath blessed. Happy are the 
people that have the Lord for their God.* And 
why ? Because England is a Sabbath-honouring 
country; and the ISord has said, *Them that 
honour Me, I will honour, and them that despise 
Me shall be lightly esteemed.' Bely on it tnat 
England's peace, prosperity, and greatness are 
intimately connected with its keeping holy tha 
Lord's-day, and freely circulating his Word. But 
your Sabbath here is dull, because you are a 
stranger, and don't know how to spend it. If you 
will put yourself under my guidance next Sun- 
day, I shall esteem it a privilege to show you 
the means we have provided for foreigners to 
enjoy it." 

" Sir, I shall be most thankful." 
** Agreed then. And here we must alight." 
^^Thatf the International Exposition?" ex- 
claimed the German, with something of disappoint- 
ment in his tone, as he caught the first sight of 
the building. 

" Ah, it does not come up to your expecta- 
tions ; it is vast, but not so beautiful as we could 
wish. Wait, wait, sir; wait till we get inside; 
and even if the general effect there does not satisfy . 
you, you will &d plenty to admire in detail. It 
is generally confessed, however, that in grace and 
lightness this exhibition does not equal the first. 
We have lost our master-mind, our beloved Prince 
Consort. In some respects we have learned his 
value too late. Still, this present building was 
watched by him with keen interest in its early 
stages; and we do not forget his encouraging 
words to the commissioners—* You will succeed 
gentlemen, you will succeed.' " 

They passed on towards the entrance, one 
looking about him with lively curiosity, the other 
steering onward like a man of business. 
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" My affair here," said he to hia companioD, 
**ifl not of mere pleasure ; but I will at least put 
you on the right track, and show you what is to 
me the most interesting object in the whole exhi- 
bition." 

And then they pursued their way through the 
wonders of nature and art, paintings and stataary, 
gold nuggets and crown diamonds, Armstrong 
guns, and preserved legs of mutton, marvels in 
leather, and ivory, and glass, and porcelain, the 
largest diamond in the regalia, and the whole 
Bible in the compass of a sixpence ! 



Chapteb II. 

f'WniTHEB are you leading me?" said the per- 
plexed, delighted foreigner, as he followed his 
guide on and on. '* Can you show me anything 
more exquisite than that girl reading, that singing 
bulfinoh, that regal Cleopatra, that noble EsUier, 
the charming Greek slave releasing her fellow- 
captive, the Httle bird, the toilette mirror for the 
late Sultan's harem, the topaz cup in the form of 
ft nautilus-shell supporting the chained Andro- 
meda, the " 

" I will show you something yet more excel- 
Irait. But let us rest for a few minutes and 
arrange our thoughts, the crowd is not so great 
here. Tell over some of the objects that you 
wish not to forget." 

"Yes, gladly, it will impress them more 
strongly on my memory. Well, that dressing- 
case, so exquisitely fitted-up, which by an inge- 
nious mechanical arrangement saves you even the 
trouble of pulling open its drawers! " 

" A splendid piece of foppery. What next, 
I wonder ? They say * laziness is nothing unless 
it's well' followed/ After all, it only saves one 
trouble at the price of another, for the\nachinery 
will not act unless it is wound up." 

** Oh, but that is no more than winding up a 
watch !" 

** Or than opening a drawer." 

Herr Kohl laughed. "You will own," said 
he, " that it is ingenious." 

" Yes ; but I, for one, would never care to 
possess a piece of useless ingenuity." 

"/would possess it very joyfully ; and still 
more joyfully the diamond vsiued at two thousaiid 
pounds." 

"Probably to make the uninitiated stare, 
rather than to tempt customers. A lapidary 
might put a less startling value on it. Two 
thousand pounds ? Ah, what good one might do 
with that sum !" 

"As an object of curiosity, I admire that 
profile-likeness of your Queen, no bigger than a 
postage-stamp, composed of twelve hundred mi- 
nute briUianto." 

"I would rather have a life-size portrait of 
her Majesty, or even a good print." 

"Oh! oh!" 



" Mark me, I do not mean to depreciate it as 
a work of art, but I think the nuinufSEhctarer's 
skill was wasted on an unworthy object." 

"Then, the entire Bible reduced to the size 
of a fourpenny piece !" 

" Ah !" exclaimed the other, starting up, " if 
the Bible had been giren us in that form, what a 
dead letter it would have been to us ; and what a 
benefiactor to mankind that individual would have 
been who magnified it to a readable type ! My 
dear sir, come along with me, and I will show 
you something infinitely better worth seeing than 
that" 

And hurrying on, pursued by his companion, 
he gained a quieter and, indeed, almost deserted 
quarter of the Exhibition, and paused before a 
counter with an aspect of serene satisfaction. 
" There," said he, waving his hand, " what do 
you say to that?" 

'"That?" said Herr Kohl, looking mystified 
and disappointed. 

" Ay ! There are specimens of the Holy 
Scriptures in two hundred and fifty different 
languages." 

"And what of that?" 

" What of that ? Is it possible you are con- 
sidering what you are saying ? For centurief 
this precious volume was a sealed book except to 
the learned. Now, the wayfarer, the chili the 
isles that are afar off, may read therein. Parthian, 
Mede, Elamite, the Samoans, the Bechuanas, all 
peoples, nations, and languages." 

" And is this actually what you were thinking 
of when you said you would show me the finest 
thing in the Exhibition ?" exclaimed Herr KohI> 
with intense disgust. 

" My dear sir, it was. This book is the Chris- 
tian's charter. To it England owes her glory. 
When an African chief sent to ask Queen Vic- 
toria the source of her greatness, she sent him a 
Bible, and told him that was its origin." 

" I am sorry you have brought mo so far to 
hear and see this," said Herr Kohl, with impa- 
tience. " I see you belong to the Pietists ; for my 
part, I am a disciple of Schleiermacher, and 
believe in a pinnacle of virtue to which we must 
all aspire, and to which we were directed by 
Jesus Christ. If we fail to reach it, God is 
too merciful to expect perfection of us. He 
has sent us here to be happy and enjoy our> 
selves." 

" My dear friend, is that what the common 
experience of hfe teaches ? Happy ? Yes ! but 
to make our happiness consist in the thoughUess- 
enjoyment of the passing moment ? Ah ! ho\r 
shall we tell that to the poor, the sick, the 
wretched ?" 

"We must care for them, of course," said 
Herr Kohl, with a constrained air. " Adiea, sir ; 
accept my distinguished consideration," and he 
was bowing himself off. 

" Stop, sir ! stay, my dear sir, for one single 
moment ; we may meet no more in this life. 
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though we shall in eternity. My short inter- 
course with a fellow-countryman has opened my 
heart towards you. You have already my card, 
though .you will not, perhaps, cultivate my ac- 
quaintance ; oblige me, however, by accepting 
this little pledge of good will. You may read it 
in some spare half hour." 

"What is it?" said Herr Kohl, taking the 
little book reluctantly. " * Nimm und Lies V 
There is not much of it, at any rate. Do you 
wish me to buy it of yon?" 

" Oh, no, no ! It is a gift ; a very inexpensive 
one." 

" Well, I thank you ! Adieu, sir." And ex- 
tending his hand, which the other warmly grasped, 
he raised his hat, bowed, and hastily retraced his 
steps to a more attractive quarter. The other 
looked after him regretfully, and turned away. 

There was plenty of work for him in other 
parts of the building. ' Among pthers he met 
with an elderly German officer, who had two 
pretty girls, his daughters apparently, imder his 
care. They were si]bting down to rest, and the 
old gentleman was endeavouring to find something 
in his catalogue without success. 

"Allow me, sir," said the missionary good- 
naturedly in German. 

" Aha ! Sprachen zie Deutsche ?" It was a 
letter of introduction to this party directly. 
While the missionary was turning over the 
leaves, the girls were discussing what they liked 
best. 

" There is nothing I covet more," said Frau- 
lein Aurelia, " than the pink coral jewellery, and 
that delicately-tinted shell found in the West 
Indies, resembling rose-coloured mother-of-pearl." 

" Ah, Fraulein," said the missionary, with a 
pleasant smile, " I am sorry to hear you say that ; 
I hope that you covet yet more *the pearl of 
great price.' " 

She looked at him with good-humoured sur- 
prise. 

" What ! you are a religious teacher," said the 
old general, looking up at him from his catalogue. 
"I have heard of you missionaries. Do you 
belong to a regularly organized corps ?" 

" Oh yes, mein Herr." 

** Do you do any good, do you think P" 

" No doubt of it. Kot as much, certainly, as 
we could wish ; but yet enough to encourage us. 
During the first great Exhibition of 1851, we 
sowed beside all waters ; and in my own humble 
sphere of usefulness, I have since met with several 
instances of the seed then sown having brought 
forth fruit unto eternal life." 

" This is very interesting," said the general, 
regarding him attentively. " It must be a curious 
kind of work, to thrust your mission, welcome or 
unwelcome, on strangers. Do you meet with 
much repulsion ?" 

"The natural heart, you know, is always at 
enmity with G-od. Till we get to the touchstone, 
we get on easily enough ; just as two officers might 



do, till they found out that one was in the Austrian 
and the other in the Italian interest."- 

"Hal" 

" You know, mein Herr, that most of us look 
upon religion as something useless to a man of 
education and standing in society, and only fit 
for the poor and inferior, yet foreigners are almost 
invariably found to bo eager to inform themselves 
respecting the institutions of England, and they 
all admire our civil and religious liberty." 

" * Our ' ? You speak as if you were an Eng- 
lishman !" 

"I have come to count myself one; I have 
lived here twenty years." 

The general mused a little, and then said, 
"Yes, you are right. We are all interested in 
learning somewhat of the institutions of this 
remarkable country, for we see they promote 
prosperity at home and power abroad, and would 
fain learn the secret." 

" The secret ? Ah, there are many," said the 
missionary, " but they are all comprised in one — 
study of the Bible, with practical application of 
its contente. See now, how on the very cornices of 
this building the word of the Lord is inscribed — 
* In thy hand it is to make greaty O Lord of power 
and might !* * JDeus in terram respexit et implevit 
illam bonis suis.* And it is written, * Them that 
honour Me I wiU honour, and they that despise 
Me shall be lightly esteemed.* " 

The general listened to him with thoughtful 
interest. 

" Are all the mottoes, then, Scriptural ?" in^ 
quired Fraulein Sophia. 

"No," said the missionary. "Over yonder 
arch is inscribed a line of poetry, 

* Each climate needs what other climes produce,' 

and the corresponding one, 

* Alternately the nations learn and teach.' 

Apposite enough, though of lighter weight." 

" The charities of England," resumed he to the 
general, "are what foreigners understand littie 
of. They are apt to think the poor law supersedes 
the necessity of any provision for the needy 
except paying the poor-rate ; whereas this repre- 
sents very little indeed of the relief bestowed. 
Scarcely any physical, moral, or mental evil is 
without its peculiar institution of charity ; there 
are many hundreds of these, the mere enumeration 
of them fills a book ; they are munificently en- 
dowed and supported ; and yet a casual case of 
distress has but to be made known in the * Times,' 
to receive abundant, often superabundant relief. . 
There was a district newly formed in the extreme 
east of London a; few years ago, which, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, was not in any way pro- 
vided for. The clergyman who, for a mere pit- 
tance, was doing duty there in a temporary iron 
church, the only place of esteblished worship, 
represented the spiritual and physical destitution 
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of his poor people in one or two moving letters to 
the * Times/ and the result was, that monej, and 
promises of money, poured in to the amount of 
fonrteen thousand pounds." 

** These Bible-readers of yours practise what 
it teaches them, then," said the generaL 

**Good works, though not the root, are the 
inevitable fruit of vital religion," said the mis- 
sionanr. 

''I believe iV' said the seneral, and at the 
same moment his younger daughter exclaimed, 
** Papa ! here comes the countess $ and, oh de- 
lightfoly dear Ernest and Adelaide are with 
herr 

*< Well, mein Herr, I thank you for a pleasant 
conversation." Bows and smiles were exchanged, 
and the general and his daughters pressed forward 
to meet a gay party. The miesiomury passed on- 
wards, surveying faces rather than objects of 
curiosity ; and presently he paused at the side of 
a meek-looking widow in fiided black, who was 
pensively regarding a rock-crystal broodi, painted 
from the back; its curiosity consisting almost 
entirely in the excellence of the painting, which 
had required great skill, inasmuch as the first 
touch of the brush could not be repeated. 

'*Dear Aggy'slast work," she said in a low 
voice, as she bent over it with tearficd eyes. 
''Dear child, how she toiled before she acquired 
that facility I" 

The missionary gently touched her arm. 

*' Tou here, sir ?" said she, starting. ** I did 
not expect to see you." 

" if or I to see you. How fares it with you ?" 

'* You may well be surprised at my spending 
half-a-crown to come to such a place as this^" said 
the widow, turning aside with him ; " but that 
crystal brooch was dear Aggy*s last work, and I 
wanted to see how it looked. It is placed pretty 
well, I think, sir ? and some strangers admired it 
just now ; but, dear me ! they little knew the 
trouble it cost, nor that the hand that painted it 
is now death cold;" and she dropped a quiet 
tear. 

"Tou must not look at it in that point of 
view," said he, gently. "You know it was 
Agnes's greatest comfort that she could make he)r 
talents available for your support. She had that 
pleasure to the last ; and now she is gone before 
you to that heavenly rest which you have an 
assured hope of partaking with her at no distant 
period. Tell me, tell me, do not you feel this P" 

"Ah! yes;" and the tears were brushed 
away. 

" Shall you be at our little meeting to-night?*' 
" Oh, yes ; it is my greatest comfort." 
*<That is well: I shall be able to speak more 
consolingly to you there than I can here." 

He kindly pressed her hand, and received a 
grateful look. 



THE LAPWING. 



The pretty, graceful Lapwing 

Buns lighUy o'er the ground ; 
From spot to spot you see her spring 

With such an agile bound. 
She seeks the worms and insects there 
That form her daily bill of feire ; 
And low, wet, marshy places suit 
The Lapwing best for this pursuit. 

With very little labour 

Her simple nest is plann'd ; 
Dry grass is good enough for her. 

And that is dose at hand : 
But, oh ! no mother bird can be 
More tender and more fond than she ; 
She guards with jealous care her brood, 
And spares no pams to get them food. 

If foes approach her dwelling, 
Then neaf the earth she flies. 
As if she had a lm)ken wing. 
That would not let her rise. 
And thus she lures them on, till they 
From her sweet home are far away ; 
And then her lameness all departs. 
And back with swiftest speed she starts. 



w. h; 



MY TWO HOMES. 

I HAVE two homes : one home is here below, 
Where sweet but fading flowers around me grow, 
And gentle voices fall upon mine ear; 

Love* 8 sunshine o'er me streams, 

Hope brings me pleasant dreams. 
And Joy' 8 delightful strains dull moments cheer. 

Yet, bright as is this earthly home of mine. 
It has some shadows : grief doth round it twine, 
Am well as gladness ; care is ever near ; 

Friends at my side to-day. 

Ere long may pass away. 
For death can find a ready entrance here. 

I have cmotTiei' home : a home above ; 

Where sorrow is unknown ; where hearts that love 

Are never severed ; there all pain is o'er ; 

Kauffht can its peace destroy ; 

Unchanging is its joy ; 
And life eterukl flows on evermore. 

Therefore I love my heavenly home the best. 
For there, not here, is found the Christian's rest; 
Here sin and sadness ofb together dwell ! 

There all is pure and brigiit. 

O home of love and light. 
No mortal lips can half thy beauty tell ! 



Beitish Biblbs.— It is stated that between 
two and three million copies of the Bible are 
printed annually in Great Britain, l^e Bibles 
now issued from Oxford are very accurate. 
Oxford printers offer a guinea for the discovery of 
any mistake. 
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[ebnest BsiNGnra the lettbb to lizzie.] 



EENEST WILTON; 

OB, GETTINa ON IS UFB. 

By the Author of ** Dora Selwtn.'* 



Ohapteb XIX— The New Watch. 

BoHETHtKG- more subBtantial than thanks came 
from Mr. Mortimer, in acknowledgment of the 
timelj aid which Ernest had rendered his daugh- 
ter. He sent him a really good watch, which he 
l>egged him to accept, with their best wishes for his 
idture success. 

Such a present you, perhaps, think was more 
than was requisite for so simple an act of kind- 
ness. Miss Louisa was exactly of your opinion. 
£ut Mr. Mortimer was a generous-hearted man, 



and a man who usually did what seemed to him 
to be fitting, without particularly inquiring 
whether it was exactly the thing, which other 
persons, in similar circumstances, would have 
done. 

He had ascertained, through Mr. Hunter, that 
Ernest had not a watch of his own. The yalu- 
able gold one which had belonged to his fiebther, 
and which ought, by right, to have descended to 
Ernest, was parted with during Mr. Wilton's last 
illness, in order to pay a long-owed and pressing 
debt. So Mr. Mortimer felt assured that his gift 
would be as welcome as any that he could fix 
upon ; for is not a watch almost the first object 
of. a boy's ambition, or of a youth's savings? 

" Well, girls, how do you like it P" said Mr. 
Mortimer, as he displayed his purchase to his 
daughters. '*It is your present rather than 
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mine, you know, Louisa," he added pleasantly, 
" so it ought to be subject to your approval." 

"Oh, what a nice one, papa!" exclaimed 
Florence, seizing it eagerly, and holding it ad- 
miringly in her hand. ** How pleased he will be 
with it V 

"Yes, it is a very handsome watch," said 
Louisa ; " almost too handsome, don*t you think, 
papa?" 

" Why no, Louisa," said Mr. Mortimer, with 
a smile, "or else I should not have bought it. 
But I thought you said the other day that 
brooches, and watches, and such things, should 
always be the best of their kind ?" 

'' So I did, papa, but that wm for people like 
ourselyes. A boy like Ernest Wilton, a grocer's 
boy, you know, papa, is rather diiferent to us, 
and does not need such expensive articles as we 
Lave." 

" A good watch is not too good for any young 
man, Louisa, whether he is a doctor, a lawyer, or 
only a grocer— (if Ernest could but have heard 
himself called a " young man !") — ^for a watch is 
not a silly piece of ornament, nor a mere fashion- 
able appendage, but it is a faithful servant, or 
indeed a Mend for one's lifetime, and ought 
therefore to cost something. 

"But, Louisa," added Mr. Mortimer, with 
rather a comical look of distress, "I wish you 
would not speak in such a lofty style about 
'grocers* boys 5' it makes me feel so very un- 
comfortable." 

" Why, papa ?" asked Louisa, wonderingly. 
** Because, my dear, when I went from the 
country to London to seek my fortune, which I 
have found, you see, I was at first nothing more 
than an errand boy in a large tea warehouse !" 

Louisa was silent for a moment from extreme 
surprise at this announcement. As soon as she 
recovered from her astonishment, she said, " Were 
you reallif an errand boy, papa?" and'she said it 
in a tone of such mingled perplexity and dismay, 
that Mr. Mortimer could not refrain from a hearty 
laugh, in which Florence was unsympathizing 
enough to join. 

"Yes, really and truly, Louisa," was Mr. 
Mortimer's reply. " I am sorry the fact seems 
so unwelcome to you, but it nevertheless is a fact, 
and therefore you must take it, and make the 
best you can of it." 

But Louisa seemed as if she could scarcely 
yet believe it. "It was strange that grand- 
mamma never told me of it," she said, musingly. 
" Kot at all strange, Louisa," answered Mr. 
Mortimer, " because she was always anxious to 
keep your father's origin in the background. She 
fancied, as you do, that there was something very 
low and ignoble in ' trade ;' and that a gentleman 
could scarcely be considered a gentleman, if he 
had ever known what hard work was. X)o rid 
yourself, my love, of such narrow-minded and 
unworthy ideas. Never be ashamed of honest 
industry. Learn to value people for what they 



are in themselves, and not for the mere accidents 
of their position." 

"That is just what Bums the poet did, papa," 
exclaimed Florence, "don't you remember the 
story ?" 

" No, Florie ; suppose you tell it to Louisa 
and me." 

" Well, papa," began Florence, " when Bums 
was on a visit to Edinburgh he was walking out 
one day with a gentleman who prided himself on 
his wealth and rank. As they went along, Bums 
saw a country acquaintance, who was not at all 
well dressed, on the other side of the way. He 
ran across to him, seized him by the hand, 
and walked arm-in-arm with him through the 
crowd, trhe gentleman whom he left behind 
was quite astonished and offended that Bums 
should care to have such a poor, common-looking 
man for a companion; and when Bums came 
back to him, he said, " I am surprised that you 
should demean yourself so far as to be seen here 
among people who admire you, with such a 
vulgarly dressed person by your side ! The poet's 
dark eye flashed, as he replied, * It was not the 
dress, the peasant's bonnet and the hodden gray 
I spoke to, but to the man within ; the man who 
beneath that bonnet has a head, and under that 
hodden gray a heart better than ours, or a thou- 
sand such as ours !' " 

"Very good, Florence," said Mr. Mortimer, 
as she finished 5 " we must try and imitate the 
poet's example in this respect, and prize others 
for their inward example, rather than for their 
external show ; for — 

" * Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple Mth than Norman blood.' " 

Louisa drew herself up rather proudly. 
"Then, I suppose," she* said a little resentfully, 
" that I am to make a friend of the laundress, or 
of the dressmaker's apprentice !" 

" Why be so perverse, Louisa ?" replied Mr. 
Mortimer, with a good-humoured smile.' "Just 
do what your own good sense and right feeling 
would lead you to do, instead of acting according 
to worldly and selfish principles, and then you 
will not err very greatly." 

The conversation was here interrupted by 
Florence being sunmioned to her mamma's room, 
and by the gardener coming for his mastei^s 
orders ; but before Mr. Mortimer went down to 
speak to him, he turned over the pi^es of a book 
that was lying on the table, and pointed out the 
following passages in it for Louisa's consideration. 
" To despise people because they are poor i» 
not according to the teaching and example of 
Christ. Not only did He become poor Himself, 
but He lived amongst the poor, associated with 
the poor, preached to the poor ; and He made no 
distinctions among those who sought his aid, but 
his loving help and gracious words were alike 
open to tSL 

" I^ then, the same mind be in us which W40 
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in Christ, we shall not be neglectful of any dis- 
ciple of his on account of poverty, but shall 
remember that all believers are one in Christ, and 
are equally loved by Him, whatever their earthly 
station. Onesimus was only a servant, yet, when 
converted, Paul counted him above a servant, 
even as a brother beloved, Phil. 16." 

I have copied these remarks in the hope that 
they benefit you, dear reader, for I cannot say that 
they had any good efiect upon Louisa. When 
she had glanced at them, she tossed the book 
angrily from her, and said half aloud, " What 
nonsense it is of papa to treat such things so 
seriously ! One would imagine I had committed 
some great crime that I should be lectured in 
this fashion ! However, I don't care for it in the 
least. I shall not alter my opinion about poor 
people. I am vexed, though, to think that papa 
should have been an errand boy! It is so mor- 
tifying! How ashamed I should be if Miss 
Clarendon, or if Lady Melville's daughter were 
to know it. What would they think of papa 
and of me?" 



Chapteb XX.— The Toun& Authobbbs. 

LizziB had not forgotten, although you, perhaps, 
have, dear reader, the advice which Agatha once 
gave her about writing a book. She thought the 
subject over and over while she was about her 
daily work, and resolved that when she had time 
she would try what she could do in that way. 
Other people got a great deal of money by their 
pen, why should not she get a little ? She should 
not expect much at first ; just enough to clear all 
expenses ; and she had sufficient confidence in her 
own powers to think that she should be able to 
make something worth publishing. 

What pleasant dreams Lizzie had about her 
authorship ! She did not imagine that her book 
would produce a " sensation," or that her praises 
would be in everybody's mouth. She did not 
expect to wake some morning and find herself 
fiamous. But she had fair visions of a nice-looking 
volume, with magenta-coloured cover, gilded 
edges, and tasteful illustrations, on the title-page 
of which her own name was inscribed ; the name, 
at least, which was to be her own by adoption. 
"Elizabeth Wilton" was too grave, too old- 
fashioned in its sound ; she must have something 
more sentimental than that. After a great deal 
of consideration, and manv changes, she fixed 
upon " Grace Etherington.*'^ " It seemed so like 
a real name," she told Agatha^ and it was simple 
as well as pretty. Agatha smiled, and said it was 
certainly a gnusefkd appellation, but that she did 
not feel as if it had any association with her 
sister; Lizzie Wilton was very much more ex- 
pressive. 

'* Oh, that is because you are so used to it," 
laid Lizzie ; " but the world will only know me 



by my writings, and wdll have no old associations 
to get rid of." 

"The world!" What Urge ideas young 
scribblers, in their ignorant simplicity, have about 
their own undertakings ! 

Lizzie's original plan was to compose a stoiy 
which was to extend to three volumes ; then, aa 
she realized the magnitude of the work, the three 
diminished to two; and at length she decided 
that it would be better to confine her first pro- 
duction within the limit of one volume. For, aa 
she sagely observed, it was advisable not to 
attempt too. much at the commencement of a 
literary career for fear of failure. It is never 
wise to soar too high at first, unless you are sure 
that the elevation can be honourably sustained* 
This was Lizzie's comparison, not mine ; or rather 
it was one which she borrowed from a very 
youthful, would-be fiLne speaker at a small public 
meeting. 

Now you have most probably discovered for 
yourself, dear reader, the wide difference that 
there is between theory and practice. Lizzie's 
experience soon taught her this with regard to- 
book-making. It was very easy to say I will 
write a story ; it vras not so easy to do it. Quick 
and impulsive in most things, Lizzie sat down to 
her new occupation, full of delightful anticipa- 
tions of her success. She had such a charming 
plot in her head, all that was wanted was th& 
gradual unfolding of it on paper. And Lizzie 
supposed that it would somehow be no more 
trouble to write than it was to think. But she 
found out her mistake. The grand ideas that 
floated indistinctly through her brain, seemed to 
vanish when she tried to put them down in black 
and white; or else they were transformed into 
such poor, common-place things, that she hardly 
knew them for the same ! Her command of lan- 
guage, too, was so limited, that she could not tell 
how to express her thoughts nicely in words ; and 
she would spend an hour over a few sentences 
which, alas, foiled, after all, in conveying to the 
reader's mind- a correct impression of what was 
in her own. 

Lizzie was also astonished at the small space- 
which her most lengthened observations occupied 
in printing. After writing two or three sheets 
full, she set herself to count all the words, having 
previously counted those in the average page of 
her pattern book ; and she was quite disconcerted 
to perceive how little she had really composed of 
her intended volume ; and yet she was rapidly 
advancing in the details of her story. She should 
never manage to carry it through two or three 
hundred pages ; it was absolutely impossible. 

And then how tamely her story read, so fiir 
as it was written. Nothing striking, nothing 
deeply interesting in it. Even the most touching 
part, which she fancied she had described with 
such pathetic earnestness as must bring tears into 
the eyes, was so unfortunately mismanaged as to 
provoke quite a laugh from Ernest when ho 
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perused it. He apologized for his rudeness to 
the justly-indignant auuioress, but he said it was 
«o comical that he really could not help it. 

What did Lizzie do after this ? Why, what a 
hundred aspirants after fame have done before 
her, she tore the offending mannscript into bits, 
«nd threw it into the fire, where it was speedily 
<;onsumed ; and with it all Lizzie's ambition to 
make a book ? No, no ; Lizzie had a spirit that 
was aboye being so easily discouraged as that. 
Clever writers — and she still intended to be one — 
are not made of such poor stuff as to be worn out 
by the pressure of one disappointment. ** If at 
first you don't succeed," she said to herself in the 
lan^aage of the infant-school song, " try, try, try 
agam.'* 

She began again with moderated views, but 
with the brave determination to persevere. She 
was almost sure that she should some day reach, 
if not the sunmiit of her ambition, yet to a very 
respectable standard of merit, and she would not 
throw away her chance for the want of a little 
courage. The best authors, as Agatha consolingly 
remaned, most likely made very feeble begin- 
nings ; so Lizzie went steadily on, wearing out 
steel pens and wastmg scraps of paper. Happily 
both articles are remarkable in our day for their 
•cheapness. 

Lizzie had plenty of exercise for hope and 
patient endeavour. Her story, after several efforts, 
•did not please her ; and she found that even if 
she could stretch it out to the desired length, it 
would lose in quality what it gained in quantity. 
Would not a lively short tale be preferable to a 
dull long one? Yes, she would descend to a 
penny or twopenny book for children, such as she 
used to be so fond of reading. 

{Used to be! Not so very long ago either, 
3Ii8s Lizzie.) Well, this small affair arrived at a 
comfortable conclusion. Both Agatha and Ernest, 
judging, as they said, quite impartially, pro- 
nounced it to be really interesting, and Lizzie 
herself regarded it with much complacency. 

But now about printing it. Ah, there was the 
difficultrp ! Ernest had an acquaintance who was 
apprenticed to a printer and bookbinder in the 
town, and from him he learnt sundry items of 
information, which were anything but agreeable 
-to Lizzie. The sum of all was, that several pounds 
would be required to publish the smallest book, 
imd that in the risk of its not selling, these said 
pounds would be irretrievably lost. 

" But, Ernest, we need not print so many as 
you talk of. Could not we try just a hundred or 
so at first, and then, if they sell, order more ?" 

Ernest told his sister that it would not do to 
print so few as she proposed, as the expense would 
be nearly as much for a smaller as for a larger 
quantity. He explained this to her by going into 
sundry calculations about paper, composition, and 
press-work, which I am amdd I cannot repeat 
correctly enough for your enlightenment. It is 
doubtful whether Lizzie entirely understood it, 



but she had confidence in Ernest's superior wis- 
dom, and therefore believed what he said. 

Now to young people who had not as many 
shillings between them as the number of the 
proposed pounds, there was no prospect of this 
printing scheme ever being carried out. 

" We must give it up,*' said Lizzie ; **for even 
if we had the money, it would not be right to 
venture it upon such an uncertainty. If some- 
body would only give us twenty pounds now !'* 

"If wishes were horses, beggars would ride," 
said Ernest, merrily quoting an old proverb. 
" But I will tell you what you might do, Lizzie ; 
you might send your manuscript to some liOndon 
publisher, and ask whether he would print it.** 

"And what he would give for it," added 
lizzie. 

" I think I should let him have the first for 
nothing,*' said Ernest, " on condition of his sending 
you some of the copies ; because if you could 
only once get yourself into notice, you might 
make your own terms afterwards.** 

Lizzie agreed that this was the best thing to 
do under 3ie present circumstances. So they 
ascertained the name of the gentleman^ who was 
chiefly engaged in the sale of childish literature ; 
a formal note was written to him, and both that 
and the precious manuscript — thanks to the penny 
post — quickly despatched to their destination. 

Some days passed, but no reply came to Lizzie's 
communication. She hoped it was not lost nor 
mislaid. She wondered that there was such delay 
about it. Surely it could not take long to read 
over such a brief story, and to decide respecting 
it. But perhaps the publisher was out of town, 
or he might be ill. 

Lizzie Vas sitting one evening in the little 
rustic arbour which ornamented their garden, 
with her pen and ink on the seat beside her. She 
was writing on a half-sheet of paper, which was 
laid on the book she held in her hand, and which 
served for a desk, when she heard the back door 
open, and Ernest came running along the gravel 
walk towards her, with a thick-looking letter in 
his hand. 

It was the answer from the London publisher. 



SHOET HISTOET OE PEANCE. 
By the Author of ** Mabt Powell." 

Chapteb XXIV.— Louis XVIII. 

TqiE Emperor of Bussia and king of Prussia had 
entered Paris as conquerors on the last day of the 
March of this remarkable year 1814 ; and the 
senate immediately afterwards decreed that Napo- 
leon had forfeited the crown, and summoned 
Louis XVIII. to the throne, on condition of his 
pledging himself to accept the newly-made con- 
stitutional charter. He entered Paris as its king 
on the 3rd of May ; and the old friends of the 
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Bourbons hoped to see everything restored in a 
little while to what it had been before the revo- 
lution, while the partisans of Napoleon followed 
him in their hearts to Elba. 

He did not stay long there, as we have aheady 
seen ; but meanwhile Paris was in a strange state 
of confusion ; the old and the new order of things 
did not work very well together ; some showed 
exaggerated zeal for the Bourbons, and others 
held back sulky and in disgust. The streets were 
fall of foreigners from all quarters. English, 
BuBsians, Prussians, Austrians, and savage-looking 
Cossacks, staring about at the public buildings 
and gay shops. Many a Frenchman had felt the 
prick of a Cossack's lance during the retreat from 
Moscow, and terrible were the tales they had 
brought home of them; yet these untutored 
warriors, whose own countiy had been so deso- 
lated by the French a few months before, now 
committed no excesses in Paris by way of re- 
taliation. A little story of them may illustrate 
this. 

One evening, some young ladies living in a 
country house near Chalons, were playing duets 
on the piano, when three Cossacks, attracted by 
the music, burst into the room. Instead of seem- 
ing alarmed at the interruption, the young ladies 
simled and changed the air they were playing into 
a Cossack waltz. They listened to it with de- 
light, and presently one of them took out three 
pieces of gold and laid them on the music-book in 
front of the young ladies, giving them to under- 
stand by signs that it was in return for the 
pleasure their music had afforded. With great 
difficulty, they prevailed on him to take the money 
back ; and a Bussian officer who )iappened to be 
confined there by his wounds, induced them to 
leave the house. But next morning, when the 
ladies came down, they found three pots of roses 
on the breakfast table, which the poor fellows 
had bought to prove their gratitude before they 
proceeded on their march. 

In Parisi, the soldiers who could not find 
quarters, built themselves huts in the streets and 
tied their horses to the trees. The Parisians 
concealed their mortification at seeing their city 
occupied by foreign troops, under an appearance 
of apathy. Their new king was an old man, a 
widower, and oppressed with infirmities ; he could 
not therefore be expected to hold a very gay court. 
That was of little consequence if he ruled his 
subjects with equity ; and thoueh very poor ideas 
were formed of his capacity, he proved rather 
better than was expected. 

Every return to order, however, was over- 
thrown by the abrupt return of Napoleon from 
Elba in March, 1816. The whole country was 
instantly in arms, chiefly in favour of Bonaparte ; 
and Louis XYIII., too old to fight, fled to G-hent 
for safety, leaving hiB capital at the disposal of his 
rival. 

At the end of the *' hundred days," the battle 
of Waterloo had decided the course of events, 



and Louis was once more seated on the throne. 
The French paid dearly for having allowed him 
to be driven from it To say nothing of the Uvea 
lost in battle, it was decided that the allied army 
of 150,000 men should be maintained in a line of 
fortresses for several years, wholly at the expense of 
the French, and ready to march to Paris whenever 
there was any disturbance. The French also had 
to pay the aUies seven hundred millions of francs,, 
to make up to them for their expenses, and they 
had to return all the beautiful pictures and statuea 
of which Napoleon had stripped other countries, to 
their rightful owners. ^ Though this was but 
rightful restitution, it wounded the feelings of the 
French almost more than anything else^ for they 
had gloried in having Paris adorned with the 
fieunous statues of Yenus and Apollo that are 
reckoned among the world's wonders. 

Louis now appointed Talleyrand his minister 
of foreign affairs, but he soon gave place to the 
Duke de Bichelieu. A full pardon was wisely 
granted to all who had taken part with Napole>on 
during the hundred days, with the exception of 
Ney, Labedoy^re, and Lavalette. The first two 
were tried, found guilty of treason, and shot. 
The third, Lavalette, escaped from prison by 
means of his wife, in the following manner : — 

" I shall die," said she, ** if you die. Do not, 
therefore, reject the plan I have devised for your 
escape. I feel sure of its success ! God will 
support me in it." 

Accordingly he yielded to her entreaties, and 
the evening before he was to be executed, she 
came, accompanied by their little girl, to take 
leave of him. As soon as they were left by the 
jailer, she took off her upper dress and made 
him put it on, begging nun to keep his head 
bent, both that he might hide his face, and 
that he might not hreak the feathers in the 
bonnet and thus excite remark. They embraced 
each other with tenderness, and then Lavalette, 
biuying his £Eice in his pocket handkerchief, as if' 
overcome by grief, and taking hold of his little 
girl with the other hand, slowly quitted the prison 
without exciting suspicion. About twenty soldiers 
stood about the door, but they offered no moles- 
tation, and Lavalette stepped at once into a sedan 
chair that was waiting for his wife. The chair- 
men belonging to it were not immediately at hand, 
and the few minutes spent in waiting for them 
seemed like hours. Presently, however, the 
sedan-chair was lifted from the ground and carried 
off at a swinging pace. Afterwards he got into a 
cab, leaving his little daughter behind him, with 
her hands clasped in prayer ; and in the cab he 
threw off his wife*s clothes and put on the dress 
of a livery servant. In this he successfully 
escaped, after many adventures. 

Meanwhile, poor Madame Lavalette, who was 
discovered about five minutes after her husband's 
departure, was kept six weeks in prison and 
troited with great severity. The effect on her 
mind was such, that on being set free, she was 
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hardly conacious of what she said or did, and 
was obliged to be placed in a lunatic asylum. At 
length she recovered sufficiently to be restored to 
her husband, who devoted his life to soothe her 
by his care and affection. 

Louis XATIII. was very grateful to the English 
for the kindness he had received from them while 
living in exile ; but this made him very unpopular 
with the French, who looked on us as " natural 
enemies." He tried to please both parties, but 
did not succeed in pleasing either. It was con- 
sidered, however, that he was now firmly enough 
established on his throne to need no longer to be 
propped up by foreign troops, and they were 
therefore withdrawn, to the great comfort of 
iPrance. 

As affairs were still in a very unsettled state, 
it was agreed that meetings or congresses of the 
principtd European kings should take place from 
time to time, to decide on measures expedient for 
the general good. The first of these congresses 
was at Aix-la-Chapelle, the second at Yerona; 
but it cannot be said they fulfilled as much as 
was expected of them. The second congress led 
to a little fighting between France and Spain, 
which procured the Duke of Angoul^me extra- 
vagant praise. The king, however, continued to 
■be unpopular ; but the praise or blame of his 
subjects was soon of equal unimportance to him, 
for he was fast passing away from them into a 
state where his merits and demerits would be 
weighed in a juster balance. He died, oppressed 
by infirmities, September 16^ 1824, aged sixty- 
nine. Leaving no children, he was succeeded by 
his brother the Count d'Artois, as Charles X. 



Chapteb XXV.—Chaeles X. 

The new king was good-tempered and affable, 
but not so sensible as his brother. He was 
strongly attached to the Boyalist party, and 
hastened to show them favour by restoring their 
estates or indemnifying them for them. 

In 1829, Prince Polignac became minister of 
state, and was very impopular.. The following 
year, when six ordinances were issued by which 
the charter was abolished, his unpopularity in- 
creased ; stones were thrown at him in his car- 
riage, and riots took place. Soldiers were called 
out, and street fights ensued. The soldiers were 
fired upon from the windows ; boiling water and 
oil were poured down upon them, and a lady and 
her maid even contrived to throw a pianoforte on 
them &om a first fioor window. The soldiers 
were obliged to retreat, and^ for the time, the 
people had the advantage, which they made use 
of by constructing barricades across the streets of 
omnibuses, cabs, furniture, stones, and whatever 
came to hand. 

Meanwhile it was represented to the king that 
the obnoxious ordinances had better be repealed ; 
but he only gave orders to suppress the insur- 



rection by greater force, if necessary. The 
soldiers did not again attempt, however, to force 
their way through the narrow streets. On the 
third day, at noon, a great many regiments 
deserted, and went over to the people, who 
triumphantly proceeded to the Louvre, took 
possession of i^ and soon were left masters of all 
Paris. 

Charles X., now too late, repealed the ob- 
noxious ordinances, and appointed a new ministry; 
but the people would trust him no longer with a 
power he had abused, and refused to have him 
for their king. A provisional government was 
proclaimed as soon as General Marmont had 
withdrawn his troops from Paris; and the na- 
tional guard was called out, under General La 
Fayette. Such was the revolution called '*The 
glorious three days," beginning on the 26th and 
ending on the 29th of July, 1830, which cost 
Charles X. his crown. On the 30th, his cousin 
Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, was invited by 
the deputies to place himself at the head of 
government as lieutenant-general ; which he did, 
promising to observe the charter. Charles X. 
abdicated in favour of his grandson, whose claims, 
however, were not attended to, and the old king 
soon after passed over to England, which once 
more afforded him an asylum. 



THE RED STAR. 

The light is failing fast, and the darkness is 
gathering, yet in our land the faint beautiful twi- 
light comes in very pleasantly between day and 
night. If we lived in warmer and brighter climes, 
we should lose tliis sweet season, or nearly lose it 
— a season that I think some of you, dear children, 
would miss exceedingly. 

The sun is quite gone now from the west ; I 
saw its bright rim drop out of sight a few minutes 
since, as if a large flake of fire had suddenly gone 
out on the hill-top. The beautiful red clouds 
have not quite faded, but the stars are peeping out^ 
one by one, from their blue curtains. It seems an 
hoar in which to be quiet and thoughtful, an hour 
in which to put away envy, and hatrod, and malice, 
and all uncharitableness, fVom our hearte, if they 
have found room there in the day. 

Look up into the cool, quiet sky : there is but 
one angry face there, beginning to show itself, 
large and red, above the old bam — the fierce- 
looking planet. Mars. It seems the only star in 
all the sky that should look down on a stained, 
trampled battle-field, shining on the crimson pools 
of blood, glaring over the white, miserable faces 
of the dead and wounded, and growing brighter 
and brighter as the eagle and the hawk go scream- 
ing to their nests, while troops of lean hungry 
wolves stalk over the field to devour what the 
sword has left. 

On such things that red star has often looked 
things which, we trust, dear reader, your eyes 
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will never behold j yet the pride, and the cove- 
tousness, the enyy, hatred, and malice, that put 
forth wide blossoms, and drop evil fruits on a 
battle-field, have surely their roots within your 
hearts. It may be that they now lie hidden, like 
the smallest of all seeds, and they may never find 
room to spread abroad, and cause bloodshed, and 
-famine, and moumiug, over the fiice of a pleasant 
land 5 but they may, if left to grow, make your 
nearest and dearest friends miserable, your own 
life wretched, and your death terrible. 

War, indeed, there must be in this sinful world, 
but it is to be with the evil tempers and disposi- 
iions we find within us, and not with our fellow- 
men. 

You will think I have forgotten the red star. 
That angry face is not really such, though it is 
<»lled by the name of him whom the heathens of 
old worshipped as the god of war. It is, indeed, 
a round rolling world like our own, but much 
smaller. It looks so very red, because it has 
thick cloudy air around it like ours, but, I be- 
lieve, thicker and more cloudy. You may remem- 
ber tibiat when you see the sun through a mist, it 
always looks red; — the thicker the mist, the 
Tedder the sun looks. I am not sure that I can 
make you understand why this is the case, bat I 
will try. 

If I were to ask you the colour of the day- 
light, I suppose you would answer, " White, or 
nearly so." 

Such it seems to you; but if you saw the 
•separate parts or rays that make a sunbeam, you 
would behold beautiful colours. In a rainbow 
you do see the Hght thus divided, and. I -am sure 
you remember the red and the blue, the green and 
the yellow stripes, of the bow that G-od has set in 
the cloud. The lovelycolours of the flowers in 
the garden are the colours of light. Those pretty 
da^odils, for instance, are golden yellow, because 
they drink in or absorb all the fcoloured rays of 
light but the yellow, which they throw back, or 
^reflect, and which you therefore behold ; and you 
call the flower's leaves yellow : — ^but I must not 
stay to talk of this. 

You think, perhaps, that the rays of light — 
•blue, red, and yellow — come always straight to 
your eyes. When they do so, the daylight is 
white, but this is not always the case. The red 
rays, indeed, are not so easily turned aside as the 
•others, and, therefore, they pierce a thick mist 
more certainly. This is the cause why you see the 
sun so very red on a foggy day. The red rays 
come through the mist alone, or nearly so. The 
clouds at sunset were beautifully crimson for the 
same reason. Yonder planet, Mars, being so 
much redder than the other stars, we are sure 
:that it has thick cloudy air around it through 
which the light comes to us. 

If we could travel to Mars, we suppose that in 
many respects we should find it a world like our 
-own earthi yet, as I have already said, much 
smaller. The year there is, however, twice as 



long as ours, because Mars is twice as long as we 
are in travelling round the sun. Winter, in that 
world, is one of our years in length in some places, 
and bitterly cold, bepause Mars receives from the 
sun only hatf the light and heat that we do, being 
farther away, though not so far as Jupiter. Wise 
men think they can see large quantities of snow 
and ice in Mars ; yet, if in that world they have 
cold and dreary winters, their sununers are long 
also, though how bright and cheerful they maybe 
we cannot tell. If in Mars there are fiowers and 
trees at all like ours, the blossoms would, in our 
eyes, seem very pale and dim, and it is likely we 
should grope like men half blind in their thickets 
at noon ; but it may not be thus with those who 
really dwell there. 

Mars, as I said, is a world much smaller than 
ours : it does not turn round quite so fast, and its 
substance is not so dense — that is, heavy and com- 
pact as that of the earth. For these reasons, a 
piece of honeycomb, or any other thing that you 
may lift, which in our homes would weigh a pound, 
in Mars would weigh little more than five ounces 
we suppose. 

Our earth must shine thrdugh the long wintry 
nights in Mars a beautiful star indeed, much larger 
than that planet in our sky, and, perhaps, nearly 
as red. As in many things Mars appears to be 
like our own world, it may be there are people 
there who watch the earth quietly rising behmd 
hills and trees, as'you have often seen that fiery 
star. Though their winters are long, and cold, 
and gloomy, it is * likely that they are as fond of 
their home as the poor Laplander here of his 
smoky hut underground, that is well nigh buried 
for six months beneath the snow. 

Of one thing we are sure : the same heavenly 
Father who feeds the sparrows and clothes the 
liUes of earth, made that red planet, and watches 
over his creatures there with the tender mercy and 
unutterable goodness that in so many ways are 
made manifest to us. Forget not, dear reader, that 
gracious Father, for He is ever watching you, ever 
caring for you. The work that is before each of 
you in this world is his work, and, we trust, that 
those of you who are now children will grow up 
his loving and fedthful servants. Many there are 
who wa£k in their own ways, and do their own 
pleasure, who seek the praise of men rather than 
the praise of God ; but let it not be thus with 
you. Ask now, in your early days, strength that 
you may work the works of God — begin now that 
it is early in the morning — wait not till the 
eleventh hour, when you will be old and feeble ; 
and in all you do, remember that your light is to 
shine before men — not that they may praise and 
magnify you, but that they may glorify your 
Father in heaven. H. t. 



THE TEAErBOTTLE. 

It is a custom among the Chinese to have a tear- 
bottle. When two women quarrel they go before 
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a magistrate. A tear-bottle is given to the person 
who says she is aggrieved, and if she can fill it 
-with tears, the magistrate says, " I perceive you 
have been harshly treated. I shall award a great 
punishment to the one by whom you have been 
oppressed." If she can only Imlf fill it, the 
punishment is reduced one-half, but if she cannot 
0hed one tear, there is no punishment at all. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

ATTGUST. 

This is the best month in the year for transplant- 
ing evergreens, and also for mcreasing them by 
cuttings. Shift chrysanthemums to larger pots. 
Tie up and support tall flowering plants, as dahlias 
and hollyhocks ; cift off fading flowers unless 
wanted for seed : attend to order and cleanliness, 
80 that unless there be a proper place and a good 
reason for every article in the flower garden, let it 
be removed. Plant out, at least six inches apart, 
young shoots of Bussian violets for autumn 
flowering. Sow wallflowers, heartsease, daisies, and 
Brompton stocks for spring flowering. Strike roses 
from cuttings and layers. Plant cuttings of gera- 
niums in silver sand, covering with a hfmd-glass. 



THINGS WORTH KNOWING 
ABOUT SALT. 

What it is Made op. — Salt is composed of two 
simple substances, chlorine and sodium. Neither 
occurs pure in nature, but may be produced arti- 
ficially. The chemical union of these two sub- 
stances form what is called a chloride of sodium, 
which is common salt. It is very soluble, that is, 
easily melted in vrater. So great indeed is its 
tendency to dissolve, that it becomes liquid by 
exposure to a damp atmosphere. 

Its Uses. — ^Without salt human life cannot 
be preserved in a healthful state. An old Dutch 
method of executing criminals was by feeding 
them only on bread in which no salt was con- 
tained. Fearful disease was the consequence, and 
the poor criminals died miserably. 

Salt is an antiseptic, which means that it is a 
preservative from putrefaction. Meat which is 
intended to be kept for any length of time, or to 
be sent abroad for use in distant and hot coun- 
tries, is preserved by means of salt. Deep slits 
are cut in the meat, which are filled with salt ; the 
moisture of the meat soon dissolves the salt, and 
the liquid thus produced is called brine; the 
whole substance of the meat is soaked through 
with this brine, and thus it is preserved from taint 
and putrefaction. Fish is preserved in the same 
manner. Ham and bacon is made to keep in the 
same way, only that is .called being cured. Salt 
is also requisite for animal life. Herbivorous 
animals, or those which feed exclusively on herb- 
age of any kind, need salt in one way or another ; 
taane animals, as cattle and slieep, which cannot 



seek salt for themselves, are provided with it 
mixed with their fodder by their owners. Cattle 
fed in the eastern counties of England, where the 
shore lies low, and the sea occasionally overflows, 
leaving what are called salt-marshes, sooner be- 
come &t than in other parts of the country, and 
tiieir flesh ia remarkably fine and healthy. Salt- 
licks, as they are called in North America, are 
tracts of land where the soilis stronely impregnated 
with salt, which crystallizes on the surface, and 
these are great resorts of the wild animals which 
come there from vast distances. 

Whbbe SaxiT is Foukd. — ^The great natural 
deposits of salt are called salt mines. The most 
remarkable of these in England are in Cheshire, 
near the banks of the Weaver, and its tributary 
streams. Salt was first discovered at Northwich, 
in searching for coal, in the year 1670, since 
which time it has been found at Nantwioh, Mid- 
dlewich, and Winsford. There are salt works 
also at Droitwich, in GHoucestershire, and Shirley- 
wich, in Staffordshire, besides two others in Dud- 
ham. Salt is also found in various other parts of 
Europe, in France, Germany, Hungary, and Spain, 
as well as in every other quarter of the globe. 

Bat Salt. — Salt obtained frbm sea- water is 
called bay-salt. The sea-water is admitted into 
large clay-pits, and evaporated or dried up by the 
sun, after which a crust of salt remains at the 
bottom. Bay salt is very coarse, and only used 
for the commonest purposes. 

SAjyr AS A Sticbol.— Salt is in the Scriptures 
frequently made symbolic of wisdom; the apostle 
Paul says, "Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned wiUi salt ;" and the Saviour says, 
" Have salt in yourselves, and peace one with 
another." The Greeks meant something of the 
same kind when they spoke of Attic salt, or wit, 
or otherwise, aouteness of intellect. 

Salt, as containing in itself the essence of in- 
corruption, was used anciently to tyirify or repre- 
sent that which should last for ever. Hence, we 
find that the covenant of the Almighty with the 
Jews is frequently spoken of as a covenant of salt. 

It was also anciently, and is to this day, used 
in the East as a symbol of hospitality. To eat of 
adman's bread and salt was to make him your 
friend for ever, and to forget or injure him after 
having so eaten, was to be guilty of black ingra- 
titude. 

To say that you eat such a man's salt in the- 
East is the same as saying that you owe your 
living to him. 



EDITOEIAL NOTICE. 

Wb hope our readers are still kindly endeavouring 
to obtiun new subscribers. We will gladly sena 
canvassing bills and specimen numbers. 

Letters, Books for Beview, etc., may be sent to 
the Editor, the Bev. W. Meynell WHiTiEMOBBy 
Stockwell, London, S., or left fw him at the 
Publishers*, 24, Paternoster Bow. 
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Ohapteb yi.^BESiSTnra Temptatioit. 
'Faski was very sober all the rest of the eTening. 
Harry and she were great friends, and she would 
have been almost heart-broken if any harm had 
oocnrred to him through his exertions on her 
behalf. 

Their mother did not find fault with either of 
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ABOUT THE SHOW.] 

them. Neither the bonnet nor Harry could help 
tumbling into the water ; and though he ought to 
hare been more careful, she was too thankful to 
hare her boy safe home again, to feel the least 
inclination to scold him. She took off his wet 
things, and got him quickly to bed in order to 
prevent his catching cold, and told him that he 
should have some warm gruel, of which he was 
very fond, for his supper. 

Yes ; Fanny was very sober all the rest of the 
erening, for she was sorry that Harry was obliged 
to be in bed out of the way when Alice was there ; 
and she blamed herself and her bonnet as the 
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cause of his absence. Besides, she thought, he 
might have been drowned if help had not been 
close at hand, and then what would have become 
of her? She shoidd either have died too, of 
grief, or have been Tery, rery miserable all the 
rest of her life ! 

It was, therefore, with an unusually serious little 
£&ce that Fanny stood by her mother as she 
examined the soaked and discoloured bonnet. 
Truth, howerer, compels us to say that !Fanny 
did not feel any regret in her own mind about the 
state of her bonnet ; she had grown quite tired of 
the "shabby old thing/' and she heard whispers 
between her mother and [sister about her best 
bonnet coming now into everyday wear, and a 
new one — ^Alice's promised gift with blue ribbon 
^-being bought for Sundays ; so that she rather 
rejoiced over the accident which would hasten 
such a desirable event. 

Han^was "all right again" the next morn- 
ing, and the sober look on Fanny's £gu» had 
entirely passed away with a night's sleep. She 
troubled herself as little as you do, dear reader, 
about Harry's narrow escape ; and went to spend 
the dajr with Alice and Miss Bose in the highest 
spirits imaginable. Children soon forget the nast ; 
and Fanny was such a merry, careless little thing, 
that she was ready if she cried. one minute to 
laugh the next ; and nothing seemed to make any 
lasting impression upon her. 

In the afternoon, as Alice and the children 
were sitting on the lawn, under the shelter of a 
wide-spreading tree, the little ones preparing a 
mimic feast on the grass for themselves and the 
new doll, and Alice quietly reading, they were 
interrupted by Lucy running towards them. 
Lucy was a young girl who was employed in the 
kitchen to assist the cook. She had been down to 
the butcher's with some orders for the next day, 
and had just come in through the side gate which 
led into the back garden. 

" Oh, Alice !" she exclaimed, " there is such 
fun to be had! you must put on your bonnet 
directly, and run as far as the green. Make 
haste I" 

" But what is it ?'* said Alice, " what is going 
on there ?" 

** Why, a lot of things," answered the girl. 
"There is a real live elephant, with folks riding 
on his back ; and some of those queer-looking 
men, I don't know what you call them, that stand 
on their heads, and twist themselves about so, and 
then swallow knives, and toss up plates and basins 
in the air ; and there's a giant in one place, and a 
little dwarf woman, not bigger than Fanny, in 
another, and I can't tell you what besides j you 
must come and see for yourself. There is only two- 
pence to pay." 

Alice half moved firom her seat, and then she 
hesitated. " I wish I could go, Lucy ; but I can- 
not, because mistress is not at home." 

" "WeU, what of that ? It is all the better she 
is out, because now you have not to ask her," 



said the girl, laughing, " and therefore she can't 
say no." 

" Oh, I think she would give me leave, if she 
were here," relied Alice, " indeed, I am almost 
sure she would ; but she told me that I was not 
on any account to leave Miss Bose while she 
was away." 

" Well, I will stay with her while you go, 
Alice ; or we oould persuade cook to mind her for 
half-an-hour." Lucy was very good-natured, and 
she did not like that Alice should lose the pleasure 
of the show. 

Alice shook her head. " Thank you, Lucy," 
she said ; " but that would still be my leaving her, 
don't you see ?" 

" Then why not take her with you ? you can 
carry her easy enough, and she and Fanny will be 
delighted to go." 

"Hush!" said Alice, "don't let them hear 
you," for the children wondered what was going 
on between the two servants, and were stopping 
in the midst of their feast to listen. " No, I must 
not take Bose," she added in a whisper ; " mistress 
said we were not to go beyond ihe garden-field 
to-day^ 

" What nonsense ! Aa if you were not trusted 
out by yourself with all the children, for half a 
day together sometimes. It's only one of her silly 
fancies." 

Alice thought the same, but she was silent. 

" Come, now, you really must go," said Lucy, 
" for you may never have such another chance 
again. Mistress did not know that there would 
be this grand show to-day, when she said you 
were not to stir out." 

" But I must keep my promise to her aU the 
same." 

"'Promises are like pie-crust, made to be 
broken,' " said the heedless Lucy. " She will never 
find out that you went, for there are no tell-tales 
in the house when Charlie is not here. Bose is 
too busy at her play to miss you ; besides, I will 
undertake to satisfy her until you come back." 

"But I cannot go, indeed I cannot," said 
Alice. " It is very kmd of you, Lucy, to wish- it" 

" It is very foolish of you, Alice, to be so 
precise," interrupted Lucy. " How will you ever 
get through the world, if you cannot step over a 
straw that lies in your way ? Dear me, I shouldn't 
have had two thoughts about it if I had bee^ in 
your place. I should have scampered off to the 
green as fast as my two legs would have carried 
me, and should have concerned myself no more 
about my mistress than about the man in the 
moon." 

" But that would not have been right, Lucy." 

".What a fuss you do make about trifles, 
Alice! One would suppose I had been asking 
you to steal, or to kill somebody* I cannot 
imagine where you picked up such queer ideas." 

" Out of a ver^ old book, Lucy. Don't you 
remember where it says, • Servants, obey in all 
things your masters according to the flesh, not 
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-with eye-serrioe as men-pleasers, but in singlenefls 
of heart, fearing God' ?'^ 

Imoj shrugged her shoulders. "If you are 
going to quote chapter and verse, I shall be off, 
for it woiUd be hopeless to say anything to you 
after that." 

And she oast a pitying glance on Alice, as 
she tripped lightly in-doors to delirer her message 
to cook, and to tell her that she wanted to run 
back to the green to see the rest of the show. 

Cook readily agreed. " Does not Alice want 
to go too ?" she said ; ** I will look after the child 
for her." 

" That is just what I told her,*' said Lucy, 
*^ but she is such a goose, she won't leave the 
house nor the child, because mistiess said she 
wasn't to." 

*• Of course she won't," answered cook sharply, 
** she knows what her duty is better than you do 
it seems ; it would be a good thing if you were 
^ways as mindful of the orders given to you." 

liUpy hastily tied her bonnet-strings, and ran 
out of the kitchen muttering something about the 
impossibility of putting an old head on voung 
shoulders. She was not a badly-disposed girl, 
but she was very thoughtless, and imagined that 
the great business of Me was to get through it as 
easily as she could, and to enjoy herself to the 
utmost extent of her power. 

Alice looked rather regretfully after her. It- 
seemed hard to her to be left behind. For though 
Alice was quiet and grave, yet, like most village 
girls, she was fond of sight-seeing ; and as it was 
sekLom that anything appeared to enliven that 
part of the country, it was vexing to be obliged 
to miss it, especially when she felt assured in her 
own mind that no harm could have come of her 
going. But the verse she had repeated to Lucy 
still sounded in her own ears, " Servants, obey 
your masters in all things ;" and as she remem- 
bered who it was that really addressed these 
words to her, she felt happy in the thought that 
she had obeyed them. For was it not the Saviour 
Himself who had given her this conunand ? Yes, 
it was; and Alice softly murmured to herself, 
^* Mis commandments are not grievous,^* Can you 
say that with all your heart, dear reader ? If you 
love Jesus you can ; but if you do not love Him 
you will often be disposed, when He tells you 
what to do, to exclaim with some of his ancient 
disciples, *'This is a hard saying; who can 
hear it?" 

Luoy had told Alice that there was no fear, if 
she went to the show, of her mistress finding it 
out. But Lucy was mistaken, for it so happened 
that Mrs. Bobinson returned home long before 
she was expected. She had not been able to 
transact the business she had in hand, and her 
relatives were unfortunately out of town, so that 
she was glad to get back again as soon as she con- 
vvemently could. Had Alice therefore been out, 
her absence must have been known, and her mis- 
press would not in future have been likely to place 



that implicit trust in her which she did now. The 
path of duty is always a s<tfe as well as a right 
path. It is so mean and uncomfortable to do 
things which you must try to conceal, and about 
which you are in constant dread, lest they should 
be discovered. 



Chaptbb VII.— Showing- that Lucy did wot 
Stijpp Cotton Wool in heb Eabs. 

"Well, Alice," said Luoy, the next morning, 
as she put her head inside the nursery, where 
Alice was sweeping and dusting, while the children 
were down-stairs playing with their papa ; " well» 
AUce, in my opinion it's just as well to do wrong 
as to do right, for you get no more credit for the 
one than for the other." 

" What do you mean ?" said Alice, resting on 
her broom, " what has put such an idea into your 
head?" 

« Why, you have, to be sure," said Lucy, as 
she brought the rest of herself into the room, and 
shut the door. " I'll tell you what I mean, Alice. 
Just now when I was in the pantry washing up 
the glasses for Jane, mistress was in the kitchen 
speaking to cook about the dinner, I heard my 
nameTmentioned, and next yours, so of course I 
was as stiU as a mouse for a few minutes." 

" Ton ought not to have listened, Lucy." 

"How could I help it, unless I had stuffed 
cotton wool into my ears ? The window between 
was open, and then it's all the same as being in 
the kitchen, you know. However, I did not learn 
any secrets, so I was not much the wiser. They 
were only talking about yesterday's show ; and 
cook told her presently how you would not go to 
it, though you so longed to see it, because you had 
orders not to leave the house nor the child. And 
cook praised you up, and said it was so good of 
you ; but that you could always be depended 
upon, because you were thoroughly well prin- 
cipled. She would not have said that of me, 
would she, AUce? You are certainly a great 
favourite of hers. I have half a mind to . be 
jealous of you, but I don't know that it would be 
of any use." 

"And what did mistress say?" asked Alice,, 
forgetting, in her anxiety for the answer, that she 
had reproved Lucy for curiosity. 

" Oh, that was what I was coming to," replied * 
Lucy. " She did not chime in with cook's obser- 
vations at all. I think perhaps she was not in 
the sweetest of tempers this raominff, for master's 
invited some gentlemen unexpectedly to dinner, 
and there is not a bit of fish to be had anywhere^ 
for love or money. Well, this is what she said 
about you. *I have no particular fault to find 
with Alice,' she said, * but I do not see that she is 
much difibrent to other girls, cook. I dare say 
she would have gone to the show, yesterday, u 
she could have been quite sure that I should 
never have heard of it ; but in a small place like 
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this, where everybody knows everybody, she was 
pretty certain that I should, in some way, hear 
that she was there ; and she did not choose to 
risk a good place for the sake of the show.' ** 

" ]Sow, Alice," exclaimed Lucy, " was it not 
too bad of her to talk like that ? I was so out of 
patience with her, that I forgot where I was, and 
sat down the glass I was wiping with such a jerk 
that it knocked against the others, and made 
noise enough to have roused the cat. So, as you 
may suppose, I heard nothing more after that, for 
cook called out to me the next minute, and sent 
me up to help Jane in making the beds. But 
Jane will have done them herself by this time, so 
I need not hurry." 

It was not often that Lucy *' hurried" herself 
about her work. 

Alice looked a little annoyed, and a good deal 
troubled, by the information which she had re- 
ceived from Lucy. If she had been alone, I think 
she would have sat down and cried, for Alice was 
very sensitive to anything that seemed unkind 
or unjust. 

*' Mistress should not have spoken as she did 
about me, Lucy," she said, in a tone that had 
rather lost its steadiness; ''she ought to know 
me better than to suppose that I only refrained 
£rom doing wrong lest it should be found out.'' 

" Oh, mistresses are all alike in that respect," 
said Lucy ; " they never think that a servant has 
such a thing as a conscience, or studies anybody's 
interest but her own ; and therefore it's all non- 
sense to worry yourself more than you can help 
about what is right, and what is vnrong. Tou get 
no credit, as I told you, for acting from such 
high-flown motives, so you may as well take 
things tolerably easy, like me, and do the best 
you can for yourself." 

But Lucy's arguments, so shallow and un- 
truthful, met with no response in AHce's mind. 
Those who sit at the feet of Christ, and learn of 
Him, are not easily misled by such reasonings. 

" No, Lucy," she said, " I must do what I 
feel is right. The vnrong-doing of others cannot 
alter my duty. And if mistress does not always 
judge me quite fiedrly, well, I must leave that and 
endeavour to bear it as patiently as I can. She 
will understand me in time." 

"Well, my patience is pretty considerable," 
said Lucy, " but it has never arrived at such a 
|)itch as that yet. Tou must be made of different 
stuff to me, Alice." 

'* No, I am not," said Alice, colouring, and 
speakuig half shyly, "but I have got a different 
object before me." 

"How? what?" 

"I am trying to be Christ's servant," said 
Alice, colouring still more, " and it makes hard 
things so much easier if we know that we are 
pleasing Him." 

There was no cloud on Alice's face now, or if 
there was the least shadow of it still left;, it only 
served as a background to the sweet and softened 



expression which passed over her features as she- 
looked at Lucy. 

What reply Lucy might have given is un- 
known, for a loud and not very pleasant voice 
called out from the best bed-room, "Lucy! Lucyf 
what are you gossiping so long for? Make- 
haste, and come here directly. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, wasting so much tune." 

It is probable that shame and Lucy were not 
very frequent companions, for she looked the very 
essence of careless good-humour, as she walked.' 
briskly into the best bed-room, in answer to the 
housemaid's summons ; and was soon vigorously 
at work rubbing the old-fwhioned mahogany 
drawers, for Mrs. Bobinson abhorred French 
polish. ' 

"It's a puzzle to me," said the housemaid,, 
"what Alice and you find to talk about so. 
Though I expect it is most of it on your side, for 
Alice is a very quiet girl when you are not with 
her." 

"Most folks are quiet when they are alone,"^ 
said Lucy, laughing^ " they can't very well get ty 
a conversation with the tables and chairs. But it 
is no wonder if Alice is quiet, Jane, for I don't 
beheve that she vnll live long." 

"Not live long!" repeated Jane in astoniah*^ 
ment, "whynot?" 

" Because she is too good to live," said Lucy,, 
^vely ; " young people like her, that are some- 
tiiing uncommon, are always sure to drop off 
early." 

"It would be something uncommon if you 
were to talk sensibly," said Jane. "However;"" 
she added, with a touch of sarcasm in her words, 
" there is no probability of yotir sharing ^Jice's- 
danger ; ifou are likely to live long' enough accord- 
ing to your own showing." 

How lightly we can talk about such solemn^ 
things as living and dying ! 

But underneath that jesting outside, Lucy wa» 
more impressed than sh'e allowed, or than she was 
even herself aware of, by Alice's conduct. She 
had observed for some time past that there was a 
change in Alice ; she could not quite understand 
it ; she did not altogether like it ; but she could 
neither doubt its reality, nor deny its consistency. 
Alice did not say much, it is true ; it was seldom 
that she spoke as freely about herself as she had 
done now; but Lucy could see that there was- a 
difference in the little things of her daily life ; she • 
could see that Alice was more dUigent about her 
work; more careful in attending to what her 
mistress told her; more watchful over her temper; 
more patient with the little ones. And this not 
from the mere wish to please her mistress, but 
from the higher wish to do what was right, and 
to please G-od. It was very strange, very unac- 
countable, Lucy thought, that a young girl shouldr 
have such feelmgs as these ; and she wondered to> 
herself what could have occasioned tiiiem, ands- 
whether they were likely to be lasting. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A 
COUNTRY BOY. 

YsiJts and years ago, a etupdy, sunburnt, honest- 
looking lad, started off one dull, cold morning on 
his journey to London. On foot, of course ; for 
■all the money he had consisted of a few shillings, 
<5are£ully sewn up in his doOies ; and cheap rail- 
way fares were then among the wonders unknown, 
«nd undreamt o£ 

With a bundle on his shoulders he trudged 
Enanfully along. His undertaking required some 
courage, for one hundred and twenty miles lay 
between himself and the far-aw^ dome of St. 
Paul's ; and the rodds were often perilous in those 
times to travellers. Why did he go then? On 
what errand was he bound ? 

On the same errand, dear reader, which brings 
•so many country youths, in owr day, to London ; 
he wished to earn a comfortable living, and to 
realize a splendid fortune. For he h^ no doubt 
that he should soon rise to eminence and wealth 
by his own industry. Was there not more money 
in London than the inhabitants knew what to do 
with? Were not the very streets paved with 
gold ? He was full of hope, and in the highest 
spirits. The future seemed so bright to him tlutt 
he was fairly dazzled by its splendour. 

Poor boy ! he did not leave much that was 
bright behind him. His life hitherto had been 
one of hardship and privation. He was bom at 
Ifewland, in Gloucestershire, when the death of 
4x>th his parents in infancy threw bim upon} the 
tender mercies of the parish, and he had no one 
to love him, or to care for lum. He seemed to 
have come into a world where he was not wanted, 
and where he certainly was treated with very little 
ceremony. To maintain him at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, and to get in return the highest amount 
>of labour out of lum, were the only considerations 
ivhich he excited in the minds of others % and 
"•* the ha^ppy days of childhood " could not be 
applied, except in an ironical sense, to his cheer- 
less life. 

But he was naturally of a brave, sanguine 
■spirit J and as soon as he was old enough to take 
^ thoughtful view of things, he determined that 
by dint of his own exertions he would make his 
way in the world. Since there was nobody to 
lielp him, he must help himself. 

Accordingly, at a very early age, he managed, 
by some means or another, to get £rom New£uid 
to Monmouth, where he was employed at a small 
inn, as '* boy of all work." It was a very humble 
situation, and the wages were correspondingly 
small, but those who want to reach to the top of 
the ladder must not mind beginning at the lowest 
round. 

While he was in this situation, he met some- 
times with a man who occasionally went to London 
'On business, and he heard from him such glowing 
descriptions of the city, and such marvellous 



accounts of what was done there, as filled the boy 
with an irresistible longing to proceed thither 
himself. And at length he made arrangements 
to go. They were easily madcf you will say, if 
he had only that slender bundle to prepare, and 
that tiny purse to provide, and no sorrowfcd re- 
lations to part with. Yes, it did not take him 
long to get ready for his journey, and his £arewells 
were soon uttered, for the oxily persons who were 
in the least likely to miss him were a poor widow 
woman and her little daughter Mary. They had 
kindly noticed him, and had given him a shoe of 
bread and butter, and a few apples, now and 
then ; and the widow had washed and ironed his 
shirt for him, and little Mary had hemmed him a 
new blue pocket handkerchief before his departure 
for London. 

**Gk)od-bye, Willy," said the rosy-cheeked, 
curly-headed little damsel, " shall we ever see you 
again?" 

" Yes, Mary," was the reply ; " I shall come 
back some dav, when I am very rich, and bring 
you a beautiful silk gown and a handsome shawl." 

Mary's mother smiled, and then sighed, as the 
boy walked away firom their door towards the 
high road, for she knew by experience how much 
such oastles-in-the-air were generally worth. 

Willy's journey was accomplished in safety. 
He met with no particular accident or adventure. 
He trudged along on foot during the day, unless 
he was so fortunate as to get a lift in an empty 
vehicle,, and he generally passed the night in some 
cottage, when he had black bread and hard cheese 
for his supper, and the same with milk for his 
breakfast. Sometimes this accommodation was 
freely given, and if not, such a very small sum 
was asked, that his store of money was not much 
diminished when he arrived at his journey's end. 
This was a good thing, for it was all that he had to 
depend upon for support, in case he did not meet 
with immediate employment. 

Willy's ideas about London received a great 
shock when he came to its outskirts. He had to 
pass through fields scattered over with miserable 
huts ; and he was half covered with mud by the 
time that he got as far as Smithfield. Near there 
he saw a large building, the size of which greatly 
astonished Mm. This was the residence of Lord 
Howard, once known as the convent of Car- 
thusians, and now the Charterhouse. 

Our young traveller was quite bewildered by 
the crowd of persons constantly passing to and 
fro ; and he was afraid to ask for a lodging in any of 
the houses round about. Weary and sad-hearted 
he sat down to rest under the shelter of the gateway 
of the Charterhouse j and later in the evening he 
put his bundle under his head, and was soon fast 
asleep. He slept well on his hard couch, and 
had pleasant dreams there, for he dreamt, among 
other tlungs, that he was returning to Monmouth, 
dressed like a prince, and riding on a horse hung 
all over with bags of gold. 

I wonder what he thought of his dream when 
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he awoke the next inoming, tired, cramped and 
dirty, and ignorant of where he should go to get 
a breakfast ? Was this the London to which he 
had looked forward with such'eager expectation ? 
Were these the brilliant prospects which had 
lured him firom his home, and which had seemed 
80 enchanting? Still he did not despond. He 
was joung and strong, and could battle with 
difficulties ; and he knew that however he might 
be situated, he could not be much worse off than 
he had been at Monmouth. 

So he bore bravely his disappointment^ and 
asked the first man he saw ^ to direct him to a 
street in Southwark, where a youth was employed 
who liad left the town he had just quitted, three 
or four years before. He received the needful 
information, and then trudged on^ till he reached 
Fleet Street. He felt very hungry, and went into 
a baker's shop to buy a loaf. 

** Just come from the country, my lad, eh ?" 
said the master of the shop, kindly. 

" Yes, sir,'* answered William ; and on being 
further questioned, he gave a full account of him- 
self and his plans to his worthy listener. 

"Well, I think I can, iperhaps, put you in the 
way of doing somethinff,'^ said the baker, after a 
pause ; " for I have a friend, who is a grocer in 
Cheapside, and he told me yesterday that he was 
in want of a shop-boy. It strikes' me that you 
would just suit him. Gto down in my kitchen now 
and wash yourself, and have somethiDg to eat, 
and by and by you shall go and look after the 
place." 

William did so, and, on the strength of the 
baker*s recommendation, obtained it. Was this 
chance? was it not rather a kind Providence 
watching over the lonely orphan lad, and guiding 
his steps? "When my father and my mother 
forsake me, then the Lord will take me up." 

The new shop-boy made rapid progress. He 
had already a slight knowledge of reading and 
writing, and he employed most of his leisure time 
in self-improvement. Pleased with this, and with 
his steady conduct, his master raised him to the 
post of clerk. So well did he acquit himself in 
this fresh capacity, that he was afterwards sent 
out to the West Indies to transact some impor- 
tant business there ; and on his return, after three 
or four years, he was taken into the firm as 
partner ! 

We must not linger over this part of his story. 
Suffice it to say, that he gradually realized a large 
fortune and retired from business, with the inten- 
tion of settling for Ufe in the neighbourhood where 
he had been bom and brought up. 

He was sure that his former acquaintances, if 
aware of his wealth, would give him a welcome 
reception. But how would it be if he were poor 
and in want ? He resolved to test their sincerity, 
and for this purpose he dressed himself in very 
shabby clothes, and put on every appearance of 
poverty. Thus attired he went to Newland, but 
everybody there shunned him. They taunted him 



with having been dissatisfied with the place in 
which they had spent their lives, and asked him 
what he had gained by leaving it ? 

" We cannot help you," they said, coldly j 
"you had better go to Monmouth, where you will 
no doubt find somebody willing to assist you, pro- 
vided you conducted yourself properly when you 
were there." 

He took their advice, and proceeded to Mon- 
mouth, still wearing his ragged garments, and 
seeking for reHef. The parish authorities treated 
him very kindly. They remembered the steady, 
well-behaved youth, who had left them with so 
eood a character, and while they pitied him for 
his supposed disappointments, readily offered hin& 
all the aid in their power. 

He sought out the widow and her daughter 
Mary, and found that they had risen in the 
world, and were in much more comfortable cir- 
cumstances. But they received him very cor- 
dially, gave him what little help they were able 
to render, and plenty of womanly sympathy into 
the bargain. Mary thought of the " silk gowa 
and the handsome shawl," as she looked at him, 
but she had too much delicacy to remind him of 
it, even in a playful way, lest it should seem like 
reproaching him for his misfortunes. 

How astonished the whole town were when 
William Jones revealed his real condition ! They- 
had not had the remotest suspicion of it. He tes- 
tified his gratitude for their kindness, by founding 
a grammar-school in the place, as well as alms- 
houses for several aged poor of both sexes. These 
buildings stand on the south-east side of Mon- 
mouth, and form a square nearly two acres in 
extent. Each almshouse has a garden attached 
to it, and every inmate receives a weekly sum 
sufficient for his or her maintenance, and a portion 
of their clothes. 

And Mary had the "silk gown andthehandsome 
shawl" aft;er aU ! Yes, and a good husbimd, and 
a good home besides ; for she became, as you will of 
course have surmised, the wife of the rich William 
Jones ; and they Hved, as the old-fEushioned story- 
books say, very happily together. 
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By the Author of " Doba Selwtn." 

Chapter XXI. — Hope oir, Hope evbb. 

Hate you ever opened a letter in anxious un- 
certainty as to what its contents will be, hoping 
and fearing at the same moment, expressing your 
expectation of disappointment, and yet all the 
while cherishing the idea of success ? Then you 
can sympathize with Liszie as she held out her 
hand for the letter which Smest had brought. 
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Hie coloar flnslied in her cbeekB, but she stroye 
to look yery composed, and she said, " I don't sup- 
pose it is anything satisfieu^tory, Ernest," in a tone 
which imphed that she was fully prepared for 
such a state of things. 

At the same time, there was the secret, 
fluttering thought in her mind, that perhaps 
there might neyertheless be some good news for 
her within the folds of that envelope. 

It is so natural to hope ! Eyen those who haye 
drunk most deeply of life's most bitter cup, and 
who haye had to part with many of their fairest 
joys, can say with the poet, 

*' But Hope, sweet Hope, is with us still ; 
She left us not in times of ill, 
And she declares she neyer will 

Forsake our pathway here. 
She soothes us when oppressed with grief, 
Tells us the tempest will be brief, 
And bears to us the olive leaf—. 

Pledge that the calm is near." 

And to the young and ardent spirit, how 
bright and captivating are the pictures which 
hope's magic pencil draws of coming scenes and of 
future days ! 

Thank God that it is so ; thank Him that He 
has implanted within us this delightful and buoyant 
emotion, which bears us onwards and upwards, 
through difficulties and discouragements. 

But hope does not always realize its imagin- 
ings ? "No ; Lizzie could have told you that, as 
she tore open the envelope, and rapidly scanned 
the polite and concise reply which it contained. 
The unfortunate manuscript was "respectfully 
declined, with many thanks for the obliging 
offer !" 

Both Ernest and his sister looked rather 
blank as they perused this well-worded sentence. 
They could not easily find fault with it, it was so 
exactly t6 the purpose, and it certainly did not 
keep them in suspense ; but they would have been 
better pleased if the announcement had been con- 
veyed in a lesff direct manner, and if some explana- 
tion had been given by the publisher for his posi- 
tive refusal. 

** Not a single reason vouchsafed for returning 
it !" said Ernest ; " he might have been so civil as 
to have told you tohy it did not suit him ; whether 
it was too long or too shorty too simple or too 
grand, too grave or too gay." 

"Or, whether it was only returned," said 
Lizzie, " because he happened to have as many 
stories as he wanted at present." 

" Yes ; he ought to have been more expheit," 
continued Ernest, " because, as it is, you would 
never like to apply to him again. Now if he had 
pointed out any defects in your story, you could 
have remedied them, or if he required a different 
style of writing, and had described it to you, you 
might have att«mpted something after his pattern. 
But to have your manuscript declined in this 
fashion is so very unsatisfactory." 



"It is," said Lizzie, "but what does a pub- 
lisher care about that ? They are a very cold, 
hard-hearted set of beings, who think nothing of 
crushing a poor author, or of hurting his feelings. 
Their sole aim is to get money, and if you can be of 
any service to them in helping them to get it, why 
they will condescend to employ you ; but other- 
wise, they have no more consideration for you 
than if you were a mere machine I" 

This was very severe and wholesale criticism ! 
But coming, as it did> from the lips of an inex- 
perienced and disappointed young authoress, I 
suppose we shall all be disposed to make due 
allowance for her distorted views. 

" Well, you must not be disheartened, Lizzie," 
said Emesty " though you have failed this time. 
If Mr. E will not take your manuscript, some- 
body else may." 

" Oh, one must not expect to get on too 
smoothly at first," replied Lizzie, cheerfully. Her 
moods, whether sunny or shaded, were very 
changeable ; and she wa« too elastic to suffer long 
or deeply from any annoyances. " The cleverest 
writers have often to force themselves into notice, 
and to wait patiently until they are better known. 
Don't you remember it is said in Fanny Forester's 
life, that before she became popular, her articles 
sent to different journals were returned, or thrown 
silently, and probably unread, under the editor's 
table?" 

"And Charlotte B ," continued Ernest, 

"to what a number of publishers she offered that 
story of hers in vain, which afterwards made such 
a noise in the world." 

"And my poor little tale is really not worth 
much," said Lizzie, " I think I can make some- 
thing better than that." 

" You might send a contribution to one of the 
magazines," said Ernest, "there is the 'Evergreen,' 
for instance ; I am sure your piece is quite as 
good as many ^hich they insert there." 

Lizzie modestly agreed that it was, and she 
resolved to act upon t^is new suggestion. It was 
rather a coining down, certainly, from the imposing 
three volumes, to consent to share a few pages in 
a small monthly periodical ; but then as Lizzie 
was a true heroine, she courageously adapted 
herself to her circumstances. Humility being the 
road to honour, she was willing to occupy a low 
position for a time, in the hope of eventually rising 
to a place worthy of her merits. The old story was 
put aside in a drawer, and a new one commenced 
in its stead. 

In after years, when Lizzie, in clearing out 
some papers, happened to meet with this, her 
earliest production, she was amused as she glanced 
over it to think that she had ever had the assurance 
to believe that anybody would print it ! She was 
certain that the great London publisher must have 
smiled then, as she did now, at the innocent 
presumption of young writers. 
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ChAFIEB XXII.— AGATHA'8 iLLSHaB. 

The little school raooeeded admirably on both 
pides. As the numbers increMed, the remunera- 
tion was of coarse augmented; and Mrs. Wilton 
and Agatha were weU satisfied with their work, 
and wiw its proceeds. Agatha had neyer felt so 
happ7 before as she did now. She was fond of 
the children; she enjoyed teaching them; and 
she felt that she was usefully employed. Her life 
was no longer empty and aimless. She had 
found out that there wae something even for her 
to do in the world ; and instead of regretting that 
she was a burden to herself and to those arouhd 
her, she rejoiced day by day that she was able not 
only to contribute towards her own maintenance, 
but to fulfil in some degree that sweetest of all 
sweet commands, '^ Feed my lambs." 

For it was as natural to Agatha to teach the 
little ones under her cbaijee about Jesus, as it was 
to teach them anything cue. l^ot in a cby, formal 
manner; not through hard Scripture lessons and 
wearisome catechisms, but in loYing imitation of 
His example, who has linked the loftiest thoughts 
with the hlies of the field, the birds of Uie air, the 
Tine's rich clusters, and the peaceful sheepfold. 
And seed thus sown through the week sometimes 
takes a deeper root than that which is dropped 
in only on the Sabbath. 

Agatha's winning words and ways made all 
the cMdren like her, and most of them were her 
firm little friends. And it was a pleasure, rather 
than a task, for them to learn whatever she en- 
deayoured to impart to them. She tried to inte- 
rest them in their simple studies ; she rendered 
her instructions attractiye as well as intelligible to 
them ; and when this is the case, half the. diffi- 
culties of education are smoothed orer. For, of 
course, the acquisition of knowledge is not gained 
either by little people or by big people without 
exertion on their part. There is no " royal road 
to learning." There are rough places and steep 
ascents for everybody to get oyer ; and those who 
will not persevere, and press forwards, must be 
left behind. But when children are kindly and 
judiciously helped, and when their tiny efibrts 
meet with sympathy and encouragement, they 
will in general be wishful to improve. 

At all events — for I am not going to give a 
lecture to teachers, having myself no vocation for 
teaching, unless it be tlm>ugh the medium of a 
story — at all events, Agatha's pupils got on very 
nicely under her direction. Their parents, witi 
one or two exceptions, were pleased with their 
progress, and approved of Agatha's plans. 

It seemed a pity, according to our estimate 
of such things, that when all was going on so 
prosperously, there should come an interruption 
through Agatha's sudden and unexpected ilhiess. 
She caught a violent cold, which settled on her 
lungs, and for some days her life hung as it were 
upon a thread. It was a time of deep sorrow and 
suspense to the little household, for Agatha was 



dearly loved, and it was impossible to bear the 
thought of parting with her. 

But Gt>d mercifully spared them this trial, 
and through his blessing on the means employed, 
Agatha so far recovered as to be pronounced out 
of danger. She was, however, extremely weak, 
and unable to do anything for herself, so that she 
required to be constantiy waited upon ; and with 
no servant but Lizzie, and the school entirely de- 
pendent now upon Mrs. Wilton, it was difficult to 
know how to manage. They could not afford to 
hire any assistance, for the illness itself added as 
much to their small expenses aa they could rea- 
sonably expect to meet; and getting into debt 
was quite out of the question. 

Agatha's mother waa almost exhausted. She 
had lost her rest for several nights through 
watohing beside her sick daughter ; and the care 
and instruction of the little pupils was really too 
much for one person. The school had not fiillen 
off on account of Agatha's illness, indeed the 
number had rather increased; and although it 
was hard work to instruct so many, Mrs. Wilton 
could not wish that she had fewer to teach, be- 
cause the money to be paid for them waa a matter 
of such importance. 

Just when help was needed, the help came. 
Margaret Bradahaw, one of Agatha's friends, 
called to see her, and when she found how Mn. 
Wilton was situated with regard to the school, 
she kindly offered to spend some houra in it every 
morning, and thus lighten the heaviest part of its 
duties. It is almost needless to say that her offer 
was thankfully accepted, for she waa very clever 
and accompli&ed, and was well known in the 
neighbourhood. She filled Agatha's place as well 
as any one else could fill it, and that is saying a 
good deal in her praise. 

You are thinking, perhaps, of her former con- 
versation with Agatha, when she insinuated that 
she was not at all fond of children, and marvelled 
at her friend's patience and painstaking with re- 
gard to them ; she should be quite worn out he- 
fore half a day was over, if she had to teach them. 
So she imagined at that time ; but we are often 
mistaken about ourselves, dear reader, and do not 
really know the extent of our capabilities until 
circumstances draw them forth. 

Thus relieved in school-hours, Mrs. Wilton 
was able in her turn to assist lazzi^ who was a 
" nurse " now instead of an "authoress ;" and 
obliged to be a busy actor in real life scenes rather 
than the graceful narrator of them to others. 
But those write best who write from experience; 
who move others because they have first been 
moved themselves; and who colour from their 
own heart the scenes which they delineate ; so we 
need not be sorry that Lizzie had to lay aside her 
pen, and to forget for awhile the existence of both 
magazines and publishers. 

Mr. Hunter and his wife felt, you may be sure, 
much sympathy for the Wilton family during 
Agatha's illness They knew how doubly trying 
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sickness is when it comes to those who have 
limited means and but few friends. An invalid so 
delicate and helpless as Agatha was, needs many 
comforts and luxuries, which are not easily ob- 
tained, and yet without which their recovery will 
be long retarded. 

The result was that a variety of nice things 
were constantly finding their way from Mr. Hun- 
ter's dwelling to that of the Wilton's ; some by the 
hands of Ernest, and some by the aid of Mrs. 
Hunter's large leathern bag ; for she was strong 
and active, and thought no more of carrying a 
cake and a bottle of wine a considerable distance 
than you do of carrying your light parasol or 
sunshade. 

Sago, cocoa, arrowroot, and whatever the shop 
•oould produce that was at all suitable for a sick- 



room, went in abundance from the one to the 
other ; , and Ernest seldom went home at the end 
of the day without something in his pocket for his 
sister ; a pot of marmalade, perhaps, or a few figs, 
or half a pound of new biscuits, till he was almost 
ashamed to take anything more ; and Agatha said 
she was so richly suppli^ that she was afraid she 
should not want to get well. 

''Nonsense, Ernest!" exclaimed Mr. Himter 
one day, in reply to Ernest's gentle remonstrance, 
'' what does it signify what you have out of the 
shop? Such trifles will never be missed, you 
know, and it is not as if we had to run out and 
buy them." 

Ernest ventured to hint that they toere bought 
by his master, although not exactly in that way. 

** Now, don't be so foolish, Ernest, there's a 
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good lad. Howeyer," he added, smiling, **if 
there ishould he any alarming deficiency when we 
come to taki9 stock, I shall expect you to make it 
up.*' 

Ernest smiled too, and there was an end of 
his scruples. Neither Mr. Hunter nor his wife 
ever seemed to realize that articles which they 
used from the shop cost them anything. I sup- 
pose this is generally the case with people in 
business. 

Ghaptxb XXni.— Gbttikg ok a Littlb. 

Besides these repeated little presents to Agatha, 
which did her so much good, Mr. Himter helped 
the family still more by increasing Ernest's salary 
just at the beginning of his sister's illness. He 
raised it from six to ten shillings per week, and 
promised to add five shillings more at the end of 
the next three months. 

Was not that encouraging ? Ernest felt that 
he was "getting on" now. He thanked Mr. 
Hunter warmly as he put the extra money into 
his little purse. 

" It is no more than you deserre, Ernest ; you 
are well worth it," said Mr. Hunter, laying his 
hand on the boy's shoulder, " for you always give 
your thorough attention to what you are about, 
and I can place the most entire confidence in 
you." 

Were not words like these worth haying, and 
worth the striying for? Ernest thought they 
were, as he walked home that eyening with a lighter 
step than usuaL 

He felt so rich with his unexpected four 
shillings that he resolyed to spend one of them in 
buying a pound of grapes. He had seen some 
foreign ones marked up at that price in a window ; 
and he knew that Agatha had been so longing for 
some. She had not said much about them, be- 
cause she was aware that they were too expensiye 
for her to haye; but loying hearts can read a 
good deal that is not distinctly expressed in lan- 
guage; and Ernest and Lizzie had only that 
yery day wished that they could get some grapes 
for her. She did not seem to fancy anything else. 

Ernest went in to the fruiterer's. "A pound 
of grapes, if j|rou please," he said ; '* and let me 
haye them mce and fi«sh, because they are for 
some one who is ill." 

The mistress picked him out a large bunch, 
which she assured him, how truthfully I cannot 
say, were better than all the rest ; and Ernest 
joyfully marched off with it. The paper bag was 
too small to coyer it, and some of the grapes 
peeped out at the top, but Ernest did not mind 
that, for he rather liked to look at them, and to 
think how nice they were. 

As he passed by the rustic cottages which led 
to an old church, formerly the church of the 
town, he met Miss Florence and her papa coming 
towards him. Mr. Mortimer stopped to speak to 
him, and inquired how he was getting on ; and 



Ernest, in his own frank, modest way, told of the 
increase which had just been made in his salary. 
Kind congratulations followed ; and if Morenoe 
did not echo them by her words, she certainly- 
expressed the same by her looks. 

The little bag of grapes was of course full in 
yiew ; for boys haye no conyenient mantles and 
shawls to hide what they are carrying ; and E i - nesfe 
fancied that Mr. Mortimer's eyes zested witti 
some surprise upon it, as if he wondered that a 
*|^grooer^B boy" should indulge in such luxuries. 
With his usual simpHcity and straightforwardness, 
Ernest at once explained that he was taking them 
home for his sick sister, who yery much desired 
to haye some. 

" I am so sorry your sister is ill," said Flo- 
rence ; '* how long has she been so ?" 

Ernest informed her ; and after a few more 
inquiries and replies, Florence and her papa 
walked on again ; but not before the young lady 
had giyen Ernest a bunch of beautiful fresh- 
gathered flowers which she had in her hand. ** I 
hope your sister will soon be better," she said 
earnestly ; " will you take these flowers for her ? 
I am sure she likes flowers ; and they help to 
make a sick-room look more cheerful." 

Not many days passed before Florence called 
upon the WUtoDs, to ask how Agatha was. She 
brought with her a basket full of the finest hot- 
house grapes which the season had produced, and 
one or two new and interesting books for the 
inyalid. It was the middle of the afternoon, and 
Agatha was then able to be dressed, and to sit up 
for a little while in the easy chair, so Florence 
was inyited up-stairs to see her. The room was 
dehcately neat and clean ; and on the round table 
stood a white yase, containing most of the flowers 
which Ernest had brought home. 

Agatha and her young yisitor were ''at home** 
together directly ; you might haye imagined they 
had known each other for years. It was ^partly 
because each was simple, easy, and unaffected; 
and partly because their dispositions were, in 
many respects, yery similar. 

Lizzie stood by, wishiDg that she could talk as 
freely and as naturally to strangers as Agatha 
did. She admired Florence yery much, and was 
anxious in return to make a fayourable impression 
upon her ; and yet she felt as if she had nerer 
appeared to less adyantage ; and thought that her 
blunt and hastily spoken obseryations sounded 
yery discordant to the rest of the conyersation. 
She was mistaken, there was a freshness and 
originality about them which others appreciated 
if Lizzie did not ; and Florence was weU pleased 
with both of Emesf 8 sisters. 

Her flrst yisit was not her last one. Florence 
came seyeral times to see Agatha, brightening 
the sick-room with her sunny presence and her 
cheerful talk, just as Agatha had formerly done 
in the case of Margaret Bradshaw. Yes, the 
merciful are blessed, for they obtain mercy ; and 
those who yrater others, are also watered them- 
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selres. The gentle attentions and sympathy 
which Agatha had been so willing to impart were 
now returned to her in ** good measure, pressed 
down, and running orer." 

Agatha got better. So the cloud — it had been 
a silyer-lined cloud, Agatha said — passed from 
their dwelling ; and, with thankful hearts and 
renewed hopes, the little family pursued their 
duties. The school flourished and increased; 
Ernest added five shillings more to the weekly 
income; and Lizzie grew better experienced in 
household matters, and made «uch excellent 
puddings and pies, that even Aunt Caroline con- 
descended to praise them. 

Lizzie's literary efforts were interrupted by 
the illness of her sister, and various other causes, 
so that a considerable period elapsed before she 
had anything ready for the magazines. Then 
"Evergreen" &ded out of its short-lived ex- 
istence, before she could be numbered amongst 
its contributors, and several firesh competitors for 
the pubhc favour had begun their doubtful career. 

!Dut the delay was very advantageous to Lizzie, 
for she thus acquired better and more enlarged 
ideas about the composition of stories ; and when 
she at length forwarded her simple sketch to the 
editor of a little pink-covered magazine which 
bore the dry title of "The Youthful Instructor" 
(not half so pretty as SuirSHiinf, was it ?), it was 
graciously accepted and inserted ! 

Oh, the gratification to a young authoress of 
seeing herself for the first time in print ! Ernest 
usually procured from a bookseller whom he knew 
the two or three magazines which they took in ; 
but Lizzie saw the new number of the "In- 
structor** in a shop window near home, and she 
quickly went in for it. She had not patience to 
wait for the arrival of their own copy. How 
eagerly her eye ran along the list of contents, that 
she might ascertain what her fate was ; and how 
bright she looked when she perceived that " The 
Generous Little Oirl " was really one of its items, 
I must leave you to fancy for yourself. She had, 
fortunately, a knife in her pocket, so as she turned 
down a quiet by-lane which led to their house, 
she hastily cut open the pages of the magazine, 
and gazed with affectionate interest upon her own 
story. It seemed so strange to see there the 
remarks which she herself had penned ; and it 
was stranger stUl to reflect that hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of persons would be reading them in 
the course of the month ! They would not know 
who was the writer; they would not probably 
even care to know ; and it was better tiiat they 
should be thus ignorant, for they would not en- 
tertain a very exalted opinion of the authoress, 
Lizzie thought, if she could be introduced to 
them. . So young, so plain-looking, and so inex- 
pensively dressed! Living in such an unpre- 
tending house, too, and actually doing the work 
of it ! Ahj well, her own real friends would not 
mind these apparent incongruities; and Lizzie 
quickened her steps that she might let her 



mother and Agatha share in her newly-found 
happiness. 

The ancient saying, that " a prophet has no 
honour in his own country," was not applicable 
in the present instance ; for Lizzie might easily 
have become vain through the commendations 
which she received at home. They were so 
pleased with her story, and with its being in 
print, that they could hardly say enough in her 
praise, and their gladness heightened that of 
lizzie's. She forgot all about " the public" and 
their criticisms, amidst the pure and healthful 
excitements of fireside fame. 



SOWERS AND REAPERS. 

A TALE OP THE GEEAT EXHIBITION OF 
1862. 



Chaptbb III, 

We wiU now follow another of the men who lefb 
Long Acre. I will call him Delmar. He is a 
pale, thoughtful-looking man, of about five-and- 
thirty, with hollow, dark eyes. 

He took his way to St. James's Park, where 
the fine elms were in their fresh, vivid green, and 
the water was sparkling in the sun. Nursemaids 
were straying hither and thither with their 
charges, and children feeding the swans, or raciog 
and rolling on the grass. 

Two gentlemen, of foreign appearance, had 
spread a map of London on a bench, and were 
seemingly consulting it in vain. Delmar went up 
to them, and courteously offered ^his services, 
which were gratefully accepted. A conversation 
ensuedi in which they expressed themselves de- 
lighted with everything in England except the 
Sabbath. All the shops shut, and nothing to do ! 

"Put yourselves imder my guidance next 
Sunday," said Delmar, " and I will show you that 
we have not been unmindful of the wants of 
foreigners." 

" Will Cremome be open ?" 

" No," he said, smiling a little ; " but another 
place will be that you may find worth visiting." 

"We will put ourselves under your guid- 
ance." 

" Here, then, is my card. And now let me 
advise you to take an omnibus to the place you 
want to go to. I will accompany you, and hire a 
right one." 

When he had done this (having had much 
conversation by the way), he was turning about, 
when a pale, melancholy young man greeted him. 

" Is it you, Victor ?" said Delmar. " How long 
I have lost sight of you! Where are you 
going?" 

" To the World's Fair, of course. It is quite 
heart-breaking " 

" What is heart-breaking ?" 

" About the photographs. Do you know where 
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they haye put them? Up in a plaoe where not 
only they mQ scarcely be seen, but where they 
axe exposed to the utmost injury." 

"Where are they?" 

« Why, in a room above the brick tower of 
the Cromwell Boad entrance, where the glazed 
sroof makes the heat almost unbearable. The pho- 
tographs axe peeling off their mounts, and fading 
an the glare of sunSght, while the heat is warping 
«nd cracking their frames." 

** Dear me, this is very trying !" 

" I belieye you !" said the young man moodily. 
** Do come along and look at them." 

** I cannot do that^ but yet I will walk a little 
way witti you." 

" I will ventmre to say,** continued Victor, 
putting his arm within Bdmar^s, "that very few 
people even know that there is a photographic 
exhibition at all ; and the whole space allotted to 
it is inadequate to its requirements, and encroached 
on by the m^ and school-books of the educa- 
tion class. What a jolly notion of the English 
foreigners must have, if they ever find their way 
up there, to find girls' dolls and babies* whizzgigs 
and whistles thought more worthy of display thaii 
the beautiful artistic results of one of the most 
important discoveries of the age! In the last 
Great Exhibition, the collodion process was not 
known, and photography found no place. Now, 
there are specimens in every variety of the art — 
but unsought, imaeen. Ah! it makes a fellow 
tear his hsSr." 

"My poor friend, I feel for you— it is very 
trying discipUne!" 

" Discipline ? bosh ! It's the fault of the com- 
missioners." ^ 

"Ghnant it, yet you and I can't re^h the 
commissioners." 

" If I could, would not I pay them out ! But 
it's always my luck. Vm the child of ill-luck.*' 

" The Christian knows no such god as Luck," 
said Delmar, gently. 

" Bah ! I'm no Christian—not in your estima- 
tion, I'll answer for it. No matter. It will all 
be the same a hundred years hence." 

" A hundred years hence ? Ah, how many 
changes will ensue before thai time arrives !" said 
Delmar, pensively. " You and I, my dear friend, 
shall have suffered and enjoyed our little hour 
long before j only the results will remain " 

" Ayj and what will they be ? For my part, 
I know well enough that I am only a tolerable 



artist, never bom to leave a name behind me ; so 
in my case the results would never be great, under 
the best of circumstances." And he laughed bit- 
terly. " I may have thought it would be a plea- 
sant thing enough to be a first-class artist, and 
«njoy success and emoluments, and leave one's 
name behind one, but I knew that luck was never 
for me, so I'm not disappointed." 

"Luck again! WeU, it has been your, luck 
this morning to fall in with a man who ^oesn't 
believe in luck." 



" What do you believe in, then ? In wani of 
luck, I suppose ?" 

"In want of opportunities, rather. I grant 
you that the opportunities we desire seem very 
often to fiiil us. At other times they are vouch- 
safisd when least expected." 

"Just so. Well, then. Opportunity shall be 
my goddess." 

" There is another of her votaries," said Del- 
mar, smiling, and pointing to the great bronze 
Achilles— for they were now in Hyde Park. " He 
looks, does not he, as if he were rushing to snatch 
her?" 

Victor laughed. 

''We were talking," continued Delmar, as 
they pursued a deserted path, " of opportunities 
being vouchsafed. Who vouchsafes tiiem ? Otod» 
You and I, my dear friend, can hardly look back 
on our past lives without recalling many opportu- 
nities that were vouchsafed us, which we did not 
profit by as we were meant to do. What right 
have we, then, to complain that they are not in- 
cessantly repeated?" 

The young man did not reply. 
" I myseu," continued Delmar, " can recall 
too many such opportunities wasted. My early 
home was humble, indeed, but not unhappy. 
My parents loved me, and stinted themselves in 
order to educate me. Ah, how ungrateful I was ! 
How I neglected those studies which cost them so 
much to procure. How niggardly I was of ex- 
pressions of affection ! How &tle affection I felt ! 
I distinctly remember my good old fiither taking 
hold of my hand one day, as it rested on the arm 
of his wicker chair, and stroking it, and my coldly 
withdrawing it ! I saw, the next instant, I had 
given him pain ; yet, so imgrateM was I, that I 
had not a word to say. How often have I thought 
of it with a pang!" 

"You remind me of my own youth," said 
Victor, changing countenance. " You bring my 
own early life before me." 

" I hope not ; for I never rested till the good 
old people let me leave the home which I thought 
so unworthy of me, and felt so unoongeniaL I 
never saw them again." 

"Why, that is me exactly," cried Victor. **I 
told my father and mother I ought to go to Borne. 
I never could get there, though, but I reached 
Paris. There my life was so hard that nothing 
but shame kept me from going home again. X 
picked up enough art to manage to live, but only 
in its inferior walks. At last, hearing that Lon- 
don's streets were paved with gold — ^metaphori- 
cally, at any rate — I came over here, assured that 
my talents would find their level. If they have 
done so, it is a veiy low one ! I live, it is true, 
by photography, but am a long way firom making 
a fortune." 

" Still, in times like these, my friend, having 
food and raiment,, we must therewith be con- 
tent." 

" That is a touch beyond me, for I candidly 
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confess that oontented I am not, nor, I imagine, 
can you be, if you are honest." 

" Yes, I declare to you I am. I have no ymh 
to be one soyereign better off, except to relieye 
the wants of others." 

" I can't understand that feeling," said Victor, 
with a shake of the head. 

"Nor approve it, perhaps." 

"Well, yes, there must be something even to 
admire in such elevation above the eood things of 
this life, if it be sincere — which I can scarcely 
credit." 

" You don't connider me a deceiver, I hope." 

•* You may be a self-deceiver." 

" Ah, my dear Victor, a man of this world is 
more likely to be that! A man who sets his 
affections on the thingt^of this world, which may 
be taken from him, or he fr^m them, the next 
moment, and makes no provision for the world 
that will immediately follow after, is the greatest 
self-deceiver I know. ' 

•* Immediately follow after ?" repeated Victor. 

" Why you don't suppose the soul lies torpid 
for whole ages, do you?" said Behnar. "I do 
not^ oertainly; nor does any Christian church; 
nor is it said so in the Bible— 

* The soul that suffers and CQioys, 
No narrow grave can hold.'- * 

" What then ?" said Victor, somewhat moved. 
"I certwnly supposed death to be a sleep — 
whether we were ever to wake from it or not. 
Why, there's no comfort in dying, if it's not a 
state of rest," continued he, looking troubled. 
" Surely death is called sleep in the New Testa- 
ment!" 

" It is, indeed," said Delmar, " and death was 
robbed of its sharpest sting when we were taught 
to regard it, not as utter annihilation, but as 
taking of rest in sleep. The venr nature of sleep 
is a state from which it is possible and natural to 
be awaked. Eternal sleep is a contradiction in 



" But is the sleep, then, not dreamless ?" said 
Victor, anxiously. 

** *To>leep— i>erchance to dream- 
Ay, there's the rub,' " 

repeated Delmar. " Your question is, to say the 
least of it, as old as Shakspeare. Bevelation and 
reason both afford us much testimony in favour 
of the soul's retaining its activity when released 
from the body." 

" This is a curious subject for us to have got 
upon in Hyde Park !" 

" No matter. Not a creature is near us but 
some children and nursem^ds. Things are fre- 
quently described in Scripture, my dear Victor, 
accorcUng to their outward appearance; as for 
example, that the sun rises above the earth, 
whereas, as we well know, the earth goes round 
the sun. Death has all the outward appearance of 
immobility as regards the body, but that does not 



at all apply to the soul, which may fly away froni 
it to its destined home." 

"Where?" 

"Ay, we should all like to know that ! Into 
the region of disembodied spirits. We can form 
no distinct conception of the operations of a 
spirit, but we can conceive that, removed from all 
that can sully or distract it, it may be capable of 
serene and pure delights ; for whence do we de- 
rive our sweetest happiness here P Is it not from 
the communion of one mind with another ? from 
pleasing memories of the past ? from the recollec- 
tion of dangers escaped, trials and temptations sur- 
mounted ? and from tranquil waiting for good 
things which we are assured will arriye ?" 

"Delmar, you remind me of the young man 
whom Hato so captivated by his reasonings on 
the immortality of the soul, that he jumped into 
the sea." 

" Well, there is no sea at hand now, nor am I 
Flato. If these serene delights await the disem- 
bodied soul, what will be its superior happiness 
when those two dear friends, the soul and body, 
are brought together again, never to be parted 
any more? The enlightened heathens, Victor, 
had a glimmering perception of the immortaiily 
of the soul, but, unless through lingering tradi- 
tions, they could never d/ream of the resurrection 
of the body ! That they had such gleams, derived 
from remote revelation, we have an illustration 
near at hand, in the South Kensington Museum, 
where on an Egyptian piece of pottery we see the 
soul and body being ferried over the Styx, with a 

motto to the effect that 'they part to meet 

___• » i> 

again. 

" Curious ! Delmar, I have paid no attention 
to these things for years. They ceased to interest 
me, so that my belief in them faded away, and 
even my memory of them too. How singular it 
seems that I can listen to you with pleasure ; and. 

that old eentleman will be run over, as sure- 

as fete," cried Victor, suddenly darting off, with* 
out waiting to recover his hat, whichfell behind hinu. 

He rushed into the road a little way off, and> 
seized the arm of an old gentleman abstractedly 
walking in the middle of it, just in time to snatch 
him fr^m collision with a furiously galloping 
horse, of which the rider seemed to luive lost the- 
control. 

Their dumb show told Delmar that the old 
eentleman was startled at his danger, and gratefril 
for his escape, and the two walked forward 
together some little way in animated dialogue, 
before Victor returned for his hat. When he did 
so, he was flushed ?rith running, and was all ani- 
mation. 

" He's a Bussian," said he, " though he speaks 
very good French, and I've offered to pilot him to 
the &hibition. I shall drag him up to the pho- 
tographs, you may be sure!— tell him they're the 
greatest treasures in the Exhibition, ha, ha, ha ! — 
perhaps get an order for some. Won't you coma 
too? Do, now I" 
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*' Thank jou, but that is not my beat. I must 
sticic to my post." 

" * All work and no play, makes Jack a dull 
boy,' and you might find something thore to point 
a moral or adorn a tale. There are some oharaiing 
things of Frank Bedford's, quaint old country 
inns, iyy-coyered ruins, and so forth, grand old 
minsters, Cheddar cliffs. And Frith's JIgypt and 
Nubia, and an excellent transparent picture of a 
statue, taken by moonlight. Some things, too, of 
my own that I would gladly show you." 

Delmar smiled, but shook his head, saying — 

" None of these things move me. I must work 
the works of Him that sent me while it is day. 
The night cometh ** 

" When no man can work I I'll come to you 
in the evening, then, aud finish our talk. May I ?" 

**Ohyesr 

And away ran Victor to his old Russian, hardly 
looldng like the same man that had accosted 
Delmar half an hour before. A. M. 



THE MAGPIE'S ATJTOBIOGEAPHY. 

A UERBY and sly 

Little magpie am I ; 
(For I will not my laults and my failings deny :) 

My plnmage is bright ; 

Very keen is my siffht ; 
And I chatter, and chatter, nrom morning till night. 

For, like girls and boys, 

I am fond of a noise. 
And find in loud talking the chief of my joys. 

It's all very fine. 

As a song-bird to shine, ^ 
But I'd rather by half haye a tongfue such as mine. 

But then when I go 

To my work, you must know, 
I'm as still as a mouse, or else whisper quite low ; 

And that is how you 

Should endeavour to do; 
When yoxu: duties are weighty, your words should 
be few. 

Some folks when they see 

M^ large nest in the tree, 
Pronounce it a great deal too spacious forme; 

But I snould suppose 

A xnagpie best Imows 
How to fashion the dwelling he wants for repose. 

I build mine with sticks. 

And thorns round it fix. 
In order to keep off the boys with their tricks ; 

For now if they come, 

They are sure to ^et some 
Of these shaip little points m their finger and thumb. 

Six eg^s, or else eight, 

Small m size and in weigrht, 
Are laid in the spring by mv excellent mate ; 

And no one can teU 

The glad feelings that swell 
la our breasts, when our young ones burst forth' from 
their shelL 



A merzy and sly 

Little magpie am I, 
Enjoying myself as the moments glide by ; ^ 

As happy and free. 

Dear young folks, may you be, 
As I am, and also much *' wiser than me. 



SHOET HISTOEY OP FEANCB. 

By the Author of" Mary Powell." 



Chapteb XXYL— Louis Philippe. 

While Charles X. and a few faithful followers 
were hastening to England for shelter, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies revised the Charter which he 
had set at naught, and Offered the crown to 
Louis Philippe, not as king of France, but king 
of the French, a title more pleasing to the ears 
of the people. They also decreed that henceforth 
all ministers of Christianity, not merely the Eoman 
Catholics, should be supported at the public ex- 
pense. To these they afterwards added the Jews. 

Louis Philippe had in his childhood received 
a training uncommon for a prince. He was ac- 
customed to sleep on a wooden bed with no 
covering but a mat; to expose himself to heat, 
cold, and rain ; to walk ten or twelve miles daUy ; 
and to visit the hospitals and dress the wounds 
of the sick, and sometimes bleed them. During 
the first revolution he was obliged to wander from 
one country to another, and for eight months he 
maintained himself by being tutor in a Swiss 
school. After visiting many places in Europe he 
went to America, where he had many interesting 
adventures in the course of his travels. 

In 1800 he and his brothers arrived in Eng- 
land, and took a house on the banks of the Thames 
at Twickenham. Both the younger brothers died 
young, and Louis PhUippe, who was tenderly at- 
tached to them, went to Naples for change of 
scene, and there married the Princess Marie 
Amelie, the king of Naples' daughter. 

After this, without taking much share in 
public concerns, Louis PhiUppe devoted himself 
to the education of his children at his country- 
house at Neuilly. The revolution, which drove 
Charles X. from his throne, led to the crown, 
being offered to Louis Philippe, of whom hopes 
were entertained that he would be a more 
liberal king. He read with great attention the 
proposals that were made him by the Chamber 
of Deputies, and promised fiiithfully to observe 
the constitutional charter, to govern according to 
law, and to cause justice to be faithfully adminis- 
tered throughout the kingdom. As his private 
character was excellent, and he possessea much 
sagacity and moderation, he shortly became very- 
popular both at home and abroad, mixing freely 
with his people, who, however, were fond enough, 
of show to prefer a pompous sovereign to one who 
walked about the streets carrying his umbrella. 

A great blow to his happiness was given in. 
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July, 1842, by the sadden deaUi of his eldest son, 
the Duke of Orleans, who was killed in leaping 
from his carriage. Poor Queen Marie AmeUe, and 
the amiable young Duchess of Orleans, felt his loss 
very much. HA left two little boys, the Count of 
Paris and the Duke de Chartres, the eldest of 
whom was now heir to the throne, though the 
king had still four sons living— the Prince de 
Joinville, the Duke de Montpensier, the Duke de 
29'emours, and the Duke d*Aumalo. 

At this time the Queen of Spain was a very 
young girl, and her sister, the Infanta, was still 
younger, but £ing Louis Philippe was determined 
to secure her for the wife of one of his sons, and 
with a great deal of contrivance, and some intimi- 
dation, carried his point, without caring for the 
various severe things that were said of In'm in 
consequence. The Infanta was married to the 
Duke de Montpensier in the autumn of 1846. 
During this year Louis Philippe was twice shot at 
without being hurt His life had been attempted 
seven times during his short reign by persons who 
were foolish as well as wicked, for they seemed to 
haye no better reason for tbeir crime than to make 
themselves talked about. The effect was always to 
make the king, for the time, more popular than 
before; and at this particular time, though we 
angrily protested against the Spanish match, he 
seemed firmly seated on his throne, and the Bona- 
parte family appeared to have sunk into their 
•original obscurity. A young man, indeed, called 
Prince Louis Kapoleon, who was nephew to the 
/late Emperor, had escaped this year from the 
Fortress of Ham, where he had been imprisoned ; 
but so poor an opinion was entertained of him that 
he was not considered a very dangerous enemy of 
-the King of the French. But storms sometimes 
• occur in the historical world, that begin with a 
little cbud no bigger than a man's hand. 

During 1847, Louis PhiUppe continued a suc- 
cessful and prosperous man, though his worldly 
wisdom in establishing his family had diminished 
the respect felt for his character. Count Bresson, 
the French Ambassador who had brought about 
the Spanish marriages, ended his life by cutting 
his throat. On the last day of the year 1847, the 
king's only sister, Madame Adelaide, of whom he 
was very rond, died at an advanced age ; happy in 
being removed from witnessing the troubles that 
were about to befall her beloved brother. 

There were now serious disturbances in many 
parts of Europe, generally occasioned by ill-con- 
ducted government. On the 22nd of February, 
1848, a Beform Banquet was to be held in Paris, 
.at which it was expected some inflammatory 
speeches would be made. It was, therefore, for- 
bidden to take place, which caused a disturbance 
' among the people, and 200,000 soldiers were drawn 
together to enforce order if necessary. Barricades 
were made in the streets, cannon were fired, and 
many persons were killed. The National Guard 
and some of the regular troops, instead of fighting 
for the king, went over to the people. Louis 



Philippe, taking alarm too late, consented to have 
a Beform Ministry, but the people were now too 
much excited to be pacified. They broke open 
the prisons, and took possession of the Tuileries, 
destroyed the beautiful furniture of the palace^ 
carried the throne through the streets, and then 
smashed it to pieces. The railway-stations were 
seized, and the rails torn up. 

At two o'clock, on the afternoon of the 24th, 
the king abdicated in favour of his little grand- 
son, the Count of Paris, whose mother, the good 
and beloved Duchess Helen, led him into the 
Chamber of Deputies, hoping that he would be 
acknowledged king. But the crowds of people 
who hadi&rced themselves in, cried, **It is too 
late !" A scene of terrible confusion followed. 
Ledru-BoUin insisted on a provisional govern- 
ment. The royal &mily were obliged to with- 
draw, and loud cries were raised for a republic. 

There was nothing for the king and his £Eumly 
now to do but to escape for their lives. They 
quitted Paris in the greatest haste, reached the 
coast as soon as they could, crossed the Channel, 
and landed in friendly England. They arrived at 
Claremont, where the Queen and Prince Albert 
showed them every kindness in their distress, and 
here the old king spent the remainder of his days, 
shorn of all his royal glories, but blessed in the 
honour, love, and obedience of a most affectionate 
wife, attached children, and devoted servants. He 
died August 26th, 1850. 

I saw the old king twice. The first time he 
was in health and prosperity, sitting beside Queen 
Yictoria, in a char-a-hanc he had given her, accom- 
panied by his family in other carriages. They 
were on a visit to our beloved Queen ; fmd Louis 
Philippe had been desirous of seeing the old house 
at Twickenham, where, in his young days of mis- 
fortune, he had lived with his two younger brothers. 
After visiting Orleans House, Queen Yictoria took 
him to see Claremont. They little thought it 
would soon be his only home, and it was m the 
green lane leading to the house that I saw them, 
cheerfully conversing together, almost like father 
and daughter, the kin^ holding a bough he had 
brought away from Twickenham. 

The next time I saw him was nearly in the 
same place, but he had grown much older in the 
short interval, and was feebly waUing, accom- 
panied by his good queen, Marie Amelie, who is 
still among us, making herself loved by her gentle- 
ness and benevolence. 



HOW TO PRESERVE SEA-WEEDS. 

As many of our young readers are now enjoying 
a visit to the sea-side, a few hints about the pre- 
servation of sea-weeds, will not, perhaps, be un- 
interesting to them. 

Sea-weeds are better collected in a living state 
(that is, while they are growing), though some 
good specimens may be found on the shore after 
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a itonn. These liitter should be washed firom as 
mnch of the sand and dirt as possible before leaT- 
ing the neighbourhood of the salt water. A few 
small brown-hoUand bags are the best modes of 
oonTeyance for the more delicate weeds. The 
specimens should be laid out on paper as soon as 
maybe oonyenient. Cat some paper into snoh 
sizes as jou are likelj to require, and then hare a 
large deep dish (a pie-dish is perhaps the best) 
filled with water. Then, first rinsing the plant 
in another yessel of water, to get it perfectly 
clean, float the specimen in the pie-dish on to a 
piece of paper held under it. 'While it is in the 
water, and as it is gradually lifted to the sur&ce, 
arrange the branehes with a reed, pen, or bit of 
pointed wood, and then take it out of the water. 
Haye ready some square pieces of white calico, 
the size of the' papers, to ]^ut under the plant, 
that the moisture may drain off. The branches 
and filaments of the specimens should then be 
laid out with more nicety, and a piece of calico 
put over each. Layers of calico and blotting- 
paper should then be placed both under and oyer 
each specimen, and frequently changed for some 
hours. A slight pressure is then necessary (that 
of a book is quite sufficient) for the more delicate 
ones, which will adhere closely to the paper. 
Those that do not, may be fastened, when dry, by 
means of a needle and silk stitches, in one or two 
places. 

The plants must not remain too long in the 
firesh water while being laid out, as it is lik^y to 
decompose the colours; the pressure afterwards 
used must not be too great, jm it would crush the 
most delicate ; nor must it be too little, or the 
more fleshy ones will shrink. In these points 
experience will be the best teacher. When quite 
dry, the papers on which the specimens are now 
laid out and fixed, should be stuck, by means of 
a Uttle gimi or cement at each comer, into books 
made of cartridge paper, guarded to allow of the 
admission of the specimens without warping the 
book. Under each specimen should be placed 
the name of the sea-weed, and the place where it 
was found. 



THE FLOWER-GABDEN. 

SEPTEMBEB. 

GliEAB the ground of stems and decaying flower- 
stalks of plants whose season is over. Gravel 
walks shomd be constantly cleared of weeds, and 
rolled after rain. The first week of September is 
the best time for planting and pruning evergreens 
in general, because the ground remains warm ; it is 
usually moist but not wet, and the plants adapt 
themselves to the soil, and emit a few roots before 
the cold weather checks them. Most greenhouse 
plants should be removed from the open air, in case 
the nights should become frosty. ' Strawberry 
plants will move well, and old plants can be trans- 
ferred as weU as newly-rooted runners. 



THINGS WORTH KNOWING 
ABOUT LEATHER. 

What Leather is. — ^It is made of iihe skms of 
various animals, rendered fit for use by undergoing 
a variety of prn>arations. 

^ How IT IS rsEPARED. — ^Thc skins are first de- 
prived of the hair by being steeped in Imie- water, 
then tanned by being dipped into a strong infusion 
of oak-bark, and lastly greased, waxed, aikd dyed. 

What it is Used foe. — Immense numbers of 
articles in common use are made of leather, such as 
boots, shoes, gloves, saddlery, book-bindings, traces, 
thongs, picture-frames, etc. But the principal con- 
sumption of it is in the manufiicture of boots and 
shoes, and gloves. 

Dipperent Kinds op Leather.— Iforocco lea- 
ther is made &om the skin of the goat, and it 
derives its name from the country of Morocco, in 
Africa, whence the knowledge of dyeing and prepar- 
ing it was received. But excellent morocco leather 
is now prepared in London. FrefMih leather is su- 
perior to that of almost every other country in the 
world, being remarkably soft and pliable. The 
chamois, a species of antelope inhabiting tho Alps 
and Pyrenees, furnishes a beautifully soft skin, which 
is valuable for many purposes, and is usually called 
washr-leather, when used for cleaning plate, glass, 
and jewellery. Shagreen is a peculiar land of 
grained leather, made of the skins of the horse, the 
ass, and the shark. Shagreen made from the latter 
is esteemed the best, and there is a lanre manu&c- 
tory of it at Constantinople. It is used in bindii^ 
books, making writinff-cases, etc. Aas*s-shin, from 
its great thicimess and elasticity, is made into drum 
heads, leaves for pocket-books, etc. Deer-skm also 
furnishes us valuable leather, which is made into 
strong riding-gloves and gaiters. 

Parchment is made of the skins of the sheep, 
calf, and eoat. ^ It appears to have been used as a 
material tor writing at a very early period, and it is 
probable that the roUs freG[uently referred to in the 
Old Testament, as contaimng the law, mean parch- 
ments. The word is only once mentioned expressly 
in the Bible, namely, by St. Paul, in the second 
epistle to Timothy. 

In preparing skins for parchment, they are first 
stripped of the nair, by "being sprinkled with quick- 
lime, then washed, drained, stretched, scraped, 
rubbed with fine chalk, and lastly, lefii to dry. 
They are then sent by the skinner to the parchment- 
makerj^who stretches them, and peels them with a 
sharp mstmment, till thev are deprived of about 
half their thickness, and then rubs them carefrdly 
with pumice-stone till they are quite smooth. The 
chips and parings of parcmnent are made into size, 
which is used for stinening calicoes, glazing paper, 
etc. 

Yellum is made of the skins of young calves, 
and is finer and whiter than common parchment. 
From the durability of parchment it is valuable for 
deeds, and other law-papers. It forms an impor- 
tant article of the commerce of France, and s^eat 
quantities are exported from that counisy to ling- 
land, Holland, and dlermany. 



Editorial Notice.— Letters for the Editor, 
Books for Beview, etc., should be addressed to the 
Rev. W. Metnell Whittemore, STOCKWEiJi, 
London, S. 
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[the old milkman eblating some startling nbwsJ 



ALICE LESTER; 

OB, THE SBCBBT OP HAPPY WOBE. 
By Adbluta Mvbsay. 

Chaftbb vni.^WHAT Lttct thottght "vket 

ODD," 

Alioe had spoken more freely to Lucy than she 
had ever spoken to any one before ^.bout herself. 
For Alice was a quiet, rather reserved girl, and 
she was not in the habit of telling her innermost 
thoughts and feelings even to her own mother. 



But young people can generally talk with greater 
franlmess to those of their own age than to their 
seniors; and Alice had a strong desire to do 
Lucy good, which overcame her natural shyness. 
She liked Lucy ; no one could help liking Lucy, 
she was so merry and affectionate ; and so ready 
to do a kind turn for anybody. But you could 
plainly see that she had no steady, fixed principle 
of action, and that she was easily led by those 
who pleased and flattered her. 

Lucy was an orphan ; brought up by an aunt 
who had treated her well, and had taught her to 
be industrious and useful. She had also accuse 
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tomed her to go to church on Sunday, and had 
made her, when a little girl, read a chapter out 
of the Testament erery eyening before she went 
to bed ; but she had not giyen her any true ideas 
about religion, simply because she did not herself 
possess any. So, like many young persons, Lucy 
thought of religion aa of something gloomy and 
disagreeable, which was only fit for a sick-room 
and a dying hour ; and which no one would ever 
care about, if there was any possibility of getting 
to heayen without it. All attention to it was, 
therefore, to be put off to the last moment, or life 
would otherwise be a yery dull and melancholy 
affair. 

With such yiews aa these, it is not to be 
wondered at that Lucy should be puzzled by the 
eyident loye which Alice had, of late, shown for 
serious things. Alice was always so eager to. go 
to church ; though what she found to interest her 
in the long seryice and the wearisome sermon, 
Lucy could not . imagine ; she had of her own 
accord asked leaye of her mistress to join a 
Bible-class which Mr. Singletoa held once a fort- 
night, and to which Lucy declared she should be 
yery sorry to go eyen if she were paid for it ; and 
there could be no question about Alice*8 fondness 
for her Bible, for Lucy had sereral times seen her 
reading it when she thought she was quite alone ; 
and she had been struck with the sweet, happy 
look which had passed oyer Alice's face, as she 
bent thoughtfully oyer the sacred pages. 

Had Alice been a staid, elderly person like 
the cook ; or a f^raye, plain-looking young wo- 
man like Jane, Lucy would not haye been so 
surprised at her " becoming religious ;" it would 
haye seemed more in unison with her age and 
character ; but there was something unaccount- 
able in such a girl as Alioe choosing to be a 
Christian ! 

And tbm the strangest part of it was, that 
Alioe^ inrtraxd of keeping her religion for Sundays, 
brought it into her eyeiy-day life. Lucy had 
neyer netm tAiis done before. She had met with 
people wbi |irofessed to be religious, and who 
talked a goed deal about themselyes and their 
feelings ; but while " feryent in spirit," they had 
not been " diligent in bwMH $^ they had not 
been more patient, more kind, more gentle, more 
unselfish, or more industrious than they used 
to be. 

But Lucy could perceiye in Alice, whom she 
watched pretty sharply, a desire to do rightly in 
the tiniest things, and that whether she was under 
the eye of her mistress or not. '* It is yery odd," 
said Lucy to herself, *' but it really seems quite 
natural to Alice to do so ; it is not forced or put 
on with her, as it would be with me." 

Lucy was mistaken; it was grace and not 
nature which made Alice what she was. And a 
keen struggle Alice often had to maintain between 
the good and the eyil within her, for in her case, 
dear reader, as weU as in yours, the flesh lusted 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh, 



so that she could not always do tho things that 
she would. 

But Lucy was in one sense correct. There 
was a natwralnesa in all that Alice said or did 
with regard to religion ; and it was the result, in 
a great measure, of her own early training. Her 
father and mother were such simple-minded, 
earnest Christians, that you could not liye with 
them without being conscious that in all their 
actions, whether they ate or drank, or whatsoeyer 
they did, they stroye to do all to the glory of 
God. 

Happy the children who are reared in a home 
where the Sayiour is regarded as a real liying and 
personal Friend ; and where it is esteemed a joy 
as much as a duty, to follow in his steps ! 

You hardly understand this, perhaps? It 
was certainly beyond Lucy's comprehension. 

Alice much wished that Lucy should share 
her happiness, and should walk with her in those 
wajs of pleasantness, and those paths of peace, 
which lead on to the better country. But it -was 
difficult to make any apparent impression on 
Lucy. She was so liyely and yolatile that in the 
midst of the most serious conyersation she would 
make some silly joke or pun, for the saJ^e of pro- 
yoking a laugh. And she had two or three 
friends in the yillage who had not at all a good 
influence oyer her. I ought to haye called them 
acquaintances, for they were assuredly not 
" friends," in the true meaning of the word. 

The worst of these was EUza Bennett, a smart- 
looking, showily-dressed girl, who was yery bold 
and forward in her manner, and who bore a very 
indifferent character in the neighbourhood. She 
had been dismissed from her last place on account 
of glaring falsehoods and suspected dishonesty ; 
and since that she had not tried to get another 
situation, but liyed with her old grandmother, 
and did light washing and ironing for the gentry 
around. 

Lucy had known hear slightly from a child, 
bat for the last year or two she had been a great 
deal too intimate with her, though isw persons 
were aware of it, for Lucy kept it sscret, feeling 
sure that her mistress would not approye of it. 

Indeed, Lucy herself did not I&e all EKza's 
ways, and had once or twice ^runk from some 
of her coarse remarks ; but then Eliza helped her 
to trim her bonnet fashionably, and cut out a new 
dress pattern for her when she wanted one ; and 
this suited Lucy, whose weakest point was perhaps 
loye of finery. 

One eyening towards dusk, Alice was sent by 
her mistress with a message to a lady who resided 
in another yillage, about a mile distant. She had 
not proceeded yery far in the right direction, 
when she met with the lady herself, who was re- 
turning home in a low pony chaise. The lady 
stopped and spoke to her, and Alice of course 
deliyered her message then and there, and hastened 
back again. The side entrance she knew would 
not yet be fastened, bo she took a turning which 
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led her round by the fruit gardens at the back of 
the house to that door. 

And she thus saw what she had not been 
intended to see. 



Chapteb IX— False Fbienss aicd Tbttb 
Fbieitds. 

Leaihng over the garden palings, in close con- 
Tcrsation with Eliza Bennett, was Lucy. Tes ; it 
was Lucy, for she had no bonnet on, and her 
tasty little cap at the back of her head did not 
hide any of ner features. And there was no 
doubt either, though the light was not very dis- 
tinct, that her companion was Eliza Bennett; 
for without seeing her fM^e, Alice recognized her 
directly by the well-known pink muslin, with 
three large flounces which she wore, and by the 
-tawdry white veil which was flung over her 
bonnet. 

Alice stopped a moment, behind the shelter of 
a large tree, not for the purpose of listening, but 
from a feeling of vexed surprise. 

Her approaching steps had probably disturbed 
tliem, for they glanced hastily round for a mo- 
ment, and then, no one appearing, Lucy said, 
" Here, Eliza, you had better take these now, for 
I must run in, lest I should be missed." 

Ajb she spoke, she put carefully into the small 
basket which Eliza had in her hand, some nice 
ripe plums and peaches, and one or two bunches 
^f fine grapes I 

The next moment she was running hurriedly 
towards the house, and Eliza walked off in the 
opposite direction to where Alice was standing. 

Alice was almost sorry that she had been an 
unintentional witness of the scene, for she did not 
know how to pass it over without mentioning it 
to Lucy, and yet she scarcely liked to do so, 
because Lucy would probably resent her inter- 
ference. Slowly and somewhat sadly Alice went 
in-doors. She was grieved that Lucy should be 
giving away things which belonged to her mistress, 
and that to a girl to whom she only ventured to 
talk upon the sly! Some harm, she was per- 
•euaded, would grow out of this acquaintand^ if it 
were allowed to go on. 

And yet what could Alice do to put an end to 
it ? She might speak to her mistress about it ; 
indeed, she should be forced to tell her of such 
practices, if Lucy continued them ; but Mrs. 
Bobinson was so hasty and quick-tempered, that 
her reproofs were likely to do Lucy more harm 
than good ; and if she should be turned away in 
consequence of her conduct, Alice was afraid that 
in a fit of desperation she would plunge from bad 
to worse, and be ruined perhaps for life. 

Alice was a good deal perplexed, but she knew 
where to go for help and guidance. 

To her mother ? No, dear reader ; Alice did 
not want to disclose Lucy's failings, even to her 
mother, if she could avoid it. But she remem- 
bered that promise which you and I so often 



forget to act upon : " If any of you lack wisdom 
let him ask of God, that eiveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not, and it shall be given him," 
James i. 5 ; and Alice sought from her heavenly 
Father the direction which she needed. 

Do you say, "Why, what a little thing to 
pray about !" Ah, it is because we do not seek, 
like a simple child, for aid in these so-called little 
things, that we make so many mistakes, and get 
ourselves into so many difBlculties. 

Alice resolved that she would frankly tell 
Lucy what she had seen, and kindly point out 
to her the impropriety of it ; and as soon as she 
had a convenient opportunity she carried out her 
intention. She spoke very gently and very un- 
assumingly, but, as she expected, her words gave 
offence. Lucy coloured violently at first, and 
then she tried to hide her embarrassment by 
calling Alice a spy and a dishonourable person for 
having watched her movements in that way ; and 
when Alice explained, and made Lucy own that 
her discovery was quite accidental, then Lucy 
assumed an easy air, and said what a fuss Alice 
made about nothing. 

" But, Lucy dear, you know it ia not right to 
give away what is not your own." 

"Just a little fruit, Alice, when there are 
heaps and heaps of it in the garden !" (This was 
rather an exaggeration as to quantity.) " Besides, 
mistress always allows us to gather some for 
ourselves." 

" For ourselvesy yes, Lucy, but not for any one 
else, not even to take home, unless she first gives 
it us. And that only applies to the commoner 
fruit, such as currants and gooseberries ; she is 
very particular about not having the peaches 
touched nor the grapes meddled with, on any 
account." 

" Well, it's a shame of her to be so stingy ! 
And it's very hard not to be able to offer a 
plum or two to a friend, when there are such lots 
about." 

Alice thought to herself, Was it merely a plum 
or two that dropped into Eliza's basket ? but she 
did not utter the thought aloud. She said in 
reply to Lucy's complaint, " Perhaps mistress 
might be a Uttle more generous than she is in 
such things, but then we know what her rules 
are, and we have no right to break them. And if 
we take what is hers, when she has forbidden us 
to have it, it is very like stealing, Lucy." 

" Steding ! It is very unkind of you, Alice, 
to talk so. I am sure I would not rob my mis- 
tress any more than you would." 

'' No, Lucy, I am quite sure of it, too. But 
we ought to be as honest about her fruit as we 
are about her money ; because the dishonest 
principle is just the same in the one instance as 
it would be in the other. And mother always 
says that if we use ourselves to do wrong in what 
we call trifles and things of no consequence, it will 
become easier and easier for us to do wroDg in 
greater things." 
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Jjuoj calmed down a little. "I don't care 
about the fruit myself^" she said, "but Eliza 
begged so earnestly that I would give her some, 
that I could not very well refuse." 

" Don't you think that Jshould haye refused ?" 
said Alice, quietly. 

'* Tes, but then you are not under any obliga- 
tion to her." 

This confession sHpped out in the impulse of 
the moment. Lucy would gladly have recalled 
it if she could. But this was impossible; and 
Alice gladly took advantage of it to win from 
liucy a further account of herself and Eliza. 

" Well, I don't mind telling you more than I 
should tell any one else, Alice, because though 
you are rather strong in your opinions, you will 
listen to a little reason; and you don't fly out 
upon anybody all in a minute, as if you were 
going to' snap them up! The fact is, I owe 
Eliza some money. It was very foolish of me, I 
know, but I borrowed it of her to buy that thin 
blue dress and my parasol, and one or two other 
things that I wanted, or fancied I did, which is 
all the same. And I cannot possibly pay her till 
I get my next wages, and not then I fear ; for my 
boots are so worn out, that my feet are almost on 
the ground, and I must have a new pair ; and my 
print gowns are so shabby, that Jane says I am 
not fit to help her in the bed-rooms ; so that I 
really hardly know which way to turn." 

** Does Eliza want her money at present ?" 

" She soffs so, but I don't believe her, for I've 
seen plenty in her purse (how she can get so much 
by her ironing is a riddle to me) ; only while I'm 
in debt to her, it keeps me rather in her power, 
don't you see, and makes me more friendly with 
her than I should otherwise be, in order that she 
may be quiet about it." 

"Would not your aunt lend you the same 
sum if you were to ask her ?" 

"Oh, Alice, I would not ask her for the 
world ! Tou have no idea how cross she would 
be if she knew what I borrowed of Eliza, and 
how I spent it. She would come here and make 
such a to-do about it ! I would rather run away 
at once than that that should happen. And I 
am in such a fright about it sometimes, because 
if Eliza is not pleased, she threatens to go and 
tell all to my aunt." 

Poor Lucy ! Alice pitied her very much, and 
felt that sometlung must be done to free her from 
Eliza's influence, and from the misery of being 
in such bondage to her ; for there was no fore- 
seeing to what extent she might injure one so 
weak and so yielding as Lucy was. It was hope- 
less to think of persuading Lucy to apply to her 
aunt; she had not mond courage enough for 
that ; and there was no one else from whom to 
ask assistance. 

Alice looked thoughtful for a minute or two, 
and then she said, "We can manage without your 
aunt, if you like, Lucy. I shall receive my 
quarter's money the day after to-morrow, and 



then you shall have what you want of it to deaf 
yourself with Eliza, and you shall pay me back 
as it suits you." 

** Oh, no, indeed I won't do that," exclaimed 
Lucy ; " I have got myself into trouble, and I 
must get out of it as best I can, but I should be 
sorry to put you to any inconvenience through it. 
It is very kind of you to offer me the money, but 
I know you cannot spare it, for you told me you 
were going to buy a new Sunday dress for your- 
self, and a frock for your little sister, besides 
other things. No, no, Alice, I am much obliged 
to you all the same, but I would rather not take 
any of your money." 

" But I shall not be satisfied unless you do," 
said Alice, smiling, "and I think I ought to have- 
my way sometimes, as well as you have yours. 
It does not signify in the least whether I buy my 
new dress tins quarter or not, for my alpaca does- 
not look at all shabby, only I fancied I should 
like another for a change. So, make yourself 
quite easy about that. And I shall have plenty 
to spare for Fanny's frock, which is all that I 
really mind about." 

It did not require much more persuasion on 
Alice's part, to induce Lucy to agree to her plan ^ 
for Lucy's unwillingness was oidy occasioned by 
her hesitation to trouble Alice with her difficul- 
ties, and when Alice assured her that it would be 
a " pleasure," and not a " trouble," to help her 
out of them, her earnest looks and tones proving^ 
the truth of her words, Lucy thankfully accepted 
her proposal, for she was heartily glad to be able 
to rid herself of obUgation to Eliza. For she 
had felt, although not so strongly as Alice did^ 
that EUza was availing herself of this debt to 
acquire a power over Lucy to which she had no 
right. 

Lucy had been reluctant at first to give her 
the fruit for which she had asked; her con* 
science told her that it was not exactly honest to 
do SO; but Eliza had laughed at her scruples^ 
and luul frightened her into compliance by her 
ungenerous threats. How much farther she 
might have succeeded in drawing Lucy into what 
was wirong it is impossible to telX for Eliza was a 
very imprincipled young woman, and Lucy had 
no strength in which to resist temptation. It was 
a mercy for her at this critical period that she- 
found in Alice a friend to counsel her, and to lend 
her a helping hand out of the labyrinth in which 
she was becoming entangled. 

And Alice wisely made it one condition of her 
loan, that Lucy, after repaying the money, should 
break off her acquaintance with Eh'za. It was 
not difficult to do this, for Lucy was seldom. 
obliged to meet her except on Sundays, and then 
Ahce and she agreed to keep together when they 
went out, so as not to give EUza any opportunity 
of speaking to Lucy alone. 

Eliza was astonished, and not altogether 
pleased, at having the account between herself 
and Lucy so speedily settled ; for she saw that 
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she coiild no longer make a tool of the girl by 
worldng upon her fears. She tried, however, to 
continue her old intimacj with Lucy ; but Alice^s 
Sunday scheme hindered that; and Eliza could 
only annoy Lucy by the half-pitying, half-scorn- 
ful glances which she cast towards her, and by 
the taunts about being '* so good," and " going 
with the saints," which she threw out in passing 
her. 

Lucy was very sensitiye to ridicule, and had 
she been left to herself, Eliza might, through this 
channel, have regained some influence over her ; 
but Alice, young as she was, was Uke a shield to 
Lucy ; and by her own firmness and consistency, 
she strengthened the faint and feeble desire to do 
rightiJT, which had sprung up in Lucy's heart. 

Was it not worth a little self-denial, was it 
not worth waiting three months for a new dress, 
in order to be able to do this ? 

A few weeks glided by, unmarked by anything 
particular, when one afternoon, as Alice was in 
the kitchen, cutting the bread and butter for the 
children's tea, and as Lucy was sitting there at 
needlework, the old milkman came in with his 
can, and gave the girls, besides the usual quantity 
of milk, some starring and unexpected news. 



SOWERS AND REAPERS. 

A TALE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 
1862. 



Chaptbb IV. 

It was quite at the dose of a long and tedious 
day's work that Delmar reached his modest lodging 
in a quiet little street. His landlady, with whom 
he was a great favourite, had spread his little 
table with a clean white cloth, set the tea-tray on 
it, and arranged a pottle of strawberries, best 
Bides uppermost, on a china plate, with a fnH of 
green leaves round it. Directly he came in she 
brought in the boiling kettle, and while the tea 
was being infused, she took a hot mutton-chop 
&om the fire, and brought that in too. A bright 
smile was her reward, and the hungry missionary 
enjoyed his meat-tea with good appetite. Then 
he took from his pocket a little pamphlet by 
Merle d'Aubign^ called, *' The Greatest Treasure 
in the Exhibition," and began to read it with 
interest. Just as he was finishing it, Victor came 
hastily in, looking very bright. 

« What luck Fm in !" cried he, holding out 
his hand. "That old Russian and I have become 
sworn friends, and he's going to send me to St. 
Petersbm^ to-morrow V* 

« What a providence !" exclaimed Delmar. 

" Ay, that's what you call it. Well, I sup- 
pose it if a providence, and I am ready to think 
60, now my prospects are brightening. Let us 
have out the talk we were in the midst o^ this 



morning ; and, before we part, give me a New 
Testament " 

" With what joy ! Will you read it ?" 

" Tes, I promise you I will. I know I can in 
no other way give you so much pleasure, and you 
have been my only Mend in this country." 

"May God bless it to you, my dear Victor I 
Let me read a little of it to you now, in what may 
be our last meeting." 

He read a few verses, and then they talked for 
some time, concluding with prayer. Victor's 
heart was quite open to him. 

" Come and see me off to-morrow I" 

"Iwill." 

At an early hour next morning, Delmar was 
at Victor's humble lodging. He had already 
packed his luggage, and was swallowing a cup of 
coffee. 

" We are in good time," said the missionary, 
grasping his hand, ** and have fuU ten minutes at 
command. How shall we spend them ?" 

*'0h, in seeking a blessing on my future 
course !" 

" Just so." And they knelt in prayer. GDhen, 
with spirits refreshed and stren^ened, they 
started for the station, Delmar carrving a carpet- 
bag, and Victor a portmanteau. Tne young man 
was gay at the idea of visiting unknown countries, 
and having the prospect of regular and respect- 
able employment. 

" What a jolly old fellow this M. Kutusoff is !" 
exclaimed he. "How richly I have been re- 
warded for snatching him from destruction ! You, 
my friend, have snatched me from destruction, 
and yet you get no reward at all." 

"That is not the way the Lord p^s his ser- 
vants," returned Delmar. " See how He has paid 
you at the v«n^ first start, and ask yourself if I 
need distrust TTim." 

They were not a minute too soon. The gates 
were locked behind them, the carriage-doors 
clapped to, and a squeeze of the hand exchanged 
through tiie wiadow, with a look that spoke 
volumes. Perhaps their next meeting will be iu 
eternity. 

A screech, a wrench, and the trsin was off. 
Delmar looked after it lost in thought, breathed a 
silent prayer, and turned about. He saw a 
Frenchman standing beside his luggage, waiting 
for a cab, and entered into conversation with him, 
which ended in his offering him a tract, Le Che' 
min du Sahit, 

Meanwhile the gates had re-opened, and a 
private carriage with two footmen in liveir drove 
up to the entrance of the terminus. A stout, 
handsome-looking Koman Catholic ecdesiastio 
alighted, and went to get his ticket ; then, stroll- 
ing leisurely about, made his comments on what 
was passing around him. Seeing Delmar con- 
versing with the foreigner, he abruptly accosted 
him wiih, ''What are you about? What publi- 
cations are«the8e ?" 

"Beligious tracts, sir." 
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" Are you doing well, think you, to importune 
foreign gentlemen who come over here for pur- 
poses so different ?" 

''Sir,*' said Debnar, '*! am a soldier on 
duty, and my Captain has employed me in this 
work." 

" Captain ! what captain ? What nonsense is 
this?" 

" I beg your pardon, sir, it is no nonsense. 
My Captain is the Lord Jesus Christ, who has 
commanded his gospel to be preached to eyery 
living creature." 

The ecclesiastic turned contemptuously away, 
and spoke a few words to the police inspector on 
duty, advising him to interfere ; but the inspector 
declined, being well aware of the missionary's 
blameless intentions. It was now past ten o'clock, 
and after awaiting the next train, and sowing a 
little seed here and there, Delmar proceeded to 
the morning rendezvous in Lbng Acre. 

Only twenty-four hours had passed, since he 
and his brother labourers had met there; and 
what interesting notes they had to compare! 
Despised, contemned by the majority of the 
world, they were yet some of the most influential 
persons in it. The Christian is the least observed 
person, perhaps, as an agent in the mighty desti- 
nies of mankind ; yet he is, through God's grace, 
the salt of the earth — the little leaven that leaven- 
eth the whole lump. 

It will be impossible to go here into all their 
experiences. The details of one more case will be 
enough. On the previous morning, when they 
had started on their several errands, one of them, 
named Lestrange, had gone to London Bridge 
and embarked on a steamboat for the Thames 
Tunnel. Seeing a French lady and gentleman on 
board, he accosted the latter politely, and said, 
" You are doubtless, sir, going to visit the master- 
work of our great Brunei." 

" By your saying our" replied the gentleman, 
who was a marquis, and a military officer of dis- 
tinction, "I conclude you are a Frenchman as 
well as myself." 

" Yes, sir, I have that honour." 

" Have you been drawn over here, like our- 
selves, by this Great Exposition ?" 

" Oh no, sir, I have resided in England many 
years, I am thankful to say." 

"Aha, in a civil capacity ?" 

" As a soldier of the Lord Jesus." 

" Oh, jovL are one of the pietists," said the 
marquis, with a slight tone of irony. 

" Ay, sir, I am one of the sons of the Word ; 
one of the readers of that Divine Book through 
which a lamb can wade, but yet in which an ele- 
phant may swim. Had the same things been re- 
corded of any other historical personage which 
are related of our Lord, there would not be any 
one with pretensions to intelligence who would 
not attempt to realize his noble character to him- 
self. But because He was the Son of God, and 
claimed our duty as well as our love, we pass with 



indifference over incidents the most remarkable^ 
and traits the most heavenly. Oh that this un- 
holy prejudice were struggled against!" 

His hearers looked interested, and the gentle- 
man said, "I have heard much of the strange- 
hold which the Bible has upon this country, and 
should like, some time or other, to read it." 

" Some time or other is no time at all," said 
the missionary. " Excuse me, sir, for my plain- 
ness, but now is the accepted time; now is the 
convenient season. To-morrow may never come.'* 

" And to-day I have no means of buying a^ 
Bible," said the marquis, lightly, "imless indeed 
you are an agent for its sale, and carry one about 
you." 

" I do indeed carry one about me, but not for^ 
sale. Oh no, my wares are without money and- 
without price. And, even were I to give you 
this little volume," taking his pocket Bible frona 
his breast, ** you could not read it in the dark. 
You must have a light to read it by ; and that 
light is the grace of Christ beaming on the sonly 
and possessing the purifying as well as enUghten- 
ing properties of fire." 

" Let me see your little book, however," said 
the marquis ; and as he ran the leaves through 
his fingers, his wife said to him, softly — 

** Achetez ley mon ami /" 

" I cannot sell that copy, madame," said Le- 
strange, overhearing her, " for, having given away 
my own to a friend overnight, and being in a 
hurry this morning, I took up the first copy which 
came to hand, which happened to be my little- 
daughter's." 

"Ah, yes, here is her name, Madeleine Le- 
strange," said the marchioness, turning to the fly- 
leaf. She added, with a pleasant smile, *' My name- 
is Madeleine." 

" Do you let your little girl read this book ?" 
said the marquis. 

"Oh yes, sir! Our children are made ac- 
quainted with it as soon as they can read. Out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings you may 
hear its praise." 

"Strange!" and they continued in conver- 
sation till they reached the Tunnel pier. To the 
missionary's surprise, his companions then volun- 
teered to await him in the Tunnel till he could 
accompany them to the Tower of London. Se 
gladly consented, and after speaking to the foreign 
visitors there, and distributing tracts among them 
for about an hour, he rejoined his new friends and 
went with them to the Tower. 

The marquis offered to pay for his admisdon 
into the armoury, etc., but this he declined, pre- 
ferring to continue his work among the foreigners 
who were passing in and out. He again joined 
his companions, and accompanied tiiem some way- 
engaged in deeply interesting conversation. On 
parting, the marquis gave him his card^ and 
earnestly begged him to caU on him, saying, " My 
wife and I shall be truly glad to spend an hour in 
reading the Bible with you. Do call." 
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Lestrange gladlj promised to do so, and gKve 
him his card in return. 

Alas ! on his return home, he found the desire 
of his eyes, his darling tittle Madeleine, sick unto 
death. The sufferings of the sweet little girl were 
hut short ; and then she was added to the band 
of those happj children who follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth. But the hearts of her 
fond parents were fiill of woe, and for twenty-four 
hours Lestrange could only abandon himself to 
grief. Then he wiped away his tears, and went 
forth again, with a bleeding heart, on his Master's 
work. But, on repairing to the hotel, he found 
that the marquis and the marchioness were gone. 
A few days afterwards he received the following 
letter from the marquis : — 

**Paiiis,7«iw4, 1862. 
"Most honoured Sir,— Much grieved have we 
felt to learn from your worthy note the sudden 
death of your dear child. We beg to assure you of 
our sincere sympathy and innermost pity. Not 
long since, we sustained a similar hard loss, as it 
pleased God to remove two of our dear children 
within a short period. We now hope it is for our 
good, and to meet them again will be our greatest 
consolation. We feel very much indebted to you, 
and know not how we can ever repay the kind 
Mendship you showed us. However, I trust you 
will bear us in mind, and visit us at , should 

you ever have the opportunity. — Meanwhile, X re- 
main yours, most thankfully and obediently. 



THE FALLING LEAVES. 

Oh, how the leaves are fSdling ! It seems but a 
little while since their fair young buds unfolded 
themselves in spring-time, when they mantled the 
forest with its bright ereen covering and danced 
lightly to the music of the gladsome breeze. But 
now Autumn has touched them with her charming 
yet mournful tints, and they are dropping one by 
one, silently but swiftly, to the ground. Does not 
the contrast remind you of Youth and Age ? 

What a variety of different hues mark the 
decay of the leaves ! I like to notice and to distin- 
guish them. The laayes of the willow turn to a 
lightish gray ; those of the ash to a pale yellow ; 
of the beech to a fine mellow red ; of the elm to a 
tawny hue ; of the lime to a soft rich orange ; and 
of the hawthorn to a pale yellowish green. 

And it is interesting to observe the order in 
which the trees lose their leafy' covering. The 
walnut, for instance, is one of the first to part with 
its foliage, and is followed by the mulberry, though 
this i» one of the latest in putting forth its leaves 
in spring. The ash, the sycamore, the horse-chest- 
nut, and the lime quickly follow. The oak, the 
beech, and the elm retain their leaves the longest ; 
poUaidsof oak «nd beech, indeed, remain covered 
vdth dry and withered foliage till it is pushed off 
by iihe growth of new buds in the spring. 

Some trees are always in leaf, and these are 



popularly called evergreens. These are trees which 
have either a resinous juice, such as pines, firs, and 
junipers, or such as have thick leathery leaves, as 
myrtles and laurels. Though these plants do not 
become bare like other trees, they renew their 
leaves every year, the old ones falling off in sum- 
mer as new ones are produced. 

This annual fading and falling of the leaves 
is not a cheerful sight. It makes one think of the 
joys which, like them, have sadly withered ; and of 
the loved ones that have drooped and died in our 
pleasant homes ! 

Yet why grieve over the falling leaves ? They 
are no longer needed. They supplied for a season 
the natural wants of the tree, but now the saip 
ceases to circulate through them, and they fall to 
the ground to decay, and to enrich the soil. 

So the vanished joys, and the departed friends 
over whom we sigh, were taken from us in tvisdom^ 
as well as in love. They did not live in vain. 
They had fulfilled the purposes for which they 
were granted to us. Their object was attained ; 
their work was done. We may fancy their end 
was premature, but that is because we as yet only 
" know in part." Nor was it needful that they 
should be spared for our sakes. Indeed it is better 
for us that they are gone, and that we should learn 
to do without them. 

We do not think so ; we cannot believe it. But 
it is nevertheless true. The Q-iver of aU things 
never recalls a gift which it would be for our good 
to retain. 

There is certainly something pensive about 
the fall of the leaf. But autumn and winter wiU 
soon pass away, and spring will return with its 
beautiful resurrections, and the dismantled trees 
will again be clothed in verdure and loveliness. 

There seems but little prospect of it now, do 
you say ? Perhaps you are not aware that trees 
make a second set of buds during the summer, and 
whilst the first is set in full blow ? At the point 
where the footstalk of each leaf joins the stem, is 
a ver^ small bud. In this state it remains while 
the leaves fall around it, and the tree becomes 
quite bare in winter. This bud is exactly like a 
seed, containing vrithin it the beginnings of a new 
branch or plant. Snugly and warmly protected 
from cold and wet, it remains stationary during 
the rigour of winter. No sooner, however, does 
the sap begin to ascend, than it swells out, and in 
the end discloses shoots, leaves, and blossoms. 

And as the richly-tinted leaves lie scattered all 
around you, and waken many sad memories of 
beloved and absent &iends, can you not bear the 
Saviour saying to you in his tenderest tones, " Thy 
brother shall rise again!" "Weep not; she is 
not dead, but sleepeth !" *'Them also which 
sleep in Jesus will Q-od bring with Him" ? 

Or, if you are sorrowing over lost joys, snd 
disappointed expectations, remember that the 
future has still better ones in store for you. In 
this world probably ; but, if you trust in Christ, 
undoubtedly in the happier world above. 
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INFAJ^T BLOSSOMS. 

FliAT on, ve little careless ones« I would not check 

your glee, 
Yonr merry games and eager sports are pleasant 

sights to me ; 
I like to hear the glad "Bo-peep" that tells of 

hearts so light. 
And mark the fun that sparkles in yoor eyes so dear 

and bright; 
Yonr sonny looks, your simple love, your gay and 

artless mirth, 
.Ajre welcome as the vernal streams that cheer and 

bless the earth. 



When saddened by the care, the toil, the misery of 

life, 
Weaiy of worldly pomp and show and shrinking 

from all strife. 
How calm onr harassed sprits feel, as on yonr forms 

we gaze. 
How soothing are your gentle smiles ! how sweet 

your playful ways I 
Your simple thoughts are fresh and pure, like dew- 

drox>8 on the plain, 
And sweeter sounds your roguish laugh than 

music's softest strain. 



lake stars that gild the wintry sky, your happy faces 

beam; 
Bright as the sunshine 'amid showers across our 

path ye gleam; 
Like green oases that may well the desert wanderer 



Ye flinff rich bloom and loveliness where all beside 

is drear. 
And desolate as earth would seem without the 

firagrant flowers, 
So, dearest children, without ye, would be this 

world of ours. 



Play on, ye little careless ones, your days are joyous 

now, 
And^ peace and happiness are stamped upon each 

infant brow ; 
Yet often is the loveliest mom soon darkened by a 

doud. 
And none can teU what sad events futurity may 

shroud; 
It ma^ be that your coming hours are fraught with 

sighs and tears, 
That stem realities will chase the dreams of early 

years. 



And yet, nor anxious thought nor fear the future 
may suggest— 

Will He who guards his meaner works &il to pro- 
tect his best P 

Say, will not God who watdies o'er the daisies of 
the field, 

JVom all the winds and storms of li& these wrJJur 
BLOSSOMS shield ? 

Since not a sparrow wings its flight unnoticed from 
above. 

How safe each precious child must be embosomed 
in his love 



Dear children ! we may trust you to your Saviou/s 

C'ile care— 
bs He'U gather in his arms and in his bosom 

bear — 
He smiled upon you when on earth, He smiles upon 

you now. 
And from His gracious lips the words of tenderest 

blessing flow; 
Nor sorrow nor solidtude our simple faith shall 

dim. 
For happ^ are the little ones thus loved and blessed 

by Him. w. H. 



YOU WILL BE WAITED. 

Take couraee, young man. What if you are 
but an humole and obscure apprentice— a poor 
neglected orphan — a scoff and byword to the 
thoughtless and gay, who despise virtue in rags 
because of its tatters ? Have you an intelligent 
mind, all untutored though it maybe? Have 
you a virtuous aim, a pure desire, an honest heart, 
and do you live in the fear of God ? Depend 
upon it^ one of these days you will be wanted. 

The time may be long deferred. You may 
grow to manhood, and may even reach your 
prime ere the call is made ; but virtuous aims, pure 
desires, and honest hearts, are too few and sacred 
not to be wanted. Your virtues shall not always 
wrap you about as with a mantlo ; obscurity shall 
not idwajs yeil you from the multitude. Be 
chivalrio m vour combat with circumstances. Be 
ever active^ nowever small may be your sphere of 
action. It will surdy enlarge with every moment^ 
and your influence will have constant increase. 

Work on, for surdy you will be wanted, and 
then comes your reward. Lean upon the sacred 
Terity, ** I haye never seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor hiiB seed begging bread." Never despair ; for 
the lives of eood men abundantly testify, that 
often when the douds are the blackest, and the 
tempest is fiercest, and hope is fiuntesl^ a '' still 
small voice " will be heard saying, *' Come hither 
—you are wanted," and all your ijowers will find 
abundant employment, and .a wider sphere in 
Gh>d's service. 

Therefore take heart, young man, for, ere 
long, you will be wanted. 



OuB Blood.— The liquid of the blood is 
colourless, and its red appearance is due to the 
presence of innumerable Httle bodies floating in it, 
which are so small that three millions of them 
are contained in a drop which may be suspended 
on the point of a needle. These corpuscles are 
sacs filled with a compound substance, and it has 
been ascertained what both the film of the sac 
and its contents are composed ofl Each one of 
these little bodies has its own life. They are 
formed, and grow, and die ; and it is calculated 
that nearly 20 millions perish at every pulsation 
of the heart. 
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A WIND-STORM IN AMERICA. 

While at Washington, I first witnessed the wind- 
storm, which is common in that country. It is 
peculiar — sometimes awful. The morning had 
been hot, and the skj fiiir ; I had been to the 
Senate, and was now resting and writing in mj 
chamber. Quietly the soft and refreshing breezes 
went down ; a haze came over the sun, so that it 
shone as behind a gauze curtain. Every noise was 
stilled, except that of the frog, which was un- 
pleasantly audible. The sky got silently darker 
and darker; the atmosphere became oppressive, 
and not a breath of air was felt. 

Suddenly, in the distance, you would see 
things in commotion j and, while everything was 
yet quiet about you, you might hear the distant roar- 
ing of the wind. Then the cattle run away to their 
best shelter ; then the mother calls on her heed- 
less children, and the housewife flies from story to 
story, to close her windows and shutters against 
the entrance of the coming foe. Now the dust, 
taken up in whirlwinds, would come flying along 
the roads ; and then would come the gust of wind 
which would make everything tremble, and set 
the doors, windows, and trees flying, creaking 
and crashing around you. You would expect the 
torrent to fall and to roll; but no, there was 
neither rain nor thunder. It was wind, and wind 
alone ; and it wanted nothing to increase its 
power on the imagination. It raged for a few 
minutes, and then passed as suddenly away, 
leaving earth and sky as tranquil and as fair as it 
found them. It is not easy to account for this 
very sudden destruction and restoration of an 
equilibrium in Nature. The phenomenon, how- 
ever, supplies a fine illustration of some striking 
passages in Holy Scripture. a. b. 



"I AM A LOST MAN." 

These were the last words of Bugeaud, Marshal of 
France, and Duke of Islay. When he uttered 
them he was just closing a brilliant, many would 
say a useful life. He had led vast armies to battle. 
He had governed extensive states. He had been 
conspicuous in the councils of his nation. The 
President of France made anxious visits to his 
death-chamber. The stem Cavaignac wept as he 
looked upon the dissolving frame of his old com- 
rade ; and the convention was profoundly affected 
when the news of his death was announced. With 
all this accumulation of honour he was, by his own 
confession, "a lost man." How mournful the 
contrast between the glory of his life, and the deep 
gloom of its dose ! 

From the same source we learn that Bugeaud 
had a pious mother. In the history of his event- 
ful life, this seems to have been the only quarter in 
which a good influence was exerted upon his heart. 
His mother's voice alone warned him of his danger, 
and spoke to him of eternity ; all other influences 



led him astray. In the camp he heard of God 
only in blasphemy. In civil hfe he saw nothing 
but a desperate struggle for earthly place and 
power. In the saloons of Paris he heard wit 
mocking and philosophy denouncing the rehgion 
of his youth. The quiet voice that had warned 
him and prayed with him was, alas for him ! over- 
^me and lost in the midst of these babbling 
voices of the world. 

In the hour of death, however, these voices die 
awav and are forgotten. The acclamations of a 
world could not have made the &Uing pulse of 
Bugeaud beat faster. Other tones were in his 
ears ; for the accents we will not listen to when 
they admonish us, we are often forced to listen to 
when they accuse. The dying moments are often 
the time of resurrection for abused privileges and 
neglected gifts. They stalk forth from the " burial- 
places of memory," to foreshadow our doom, and 
convince us of its undeniable justice. 

Thus we explain that fearful expression which 
fell from the dying warrior. He heeded a voice 
which he had long neglected and forgotten. Across 
the waste of years, and through the storm of battle 
it comes, clear and distinct, upon his fSuling ear. 
It asks for the fruit of early counsel. It seeks for 
the result of pious care and zeal. One compre- 
hensive gh&nce over his life satisfies the man that 
he has wasted it. His own conscience condemns 
him. In this he knows that he but anticipates 
the sentence of God, and he sinks into deat^ "a 
lost man." 

The lesson of this sad incident is easily read. 
It is only another instance of the ease with which 
carelessness can turn our best blessings into curses. 
A mother's love and a mother's pious care are 
inestimable gifts of God*s mercy. Indifference 
and impenitence can nuike them causes of our 
deeper condemnation, and so change the soft 
voice that sung our infancy to sleep, that it will 
haunt our dying pillow with accusations that we 
can neither gainsay nor resist. h. g. 2. 



EENEST WILTON; 

OB, asTnsa ov nr litb. 

By the Author of " Dora Selwtn." 



Ohaptxb XXIV.—A Little Talk with vx 
Bbabebs. 

EsimsT might fairly be said to be getting on now 
in life. He was rismg both in the amount of his 
salary, and in the good opinion of his employer ; 
and he had a reasonable prospect before him of 
being able to earn all that was needful for his 
daily wants, and a considerable surplus besides. 
This was the result, under Gk)d's blessing, of hii 
own industry. For fortunate as Ernest had been 
in meeting with a master like Mr. Hunter, yon 
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must not suppose that he would have retained his 
situation if he had not filled it well. No, he had 
had to work, and work diligently too, for the 
reward which he had obtained. 
j Some errand boy, or apprentice, who is read- 

ing our magazine, is perhaps wishing that he could 
succeed as Ernest did. Well, supposing you 
have health, strength, and abilities, why should 
not you ? Why should not you gain an honest 
hyelihood, and rise to a respectable station in 
society ? 

But then you must be willing to labour if you 
would reap ; you must be ready to toil if you 
would thrive. You must be thoroughly in 
earnest. Whatsoever your hand finds to do, you 
must do it with your might. You must have 
all your senses and energies about you, and you 
must be prompt and industrious. For life is full 
of duties and activities. Only it is not so much 
the multipUcity of employments, as the want of 
system in them, which so often leaves them half 
finished, or badly done, or not done at all. Dr. 
Adam Clarke says that the old proverb about 
having " too many irons in the fire," is an inju- 
rious falsehood. " Have all in," he adds, " shovel, 
and tongs, and poker, only keep them going." 
But then to do this you must study good arrange- 
ment, and you must be punctual in the observ- 
ance of it. You must be like John Wesley, who, 
in the midst of his numerous arrangements, used 
to say, " I am always in haste, but never in a 
hurry." 

And if you would get on in life you must 
also be persevering. What poor success is theirs 
who want steadiness in the execution of their 
plans t On the other hand, what will not a reso- 
lute, patient, and perpetual course of industry 
accomplish ? Burgh mentions a merchant, who, 
at first setting out, opened and shut his shop for 
BeyeraJ days together without selhng goods to the 
value of a penny, but who, by the force of appli- 
cation for some years, rose at last to a handsome 
fortune. " But I have known many," he adds, 
** who had a variety of opportunities for settling 
themselves comfortably in the world, yet who, 
through lack of steadiness to carry any scheme to 
perfection, sank from one degree of wretchedness 
to another, without the least hope of ever getting 
above distress and want." 

So you see, that in order to succeed, it is 
necessary, not only to begin well, but to keep on 
vrell. Little by Uttle, day by day, nay, hour by 
hour^ you must continue your commonplace 
efforts, doing the same thing over and over again, 
and staying at your post through rain and sun- 
Bhine, through heat and cold, through fatigue and 
weariness. Here it is that so many young people 
fail. They work by "fits and starts," They give 
way to indolence and carelessness. They soon 
become tired and discontented, and want a change. 
And they are like the rolling stone, *' they gather 
no moss." 

Well, this chapter is more like a lecture than 



a story. I meant it to be so. I knew that you 
could not read about Ernest's endeavours to make 
his way in the world without having some desire 
excited in your mind to tread in liis steps. (At 
least, if this is not the case, I have been a very 
poor historian.) And I was anxious you should 
clearly understand that it was neither ** chance," 
nor "luck," which had ^Isced Ernest in his pre- 
sent position J but that it was his own industry, 
crowned with God's blessing, which had enabled 
him thus to " get on in life." Yes, dear reader, 
it is the hand of the diligent which "maketh 
rich," and which " shall bear rule ;** it is the man 
diligent in his business who " shall stand before 
kings," and not before moan men. 



Chaptbe XXV.— Eenbst Resists Temptation. 

Getting on in life is getting to be rich, then ? 
In one sense it is, but not in the best and the 
highest sense. " For a good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and loving favour rather 
than silver and gold." And "a little that a 
righteous man hath is better than the riches of 
many wicked." Nor ought we to forget the ex- 
treme folly of him who " layeth up treasure for 
himself, but is not rich toward God." Certainly, 
Ernest Wilton's biography would never have 
been written had he not made progress in some- 
thing else besides getting money. 

Ernest had been carefully brought up by pious 
parents. Erom a child he had known the Holy 
Scriptures, and had been trained in the way in 
which he should go. His father, while he lived, 
had taken great pains with his boy. He had not 
only given him an excellent situation, but he had 
made, as far as he could, a iriend and companion 
of him ; so that Ernest was more thoughtful and 
intelligent than most are at his age. At the same 
time he was a thorough " boy," with a good flow 
of spirits, and a keen appetite for enjoyment.* 
Mr. Wilton had always endeavoured to guard his 
children against temptations to unlawful plea- 
sures, by furnishing them with the means of 
innocent ones. Music, books, gardening, chemi- 
cal experiments, researches in natural history, 
and kindred occupations, had pleasantly filled up 
Ernest's spare time, and had given him a distaste 
for low and frivolous company, and conversation. 

Bat Ernest had no longer a kind and judicious 
father to advise and control him. Besides, he 
had now gone out into the world, where each one 
is in a great measure forced to act for himself. 
His future course of life, and his future associates, 
depended therefore mainly upon his X)wn choice. 
And what was Ernest's choice ? Do you remem- 
ber what is said about Moses when he was oome 
to years? "He refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh's daughter, choosing rather to suffer- 
affliction with the people of 6k)d than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season." Now that was 
■Ernest's decision. He resolved that the Gk>d of 
his fathers should be his God ; and that he would 
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be his faithful soldier and servant until his life's 
^nd. 

Of course such a determmation as this was 
not always maintained without difficulty. At 
home he nad ereiy encouragement, and so he had 
from Mr. Hunter ; but mixing, as he was obliged 
to do occasionally, with other boys and yoimg 
men, he was exposed to some ridicule and opposi- 
tion from them. But Ernest stood firm. 

There was one youth named Harry Davis, 
who had been a schoolfellow of Ernest's, and who 
tried very hard to persuade him to share in the 
follies and the questionable amusements in which 
he himself indulged. He met him near the 
theatre about this time, and as they stopped to 
speak to each other, Harry invited mm to go to 
the play that evening, and offered to treat hmi. 

Ernest quietly declined. 

<< What is there to hinder you ?" said Harry ; 
** anything particular to do this evening ?*' 

'* Not more than usual," said Ernest ; ** I am 
always busy with my books, you know, after tea, 
and I am going to a lecture on history at eight." 

'* My dear fellow, you will be moped to death 
if you keep on like that. As if your head was not 
stuffed full of histoiT already ! Come, now, throw 
such things aside for once, and give yourself a 
little recreation. *A11 work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.' There are two or three of us— 
a steady set I assure you — ^who will join to have a 
little early supper at my lodgings to-night, and 
there will be a knife and fork and a chair for you. 
You muH come ; I shan't take any denial." 

^ Then you must leave it behind you," said 
Ernest, good-humouredly, ''for I have already 
given it. I am much obliged to you for your kind 
intentions, but I really cannot accept your in- 
vitation." 

"What! are you afraid your mother will 
grumble at you if you come P" said Harry. " Are 
' you always obliged to tell her where you are 
going, and what you are doing?" 

•* I am not *o6%«dI,' " answered Emesi^ ** but I 
never have occasion to make a secret of what I do.** 

*' Catch me letting my mother know all my 
affairs !" said Harry. ** I should think I was 'green' 
if I tied myself to her apron-strings like that. Ton 
Teally should be more oi a man, Wilton, at your age, 
and not coddle yourself up at home so with your 
mother and sisters. I don't mean to say a word 
against them," he added, seeing a rising flush on 
Ernest's cheek ; " indeed, I liave the greatest pos- 
sible respect for Mrs. Wilton ; but then women 
are not competent judges of our concerns ; they 
look at eveiything frt>m their own limited range, 
and that is the reason they don't understand 
things. Why, I recollect, when I first went to 
bathe, how mghtened my mother used to be $ she 
was always sure I should be drowned some dEty, 
and eaten uj^by the fishes." 

Ernest tnUed, for he remembered similar soli- 
citude having been manifested about himself. 

" Now you wiU come, won'tyouP" said Harry, 



returning to his original subject ; *' it is only for 
onoe, you know, and if you don't like it, you need 
not repeat it." 

'* No, thank you," said Ernest, " I never go to 
such places." 

"But you ought to go," replied Harry, "in 
order to form your own opinion of them. Ton 
should not condemn from hearsay. Common- 
sense teaches us to test things for ourselves." 

« Common-sense teaches me," said Ernest, 
'* that it b not necessary to take a draught of 
poison before I can assure myself that it is poison." 

"Poison!" repeated Harry; "there is no 
in the case." 
'es, there is," said Ernest ; ** one is poison 
for the body, and the other is poison for the 
mind ; that is all the difference." 

"Now, Wilton, don't use such strong expres- 
sions. If s so narrow-minded, so iUiberal, to talk 
in that style." 

*< It is the style of the Bible I think," said 
Ernest, colouring. 

" Onie Bible ! " exclaimed Harry, openine his 
eyes to their utmost extent ; " I hope — you don't 
mean — surely, my dear fellow, you are not allow- 
ing yourself to be influenced by just what the 
parsons tell you." 

" I was not speaking about ministers, but about 
the Bible itself^" answered Ernest. 

"Oh, the Bible is all very well in its way," 
said Harry ; " I admire some parts of it exceed- 
ingly, and think them very fine ; but as to swal- 
lowing the whole of it» why, it is impossible for 
that to be done by any man of sense and reflection. 
But this is neither the place nor the time for 
arguixig such matters, Wilton ; we will talk them 
over ifyou like when you come to my lodging." 

" No," said Emes^ steadily, " I have no wish 
to argue with you about these things. My own 
mind is quite made up about them, and — ^you will 
excuse my saying it — I do not think that you 
really care about them." 

"Erank and outspoken as you always were!" 
said Harry ; "but I don't know but what I like 
you all tiie better for it Good-bye^ old fellow ; I 
shall expect you to-night^ mind." 

Ernest laid his hand on Harry'sarm. " Will ^ou 
let me say, Davis, once for all, thatlcanhave nothing 
to do with you or your friends ; I mean in the way 
of companionship. I shall always be glad to render 
you any service in my power. But two cannot waft 
together, unless they are agreed ; and as I mean to 
wuk henceforth in the narrow way, we must part, 
unles s yo u will go with me. 1 1 wish you would." 

"What nonsense you do talk!" exclaimed 
Harry, half angrily, half laughingly. " You have 
shut yourself up with a parcel of weak-minded, 
bigoted people, until you are quite infected with 
their Methodism, and hardly dare to breathe 
freely. So I suppose you must stiU go to church 
wiUi the old women, and read your Bible like a 
boy. Only it is a pity that such a fine 
as you are should be such a nulkBop !" 
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[KKNEST WILTON EXPOSTULATING WITH HAERT.] 



"Ah, well," said Ernest, "those who have felt 
the truth of religion, and know what it is, are not 
to be turned from it by a laugh." 

So they parted ; the gay, smart-looking Harry, 
with his cigar in his mouth, and the quiet^ 
thoughtful Ernest, with his clear, open brow and 
guileless heart. Which of the two was the most 
manly P The one who was free to serve Qod and 
to serve his fellow-creatures, and who was not 
afraid to act out his convictions boldly ; or the 
one who was a slave to the world and to his own 
passions, and who stifled the voice of conscience, 
rather than encounter a sneer, or a contemptuous 
word ? 

Ernest had certainly acquired true manliness 
of character, for he was not to be turned from 
the path of duty by the ridicule and sarcasm of 
others. And it needs no small degree of bravery 
in a young person to be proof against a "laugh." 



*<I have often," said a British admiral, "fear- 
lessly £&ced the cannon's mouth, expecting to be 
shivered to pieces the next moment ; but when I 
saw the finger of scorn pomting at me—* There 
goes a saint !' I have shrtuik like a coward." 



Ohaptbe XXVL— "Mabtha thb Second." 

"And now, mother," said Ernest, flinging himself 
back in the easy-chair at the close of a brief family 
consultation; "and now, mother, there is one 
thing that I have quite decided upon." 

" What is that ?" asked Mrs. Wilton, smiling. 

" We must have a servant, mother ; yes, indeed 
we must." 

A slieht pause followed. 

"Well, I hardly know what to say about that, 
Ernest. You have a very excellent salary, cer- 
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tainlj, but then we must not be in a hurry, on that 
account) to increase oar expenses ; you ought to 
be saving money now ; and we have really done 
very well hitherto without a servant." 

Mrs. Wilton was never likely to err from want 
of caution ; she was sure to look at a subject in all 
its bearings before she pronounced a positive 
opinion respecting it. 

" Oh no, we will not have a servant at pre- 
sent," exclaimed Lizzie, in her usual impulsive 
manner; ''we are muoh happier in this small 
house by ourselves thaa we should be if we had 
a strange girl amongst us, and indeed, there is not 
any room for her, she would always be knocking 
herself against somebod(y^ !" 

« Like mistress lik« maid, then, I suppose," 
said Ernest, in an amwed tone, for Lizzie was 
.proverbial in the &ndly for her abrupt move- 
ments, and for her ftwlftward encounters with the 
other inmates. 

*' Oh, I dam't mind being laughed at," said 
Lizzie, and her mevry face confirmed the truth of 
her words, " because I know I am right ; we are 
better without a servant than we should be with 
•one. I am sure we manage very nicely as it is ; 
the house is exceedingly clean and tidy, though I 
say it that should not say it ; and if J do not 
complain of the work, I cannot see that anybody 
else nas occasion to do so." 

"Yes, they have," said Ernest, "and that 
•chiefly for your sake, Lizzie. Mother," he con- 
tinued, "don't you think that we ought to have 
some help now ? Lizzie should have more time 
for herself. If she does not choose to teach as 
Agatha does, she is not too old yet to learn ; and 
I should like her to go on again with her music 
and German ; it is such a pity that she should 
not be equal to other girls in these things." 

"But, Ernest, we cannot afford it?" said 
Xizzie. 

" We can, indeed," said Ernest, " or I should 
not have proposed it. There is no advantage, 
you know, in my earning so much more money 
imless we try to make a good use of it ; and I 
had always settled it in my own mind, that as 
soon as ever I got the means, we would engage a 
girl to do the rough part of the house-work, so as 
to release you a Uttle." 

After some further deliberations, Ernest 
carried his point, as he had all along intended to 
do. Perhaps he had not much real difficulty to 
overcome, for the inclinations of his mother and 
sisters were already on his side ; and when they 
were convinced that there was no extravagance in 
the plan, and that Ernest's income fully justified 
them in it, they had not of course any reason for 
withholding their consent. 

It was quite an event in their quiet lives to 
think of having a servant once more, although I 
am afraid you will not entertain a very existed 
idea even then of their circumstances, when you 
hear what a small, inexperienced little maid came 
to fill their situation. 



When we are in want of anything, it often 
happens that some one unexpectedly offers to 
supply that want. It was so in this instance, for 
the very next day after the preceding conversation, 
and while Lizzie was wondering how they could 
best meet with a suitable domestic, Martha, their 
own old servant, called to see them, and told 
them of her wish to get a place for her eldest 
girl. She was only about eleven or twelve years 
old, but she was tall and stout for her age, and 
very handy and willing, her mother said, and 
thoroughly good-tempered. So what could they 
do better than try the little damsel for them- 
selves? It would be so nice to have one of 
Martha's children ; she would, they knew, have 
had excellent training at home ; and her ''youth- 
fulnesa" was a fault that would every day mend 
itself. 

Aoeordingly, " Martha the Second," as Ernest 
styled her, or " Patty" as she was generally called, 
took Lizzie's former place in the little household ; 
where she became, in the course of time, as good 
and as faithful a servant as her mother had heen 
before her, and that is saying not a little in her 
praise. 

• • • • • 

We must leave it to our next chapter to ex- 
plain why these asterisks are placed here. 



THE SECRET OF RAPID CALCU- 
LATION. 

By Pbopessos Db MonaAir. 
The following course of exercises is recommended 
for the attainment of rapidity in calculation. 

1. Supposing you are able to count with suf- 
ficient rapidity backwards and forwards, by single 
units, you should then learn to count backwards 
and forwards by twos, by threes, by fours, up to 
tens ; beginning with different numbers. As in 3, 
7, 11, 15, 19, etc. ; 61, 57, 53, 49, 45, etc. ; 2, 6, 
10, 14, etc. No reiteration should be allowed ; it 
should not be " 3 and 4 make 7," ** 7 and 4 make 
11," etc., but simply 3, 7, 11. etc. If there be 
difficulty, take your own time, but do not repeat 
any single word, except one which expresses a 
result. 

2. The next exercise is the formation of the 
defect of a lesser number from a greater, when 
that defect does not exceed nine. The manner in 
which it should be done is, by some friend giving 
the lesser number, and the units only of the 
greater ; you, the learner, have to supply for your- 
self the tens which should be in the greater, so 
that the defect may not exceed nine. Thus, 
having 56, and seeing 4, the exercise consists in 
learning immediately to supply both the 8 in ** 56 
and 8 make 64," and also the 6 tens, which, as it 
will turn out, are always to be carried. To per- 
formi this exercise by itself, write down any line of 
figures, as 7126605832417. Make examples, by 
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taking the two first figures (71) for the lesser, and 
the next (2) for the units of the greater ; then the 
second and third (12), and the fourth (6), and so 
on. The process, then, is to make out as rapidly 
as possible, 71 and 1 are 72 ; 12 and 4 are 16 ; 26 
^nd are 26 ; 66 and 4 are 70 ; 60 and 5 are 65 ; 
5 and 3 are 8, etc. 

3. The multiplication table is now to be learnt, 
up to nine times nine at least, but not in the com- 
mon way. Of all the drawbacks upon rapidity of 
<x)mputation, none is so great as the common 
habit of reproducing in regular form the assertion 
^*8 times 7 are 56,** every time that 8 and 7 are 
seen, and multiplication is known to be coming. 
Tlie exercise we now speak of consists in stating 
instantly the product of two digits as soon as 
ihey are seen. Take a line of figures as before, 
and learn to repeat rapidly the product of every 
pair, without namine either of the pair — 
72698437718. The following products are to be 
caught instantly, 14, 12, 64, 72, 32, 12, etc., not 
« 7 times 2 are 14,** " 2 times 6 are 12," etc. One 
advantage of this process will be, that you will 
become equally habituated to the products, 
whether the greater factor be seen first or the 
leeaer. 

4. The next thing to be acquired is, the 
formation of a product increased by a given digit, 
•or a given digit by a product, instantiy, without 
repetition of the factors and addend. Instead of 
*<4 times 8 are 32 and 3 are 35,*' 4, 8, and 3 
should suggest 4x8-i-3, or 4 + 8X8, as re- 
<ruired. If rows of figures be taken again, and if 
me exercise be repeated on each three figures con- 
aecutively, slowly at first, if necessary, but keeping 
strictly to the rule of allowing no additional 
words to be either articulated or thought of, it 
will not be found very difficult to make the re- 
sults come as readily as those of the simple multi- 
plication table. Thus, taking 62987401328, the 
-object is to arrive rajiidly at 21, 26, 79, etc., or 
6x2-1-9, 2x9 + 8, 9X8 + 7, etc., and also 
At 24, 47, 65, ete., or 6 + 2X9, 2 + 9x8, 
9 + 8x7, etc. 

5. Gnie next process is to catch the result of 
the preceding process, and to add it to another 
:figure, naming the first result oidy, and none of 
its constituents. Thus, taking the last line of 
^gures, the exercise consists in learning to form 
rapidly, " 21 and 8, 29,** « 26 and 7, 33,** " 79 and 
4, 83,*' and so on; arising from (6 X2 + 9) +8; 
(2 X 9 + 8) + 7, etc., the reason of the distinc- 
tion between the two addends being, that the first 
of them will be a carried figure, and therefore re- 
tained in the memory while the other is on the 
paper. In the same way it should be done when 
the carried figure is put first, which, in the pre- 
ceding row, would require the rapid formation of 
32, 81, 69, etc., or (6 -+-2X9) +8j (2 + 9x8 
+ 7, etc. 

6. The next of these exercises resembles that 
in (2^, only that the smaller number is formed as 
in (4). A product increased by a digit is to be 



taken from a number, of which the unit's place is 
before the operator, while the ten's is to be sup- 
plied as wanted, to make the defect not exceed 9. 
Thus, out of 7861 is to be instantly suppUed, " 62 
and 9 make 71,** or7x8 + 6istobe made up to 
the next number that ends with 1. 

Thus, from the row of figures 79812563 is to 
be rapidly formed "71 and 0, 71;'' "73 and 9, 
82 ;" " 10 and 5, 15 j" and so wl 

7. The last process is the inversion of (5), 
namely, finding the quotient and remainder of 
tens and units divided by a single digit. But this 
should be practised without repeating, as in ^* 8 in 
59, 7 times and 3 over ;" it should l^ at most " 8 
in 59, 7 and 3.*' A row of figures may be used 
for practice, as in the preceding cases. 

As soon as these seven rules become as familiar 
as counting, so soon, and no sooner, is the 
drudgery of computation annihilated. These are 
the steps by which the calculator walks ; and, let 
his journey be in what direction it may, no single 
pace can be anything but one or another of the 
preceding. What I have said may seem difficult 
and rather dry reading, but if you want to be 
" quick at figures'* (and in all ranks of life we find 
the need of this), you must not be alarmed at the 
learned aspect of my paper. 



EARLY RISING. 

Few ever lived to a great age, and fewer still 
ever became distinguished, who were not in the 
habit of early rising. You rise late, and of course 
get about your business at a late hour, and 
everything goes wrong all day. Franklin says 
that " he who rises late may trot all day, and not 
have overtaken his business at night.** Dean 
Swift avers, that " he never knew any man come 
to greatness and eminence who lay in bed of a 
morning." 

I believe that, with other degeneracies of our 
days, history will prove that late rising is a pro- 
minent one. In the fourteenth century, the shops 
in Paris were universally open at four in the 
morning ; now, not till long after seven. Then, 
the king of France dined out at eight o'clock in 
the morning, and retired to his chamber at the 
same hour in the evening. In the time of Henry 
III., seven in the morning was the fiuhionable 
breakfast hour, ten the dinner hour. In the time 
of Elizabeth, the nobility, &shionables, and stu- 
dents, dined at eleven o'clock, and supped between 
five and six in the afternoon. 

Bufibi^ gives us the historr of his writings in 
a few words. " In my youth I was very fond 
of sleep ; it robbed me of a great deal of my 
time ; but my poor Joseph (his servant) was of 
great service in enabling me to overcome it. I 
promised to give Joseph a crown every time that 
he would make me get up at six. Next morn- 
ing he did not fiEul to wake me and to torment 
me, but he only received abuse. The next day 
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after lie did the same, with no better socdesB; 
and I was obliged to confess at noon that I had 
lost my time. I told him that he did not know 
how to manage his business ; he ought to think of 
my promise, and not mind my threats. The day 
following he employed force ; I begged for indul- 
gence, I bid him begone, I stormed, but Joseph 
persisted. I was therefore obliged to comply ; 
and he was rewarded erery day for the abuse 
which he suffered at the moment when I awoke, 
by thanks, accompanied with a crown, which he 
received about an hour after. Yes, I am indebted 
to poor Joseph for ten or a dozen of the volumes 
of my works." 

Frederick 11., of iPrussia, even after age and 
infirmities had increased upon him, gave strict 
orders never to be ailowed to sleep later than 
four in the morning. 

Peter the Great, whether at work in the docks 
at London as a ship-carpenter, or at the anvil as 
a blacksmith, or on the throne of Russia^ always 
rose before daylight. "I am," says he, "for 
making my life as long as I can, and ^therefore 
sleep as little as possible." 

Doddridge makes the following striking and 
sensible remarks on this subject: — ''I will here 
record the observation which I have found of 
great use to myself, and to which I may say that 
the production of this work (Commentary on the 
New Testament), and most of my other writings, 
is owing, namely, that the difference between rising 
at five and at seven o'clock in the morning, for the 
space of forty years, supposing a man to go to 
bed at the same hour at night, is nearly equivalent 
to the addition of ten years to a man's life." 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

OOTOBEB. 

Take up, and store away in a warm, dry place 
geraniums, salvias, and fdohsias. The leaves should 
be plucked oS, and the roots buried in silver sand 
or ashes. Plant out the seedlings sown in August 
for spring fiowermg; remove potted chrysanthe- 
mums into the house. Shrubs may be transplanted ; 
suckers of the rose, hlac, and other trees are to be 
taken ; wall trees, goosebenv and currant bushes 
must be pruned and trainea; evergreens require 
trimming, and box-edging may be planted. 



THINGS WORTH KNOWING 

ABOUT THE DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS. 

Winged and Plumed Seeds. — On a fine breezy 
October day, if you are in Hie middle of a pasture or 
stubble-fielc^ you may often see a cloud of plumed 
seeds of the dandeuon, groundsel, ragwort, and 
thistle sweep by, to be left;, by the first lull in the 
wind, on some fitting place for their future growth. 
Then the winged seeds of the ash, or sycamore, 
come whirling past, to be caught by the next hedge 
or thicket ; and many others are flying about, some 
of them, as the seeds of the different kinds of 
mosses, so small that they are invisible to us. 



Vegetable GANK0N8.^In walking along & 
sheltered ditch-bank during October, we may hear 
frequent little cracklings or reports. They are pro- 
duced by the discharge of numberless Httle vege- 
table cannons, if we may so term them, which are 
shooting seedis in all directions. These are the 
seed-vessels of the touch-me-not, and of the 
various species of oardamine, or cuckoo flowers, aS 
of which are famished wim strong springs. As 
soon as the seeds are perfectly ripe, these sprinp 
act, suddenly burst open the cases, and throw tn& 
seeds to a considerable distance. 

Hooked Seeds. — ^The seeds of many other 
plants, which are neither winged, nor famished 
with plumes, ^ nor inclosed in spring cases, are 
curiously provided with multitudes of little hoob. 
If a person, or a bird, or any other animal, go near 
these, they become covered with them, and thus 
they are carried about here and there tiU brushed 
off by accident. This is the case with bedstraw, 
agrimony, and burdock : and an individual has been 
known, after an fiutumnal ramble, to convey these 
seeds about his coat for upwards of twenty nmes, and 
thus give rise to a crop of these plants whore they 
had never been seen oefore. 

BmDS ARE Seed-sowees. — ^The seeds of other 
plants are indosed in berries, whic^ form the 
winter food of birds. The stones or kernels of 
many of these pass, through the bodies of birds, 
without beine in the slightest degree injured; so 
that they are oy this means widely distributed over 
the whole country, and deposited in places fitted 
for the growth of the future plant. 

"YET THERE IS ROOM!" 

GoUE ! weary wanderer, come 

From haunts of care and gloom ; 
A glorious feast is spread to-day ; 
Thy name is called— the call obey; 
Gome to the banquet — why delay ? 

" Yet there is room I" 
Gome I youthful pil^rrim, come 

In all thy fresh, nch bloom ; 
Strength for life's warfare thou wilt ne^d. 
For arduous toil, for lofty deed ; 
Gome ! while in winning tones we plead 

" Yet there is room ! 

Gomel trembling sinner, come. 

Let joy thine heart illume ; 
A Savioui^s welcome full and free, 
A robe of gladness waits for thee ; 
Flinetothe winds thy fears I for see 

"Yet there is room I" 
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Chapteb X— The Milkman's Stobt. 

"WsLiil suppose you have heard the news by 
this time ?" said the good-humoured, chatty, old 
milkman, as he rested his can on the floor, and 
then held out his hand to Lucy for the jug. 

«* What news ?" asked Lucy. " We are so out 



of the world here that ire don't hear of anything 
that goes on in the Tillage until it is two or three 
days old. What has happened now? Is any 
thing the matter ?** 

*' Matter enough," said the old milkman, 
" You knew Eliz» Bennett, didn't you P" 

" Yes," answered Lucy, quickly, "what about 
her?" 

" Why, she has just been taken off to prison 
for steahng, that's all!" 

** To prison !" exclaimed both the girls together. 

•*Are you quite sure of it?" added Lucy, 
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gazing at him, as she mechanically set the jug 
on the table. 

"Quite sure, for I saw the constable drive 
away with her in the cart. It's a sad job for such 
a young thing as she is, but I cannot say that I 
am much surprised at it, for I never thought that 
she would come to any good. She used to be a 
steady, weU-bebaved girl, but after she lost her 
mother she got into idle ways, and among bad 
companions, for her father never looked after her, 
and perhaps he couldn't have done much if he 
had ; an4 now he's been gone these three years, 
come Michaelmas, and she has been growing 
worse and worse ever since." 

"But what has she been stealing?" inter- 
rupted Lucy, whose curiosity would not allow her 
to listen patientij to any more of the old milk- 
man's introduot(»y remarks. 

** Well, yen know Mrs. Palmer's, that great 
white house <m the other side of the green, netr 
the parsonage ?"* 

" Oh yei," Mid Lucy, "Eliza had aH <^e fim 
collars aiid slaevai to iron iae the young ladMi 
there, «fUr ICii. Martin gam «p waahuig and 
clear-stnoldiig, and went to live with hmt son. 
She ironed besnftifid^, did Eliza. And was it 
their thingB that the took ?" 

" Not thcne wmi of things," said the old men, 
"they would not hsro been of much use to her; 
beside^i Ab knew tiMBj ooold have traced tiwoi 
directjj. No, no, it waa rings, and bracelets, and 
some TaloaUe old gdd oain, that she neiade off 
with It last, tkongh it la said that (or a long tiine 
past ahe and the oo^ have purloined whatever 
they ooold lay their hiands upon. Tea, and sugar, 
and butler, and meat, and poultry, and all kinds 
of eatables, have been smuggled out of the house 
by SUiB, and either kept for her own use, or sold 
to other people who wore no bottsr principled than 
heii^." 

^But the rings and braeelets,'* said AHoe, 
"how could she get at them? She was not em- 
ployed in the house.^ 

^Yes, she has been lately, it seems. The 
houtwmaid was maarried, you remember, in the 
sfiring, and Miss Palmer engaged a young girl in 
her place, a sort of fivourite, that had been 
brought up in one of her schools." 

"Oh, I know," said Lucy, "it was Ellen 
Green." 

"That is the name, sure enough," said the 
milkman. 

" Well, you Fee, this Ellen was not like a regu- 
lar servant, and there was more work than she 
could get through. She was a genteel-looking 
girl, and waited at table very nicely, but the 
' scrubbing and cleaning was too much for her, and 
so Eliza Bennett was had in once or twice a^week 
to do all that, and that is how she came to be in 
the ladies' bedrooms, you understand, and was 
able to help herself to their jewellery." 

^ " Ladies should not leave such things about," 
said Alice ; " it was putting temptation in the way 
of such a girl as Eliza." 



" But then they did not know the character 
she bears in the village, and she is so very pleasant 
and fair-spoken, and cook had said such a deal to 
them in praise of her, that it is no wonder they 
were deceived about her. They thought it was a 
charity to employ her as much as they could, for 
her grandmother'a sake, as well as for her own, 
for Eliza told them that the old woman was quite 
dependent upon, her." 

" And isn't she ?" said Lucy. " I fancied she 
was too rheumatic to earn aa^tJung now." 

" So she is," answeied the milkman, "but she 
has a nice little sum week^, that was left to her 
by the mistress that aha hved with for ao many 
years ; and her soa, that is a Iinendiaper, some- 
where,- and in a large way of hMincaa, scads her a 
few pounds every now and than, to make her more 
Qomfortable." 

"^What a shame of Xfiza totcH iQch&Ise- 
hoo^!" 

^< Ah, I am tJniA fUiriioode wen ae natunl to 
her as her daily Ibod,* laid the old asilkman ; 
^'efaa was aarcr over^moe aboai her word^,and 
whea a peieen taOi oaa story they am geaerally 
obliged to add half-a-dozen more ta comr i^ and 
that ii how the habit grows upon ^bem.*' 

" But how was it found oak that she hadtaken 
the thmgs ?" inquired Lae|^. 

"Why she parted with one of Ae rings toa 
pedlar who was going through the place, and he 
haj^ned to sell it again to a lady at 101116 dis- 
tance ; and that ]m^ knew the Jiim Palmers, 
and came on a riait to them ov^ laet "week— 
WMn't it curioue that she should be an aofoaint- 
ance of theirs ?— and so it wm all discovered !" 

"< Be sure your ain will find you oat,'" said 
Alice, in a low tone, rather to herecif thua to the 
others. 

The milkman, however, hccKl ker. ''Tou are 
right, my girl," he said ; " people's nnsdeeds are 
pvett^ certain to be brought home to theai, sooner 
or later ; and if s well that they an, or there's 
no telling to what lengths folks would go, nor 
what injury they might do to othera. That young 
housemaid, lor instance ; wcU, it is a mercy for 
her that Eliaa's bad practices ave put a atop to, or 
she would have been more entangled in them than 
she is." 

" You don't mean that Ellen has had anything 
to do with this affair ?" exclaimed Lucy, with a 
look of surprise and alarm. 

"Well, she has, and she hasn't, if you can 
make that out," was the reply. "She had no 
share in stealing the things, and indeed, she had 
no more idea than you had that Eliza would ever 
be so wicked as to rob the young ladies of their 
trinkets, but then she knew a good deal of her 
goings on down-stairs, and yet she kept her iongne 
still about them ; in fact, when her mistress onee 
suspected the cook, and questioned Ellen about 
it, she denied having ever seen anything in the 
kitchen, or in the cook's conduct, bat what im 
perfectly right and proper. Now, to help on a 
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thief in this maimer is, to' my mind, next door to 
being one yourself." 

** But why did she do so ?" said Lucy, "what 
was there to hinder her speakiug out to her mis^ 
tress P" 

*' She was afraid of Eliza, she said. It appears 
that, some time ago, she had the misfortune to 
break a valuable china jar, and Eliza, who was 
with her in the room when it acoidentaUy fell 
from her hand, persuaded her to lay the blame of 
it upon '* Dash," a pet dog in the family, who is 
rather misohievous in his habits. The silly girl 
did so ; and that gave Eliza a hold npon her, for 
whenever EUen remonstrated with her or with the 
cook, about their cheating of h«F mistress, Eliza 
threatened in her turn to toll how Elton had 
broken the jar, and then screened herself by a 
Ue." 

Lney coloured, for it reminded her how she 
had been under Eliza's isAnence, and migfht etill 
have been, but for Alice's timely advice and aid. 
She glanced towards AHee, but Alice was evi- 
dently thinking just then, not of her, but of 
Ellen. 

** Poor giri f" she laid, as the raflkman paused, 
" how miserable she must have been !" 

••No doubt of H," he said, "for she im'i 
hardened in bad ways, like Elisa ; she seems 
quiet and well-disposed enough herself, only she 
had not courage to do what was right. It will 
be a wanting to her, I should hope, as long as 
she lives." 

" I hope it will, indeed," said Alice, earnestly. 
^* How sorry I am for her, and for Eliza too !" 

"Oh, as for Eliza," replied the milkman, "she 
is rightly punit^hed ; she has only got what she 
richly deserved." 

** Perhaps not," said Alice, gently, "but if we 
all had only what we deserne, Mr. Brooks ? And 
we may hate the sin, while we yet feel for those 
who have sinned, you know." 

" That is exactly how my wife talks," said the 
old milkman, with a half smile. " But, dear me, 
I must be going, or she will have to send out the 
crier soon to see what has become of me. What 
a time you girls have kept me here talking !" 

With a merry shake of his head, the blithe 
old milkman took up his can, bade them ** 0ood 
afternoon," and departed. Mrs. Robinson's was 
the last house at which he called, so that he was 
seldom in a hurry when he arrived there, espe- 
cially if he had any " news" to communicate, as on 
the present occasion. Being a steady, respectable 
old man, and an xmole too of Jane the housemaid, 
the servants were generally idl owed to have a little 
chat with him, if they were in the kitchen when 
became. 

As he closed the door after him this afternoon, 
Lucy turned to Aliee and exclaimed — 

" Oh, Alice, I can never be thankful enough 
that you helped me to break off my acquaintance 
with Eliza Bennett. Nobody knows from what it 
may have preserved me. For without meaning 



it, or wittiout even being aware of it, I might 
easily have been drawn into some of her schemes, 
and then have lost my character, and have been 
ruined as she is ; yes, indeed, I might, for she 
somehow got such power over one, and I had not 
courage to say * No* to her. Oh, how mucii I 
owe to you, Alice !" And the tears stood in the 
warm-hearted Lucy's eyes. 

"You must look higher than me, Lucy, 
dear," replied Alice, with some emotion, "for we 
can never be of any use to each other, unless God 
gives us the desire as well as the opportunity to 
be so. But I am very glad that you have been 
kept from having aay more to do with Eliza, lor 
it would not be creditable now to have even jcmr 
name mixed up with hers ; because people will 
always believe the old proverb, and say that 
* Birds of a feather flock together.* " 

The kitchen-clock struck five. It really 
wanted ten minutes to the hour, for it was cook s 
fashion to have her time rather in advanee, in 
order to insure pmictnality ; and Alice, roused by 
the sound to a ree(^ection of her present duties, 
togk up her already filed tea-tray, and carried it 
up to the nursery, that all might be ready for fhe 
children, against their return from a drive wilh 
their mamma and papa ; while Lucy went off lo 
find Jane, that she might be the first to disclose 
to her the tidings which the milkmam had 
brought ; for Lucy was so fond of a gossip, that 
I fear she lost sight of Eliza's disgrace, and of her 
own narrow escape from harm, in her eagerness to 
relate something that was exciting and unex- 
pected. Before you blame her, my reader, ask 
yourself whether you have never done the same. 

Luey said her prayers as usual that night. 
Her tongue ran glibly over the words, " Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil," 
without her once thinking how kindly and how 
tenderly God had shielded her from danger. But 
Alice did not forget to thank her heavenly father 
for his goodness to her young companion ; and 
she asked that He would lead Lucy's feet into the 
safe and narrow way, and give her a heart to love 
and to serve Him. Ah ! we little know howmueh 
we are indebted to the prayers of others, for the 
grace whieh restarains and guides us. 



Ckapteb XX.^-How Alioe aiiKEP a Tkkat. 

" Oh, Alice !" exclaimed Master Charlie, as he 
came bounding into the nursery one morning, 
^ oh, Alice, we are going to have such a grand 
treat to-morrow! Now, you must guess what 
it is." 

" I am afraid I shall not be able to guess if it 
is something so very grand," said Alice, smiling, 
" but I will try. Are you going to spend the day 
at Aunt Emily's ?" 

« Oh, something better than that, Alice.** 
" Well, perhaps papa has bought a new paint- 
box for you P or a large picture-book ? or a roek- 
ing-horse ? Or we are to have the donkey-ohaise 
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and go to see old nurse, and drink tea irith her P 
Or papa will give you a row on the water ?'* 

^ut to each of these, and to several other 
suggestions, Oharlie shook his head, and said, 
**Ko, no, guess again, Alice;'* until Alice at 
leneth said that she was quite tired of guessing, 
ana that she would " give it up" now. 

" Oh, I was sure you would never guess it," 
said Charlie, delightedly, as he capered about the 
room, '* because it is quite a fresh treat, Alice, one 
that we have never had before. Mamma is going 
to take us to town in the carriage, and then we 
are to spend the rest of the day in some beautiful 
large gardens ; I forget what they are called, for 
it is such a dreadfully hard name ; but there are 
such a many wild beasts there, Alice, lions, and 
tigers, and bears, and all sorts of birds and 
snakes, and monkeys; and oh, I can't tell you 
what besides." 

** Oh, those are the Zoological Gardens," said 
Alice ; ** I have often heard about them." 

**Ye8, that is the hard word," said Charlie. 
'* Oh, I am so glad we are going, AHce ; it will be 
so nice to see all the wonderful animals that we 
have got in the picture-books. I have looked at 
them so often, that I am sure I shall know the 
real ones directly I come to them. Mind, Alice, 
I shall show you which is the elephant, when we 



Alice smiled at the little fellow's assumption 
of superior knowledge. 

*^ But am I going with you, Master Charlie ?" 
she said. 

"Yes, that you are, Alice, because I heard 
mamma tell papa so. She said she had been 
wanting to t&ke you there for a long time ; oh, 
ever since you wouldn't go to see something on 
the green when Lucy asked you to go. What 
was it, Alice ? and why wouldn't you go when 
Lucy asked you ?" 

"Because I could not, dear. 27ever mind 
about that now; but talk to me about to- 
morrow." 

"Ain't you glad you are going with us, 
Alice P" said the child. " It is a reward, mamma 
says, for your not going on the green with Lucy. 
Only if you really could not go, AHce, I don't 
see how it was so veiy good of you to stop away." 

"No more do I,' said Alice, laughing at 
Charlie's inability to reconcile the two state- 
ments, and yet not choosing to enlighten him any 
further on the subject. "I think the less that is 
said about my goodness the better; when are 
we ?" 

« To set off," she intended to add, but CharUe 
clung tenaciously to his point, and interrupted 
W with a vehement — 

"But you are good, Alice! Mamma told papa 
that you were. She said that she could always 
trust you, Alice, and that she could always believe 
just what you said ; and that you were quite a 
treasure to her, because you were so thoughtful 
and careful. And—" 



" Hush, darling !" said Alice, "you must not 
repeat to any one what you happen to hear in the 
parlour. Mamma would not like it, and it is not 
right." 

** But, Alice, surely I might tell you when it 
was about yourself P" 

" No, dear, that does not make any difference,*' 
said Alice, gravely. "If mamma wishes me to 
know anything she will tell me herself, or send a 
message to me about it. You know she will be 
obhged to mind what she says before you, if she 
finds that you go away and say it over again to 
somebody else.'* 

Charlie looked as grave as Alice for a minute, 
while he was listening to this nursery admonition^ 
and then his gravity vanished immediately, as his 
thoughts went back to the expected " grand treat/' 
and he was soon eagerly describing to Alice how- 
he should enjoy himself, and what he should take 
with him, on the morrow. 

It was not in accordance with human nature, 
that Alice should be otherwise than pleased with 
the commendation of herself, which she had in- 
advertently heard through the medium of little 
Charlie. Ves, it was very gratifying to her to be 
thus assured of the confidence which her mistress 
placed in her, and of the value which she attached 
to her services. It was not in vain, then, that 
she had struggled so hard to do her duty, and had 
persevered in a right course, even when her en- 
deavours had seemed to be unnoticed, or unappre- 
ciated ! 

In vain P oh no! it is never "in vain" that 
we strive to be faithful to our responsibiUties, and 
to go steadily on in that path which Gt>d, in His 
wisdom, has marked out for us. In due season 
we shall be sure to reap, if we &int not. If we 
let our light shine before men, they will see — ^not 
just at &st, perhaps, but certainly before vei|r 
long — our good works, and glorify our Eather 
which is in heaven. By patient continuance in 
well-doing, we shall increase in favour, both with 
Gtod and man. At least, this was the result of 
Alice's experience. 

Alice spent a delightful day at the Zoological 
Gkirdens, where Charlie fulfilled his promise of 
showing her the elephant ; and her pleasure was 
doubly sweetened to her by the thought of her 
mistress's approval of her past conduct. How 
kind it was of Mrs. Bobinson to make up to her 
the loss of not seeing the few wild beasts upon the 
green, by bringing her to this large and interesting 
exhibition of animals! And how different her 
real opinion of Alice had been at that tdme to 
what it appeared from the remarks which Lucy 
overheard ner addressing to cook ! 

You are perhaps tUnking that there should 
not have hem such apparent contradictions in 
Mrs. Bobinson's character, but that she ought to 
have been more open, and more easily understood 
by those around ner. Quite right, dear reader ; 
but if you recollect, I did not introduce h^r to 
you as a " model mistress ;*' X told you that she 
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was often inconsistent; and my hope is, tbat 
while I am fiuthfully sketching her portrait, you 
will avoid her failings, and imitate her yirtues. 



REDEEMING THE TIME. 

Bedeemh^g the time! To redeem, is to huj 
hack again ; to recover something that has heen 
lost, or parted with. A prisoner may be redeemed 
by a ransom ; an estate may be redeemed by the 
payment of the mortgage ; a pledged article may 
be redeemed, by a certain sum of money being 
returned for it 

But how can Hme be redeemed? Can you 
recall the hour that is gone ? Can vou summon 
the moments that are past ? In all else, you may 
put away to-day and recover to-morrow; but 
time once parted with can never again be yours. 

Is there, then, no redemption for the indolence 
of childhood, for the extravagance of youUi, for 
the self-indulgence of later years ? 

The ffuilt, the curse may be redeemed, but not 
the months and years. The blood of Christ can 
— do I say cim^L trust that, for many of vou, 
dear young readers, I may say, has cleansed nom 
all sin ; and, therefore, from this sin, the sin of 
wasted and misspent time. But that wasted and 
misspent time will never be returned to you, that 
you may use it over again and use it rightfully. 

What, then, do we mean by "redeeming the 
time"? 

Our time may be measured, not by its actual 
minutes, but b;^ its results. Some men live to 
more purpose in ten than others do in twentv 
years. It is not age but advancement which 
matures the Christian. And may not the time 
yet remaining be so faithfully and diligently im- 
proved by you, that your quickened growth in 
grace, your rapid increase in all holy and Christian 
virtues, shall, as it were, make the future to re- 
deem that which has travelled by ? Not^ indeed, 
to atone — for atonement is only of Chsist — ^but 
to banng back lost joys ; to enrich you with bless- 
ings which were long since offered to you; to 
place you nearer the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. You cannot 
compensate for one single trifling moment that is 
past, but you can gain additional time in future 
by redeeming it from useless and unnecessary pur- 
suits. You can alter those habits which have led 
to its misappropriation. 

Now do you retdly wish to redeem the time ? 
Strive, in the first place, to realize Us value. The 
present life is the sowing season for that which is 
to come. Sach moment as it goes drops its little 
seed into eternity, and presently springs up ; it 
may be a plant of bitterness and remorse, or a 
beautiful flower of never-ending joy. *' Whatso* 
ever a man soweth that shall he also reap.*' Oh I' 
could you carelessly fling away a moment, if, in 
its little mirror, you saw the image of eternity ? 

Then, make a ca/reful arrangement of your 



time. Map out every day<-^not so rigidly as to be 
in bondage, not so loosely as to have no boundary 
line. Let each hour have its regular and appro- 
priate occupation ; much time is often wasted for 
want of method in its use. 

Nor overlook the importance of a weU'disci^ 
pUned state of mind. You are not idle, perhaps, 
but you do things carelessly, half-heartedly, and 
are thus twice the time you ought to be in getting 
through them. There is a listkss feeling pervad- 
ing all yoor engagements; ^our thoughts con« 
stantly wander, your attention is perpetually 
distracted. Oh, what a sad hinderer is want of 
energy! 

But it may be said that this state is sometimes 
the result of absence of health, and undoubtedly 
it often is ; but while we should always be ready 
to allow this excuse for others, we should be very 
suspicious of the plea for ourselves. Try and 
brace up the energies of your mind ; be earnest, 
be active ; whatsoever your hand findeth to do, 
do it with jour might. 

You must practise self-denial. It is plea- 
santer, perhaps, to sit by the fire- side and read an 
interesting book, than to turn to some dry but 
necessary study, or walk out in the cold to visit a 
sick person ; but "duty first and pleasure after- 
wards *' must be your motto. You must be will- 
ing to endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ ; to keep under your body, and bring it 
into subjection; to mortify the flesh, with the 
lasts thereofl Think of the greater progress you 
would have made in the ways of Ood; of the 
higher attainments you would have reached in 
Cforistian experience during this year, had you 
not yielded to so much physical self-indulgence. 
Count the hours allotted to sleep. Are they not 
more than is needful, more, even, than is health* 
ful ? Could you not redeem some of them ? The 
celebrated Dr. Doddridge mentions in his "Family 
Expositor," that to his habit of early rlsiuff the 
world is indebted for nearly the whole of his 
works. A student, who had passed his examina* 
tion at the Divinity Hall, called upon the late 
Dr. Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of submitting his certificate, and of ob- 
tainmg the doctor's signature. The young student 
was directed to call for it on the morrow. "At 
what time ?" " Any hour after six o'clock in the 
morning." The student resolved to take the 
doctor at his word. The morning had scarcely 
dawned ere he bent his steps towards Melville 
Street, the place of his residence, and as soon as 
the clock had struck six he ran 2 the bell and 
inquired if he could speak to Dr. Thomson. The 
servant directed him to enter, and upon the door 
of the study being opened, the doctor was seen 
seated at his writing-desk ; and on being applied 
to for the certificate, took it off the table and 
presented it to its owner. It had been previously 
examined and signed. "Well," said the student 
to himself, " this is a sermon to me on redeeming 
the time." 
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Then look, dear n»der, at the time you spend 
in dieie, in meals, in emptj amusements, in light 
conyenation ; might not some of these procious 
moments be easily redeemed and tmmed to better 
aocomit ? "A penny sared," says the old pro- 
yerb, '* is a penny gained ;" and so every minute 
saved fW>m self*gratifloation is a minute gained 
for G-od's glory. 

And do you want motives that shall stimulate 
y<Ni to redeem the time P Think of eternity ; of 
its nearness. **The night comath in which no 
man can work." Think of the solemn account 
which you will have to give, at the judgment-seat, 
of the precious time which has been committed 
to your charge. A native evangelist in China 
often put this question to himself,—'' What shall 
I say to Jesus when I see Him as He is, if I waste 
his time and neglect his work now ?" 

But think especially of Christ's redemption. 
When He redeemed you with his own blood, that 
redemption reached to all that you are and have ; 
all your joys, all your sorrows, all your talents, all 
yowr opportunities, all your time. Oh, let his 
love constrain you to live, not unto yourself, but 
uHito Him who died for you, and rose again ! Let 
the time which He has redeemed for you be 
henoeforth redeemed by you for his service. 

c. c. 



CHALIL ROSA. 

A TALE OP THE. BRITISH FLAG. 
POUNDED ON PACT. 

Ok the summit of a hill overlooking the Bay of 
Acre, stands a beautiful old castle, once the resi- 
dence of a pasha, but now the abode of gipsies, 
of robbers, and of wild dogs. On the north side 
of the castle, the villagers of Shef Ameer have 
built their poor dwellings ; at the eastern end of 
the village are tlie ruins of a Christian church: 
south of it, tradition shows this tomb of Jacob's 
daughter, Dinah; still more south, that of the 
prophet Hosea. 

What a charming spot! how interesting a 
locality ! But alas, this little village was not too 
small to be the seat of envy, jealousy, malice, and 
all the evil passions that swell the human heart. 
The girls that carried their pitchers to the well, 
the men who wntched their flocks, or, like Esau, 
went hunting, were of four different religions. 
Some of them were Jews, some Mohammedans, 
some Chnstians, and some Druses ; and none of 
these thought well of the others. As for the 
Druses, it is very difficult to know what their 
religion is, so ca^refully do they conceal it among 
themselves ; but they hate the Christians actively, 
and it is but a few years ago that they perpetrated 
a dreadful massacre of them in Mount Lebanon. 

The Druses in the little village I am speaking 
of, however, did not molest the Christians, who 
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were much more numerous than themselves — say 
five or six hundred. They were of the Greek 
Catholic church, under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Acre ; but latterly they had received 
the unwelcome addition of a Protestant catechist, 
named Serafim, sent among them by the Bishop 
of Jerusalem ; and he had already collected ahttle 
handful of converts. 

It is evening; two men are sitting on the 
brow of the hill, near the old castle. Their dark, 
lowering fiftces are anything but pleasant or 
peaceable. 

" Is anybody near us ?'* s&ys one of them, look- 
ing round ; *' I thought I heard a noise." 

** Only a couple of wild dogs, growling over a 
bone the gipsies have left. What have you to 
say?" 

'* Do you know a young fellow named Chalil 
Rosa?" 

" Certainly I know him." 

" Are you fond of him ?" 

" No. I hate him. The girl I wish to marry 
prefers him to me." 

" I suppose you know he is one of the fools 
whom this catechist, this Serafim, has perverted 
from the faith." 

" No ; has he ? I am not surprised. Chalil 
Boea is capable of anything." 

" But is ib to be allowed?" 

" How can we prevent it ?" 

" We may make his hfe a burden to him at 
any rate." 

The othte laughed bitterly. 

*'I am ready to help," said he. "How shall 
we begin ?" 

" Hit him--throw stones at him— pick a quar- 
rel with him in any way you wilL" 

** If I begin, will you go on ?" 

" Certainly I will, and get others to help me." 

The other made a gesture, as much as to say, 
" Agreed," started to his feet, sprang on his horse, 
which was grazing dose at hand, and rode towards 
the village. 

A young girl, picking up sticks about the 
castle, heard the greater part of what had been 
said, and stole softly away, full of alarm, without 
knowing how to act upon it. It occurred to her 
that she would go and tell Sen^m. 

The catechist was sitting before his door, en- 
joying the cool evening breeze, and reading the 
prophecy of Hosea with all the more interest for 
being on the spot where the prophet had once 
lived. He was reading the words — "Hear the 
word of the Lord, ye children of Israel ; for the 
Lord hath a controversy with the inhabitants of 
the land, because there is no truth nor mercy nor 
knowledge of God in the land." 

" Ah," thought he, *' that is as true as when it 
as first spoken !" 

"Master," said the girl softly* He started 
and looked up. 

"Master," she went on, "there is mischief 
brewing. I was up in the old castle just now. 
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gathering two or three sticks, and I heard Michael 
and Elias, on the other side of the wall, plotting 
to pick a quarrel with Cbalil Bosa." 

" Why should they do that, Mariam ?" said 
the catechist in surprise. 

** Their own evil hearts must answer that," 
said Mariam. " The question is, how is it to he 
prevented ?" 

**That is more than I can say,** replied Sera- 
fim. " We may warn Chalil Bosa, and we may 
pray for him. Beyond this, we can only let 
events take their course." 

"Master, you might speak [to Michael and 
Elias." 

"Yes, I might, and I will. Do you] think 
they will attend to me ?** 

** I have not much hope. They are very evil 
men ; and much bitterness is already excited by 
your having made a handful of converts. GChey 
will be very glad to drive you away from the 
place." 

" Well, I will be cautious, but not timorous, 
.^o one, having put his hand to the plough, must 
draw back. Else he is unworthy of his Master." 

At this instant, a confused murmur of sounds 
arose from the village, which made them both ex- 
claim, *^ Something is the matter !" and hasten to 
see what it was. 

The matter was this. Chalil Bosa, a brown, 
dark-eyed, intelligent- looking young man, was 
quietly seated before the door of his house, when 
Michael, on horseback, approached him, and 
rudely drove) him against the wall. 

« What is that for ?" said Chalil, indignantly j 
*' I was not in your way." 

But Michael, without troubling himself to 
excuse his offence, sprang off his horse and began 
throwing stones at him. Elias at the same time 
came up, accompanied by a girl who was known 
to have the bitterest tongue in the village, and 
began helping Michael to throw stones. 

" Two against one is too many," said Chalil 
Bosa, turning into the house, where his mother 
was preparing the evening meal ; but the girl fol- 
lowed him in, crying in a taunting manner, " Oh, 
so you run away, do you ? That's your Christian 
courage, I suppose ! A pretty martyr you would 
make ! You set up new doctriaes, and sow heresies 
among us, and then leave other people to fight your 
battles. I'd not be such a coward, if I were a man !'' 

" What words are these ?" said Chalil's mother, 
interrupting her ; "you are mad, I think, or have 
been drinking wine. G-o, go ; you have mistaken 
your way. ThiB is not your house, nor is it the 
wineshop." 

"Do not you hear what my mother says?" 
added Chalil Bosa. " Go, go, you intrusive girl, 
we don't want you here." 

On this, she boimced out of the cottage, 
shrieking and tearing her hair as if he had hurt 
her, and already Michael and Elias were returning 
to the charge, accompanied by a mob of worthless 
persons of their own party, who were all ready to 



fling stones at the new oonvert. The uproar was 
immense, and, fortunately, drew some of Chalil's 
kinsmen to the spot, who took up the quarrel as 
a family matter, or he might have fared worse 
than he did. As it was, he got many blows, and 
his house was assailed with a shower of stones. 

Chalil Bosa and his rel&tions considered that 
this was a case for justice to be administered, and 
justice they would have. So they went in a body 
to the Turkish magistrate, but he put them off 
with a high hand, saying — 

" O men ! your case has not a foot to stand 
upon. I am going to lodge a complaint against 
you with the Basha of Acre." 

Said Chalil Bosa in amaze, " A complaint for 
what? For having my head broken and my 
house assailed with a shower of stones ?" 

"Begone," said the magistrate, "you are a 
worthless fellow, and have wounded men better 
than yourself." 

" But I have wounded no one, good or bad," 
persisted Chalil. 

"But I say you have," insisted the magistrate. 
" What ! do you bandy words with me, fellow ? 
Turn him out !" 

Then Chalil Bosa went forth in the bitterness 
of his heart, saying, " There is no such thiug as 
justice to be had. For the Q-reek Catholics are 
more in number than we are, and able to bribe 
the judge, whereby he wrests judgment and the 
poor are driven to the wall." 

Then he went to Seraftm the catechist, and 
told him the grief of his heart, and said, " O Sera- 
fim ! is it not now a shame that such things should 
be done ?" 

Serafim said, " Take it easily. This is a light 
cross for you to bear. Think of what befell the 
early Christians. * They were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, they were slain with the sword ; 
and others had trial of cruel mockings and scourg- 
ings.' It is a privilege to have something to bear 
for Christ." 

" Yes, it certainly is so," said Chalil Bosa; so 
he went home in peace. 

The magistrate, however, instigated by those 
malicious foes, actually did send a complaint to 
the pasha, who instantly summoned two or three 
of the converts to Acre, where they were kept in 
durance for a day or two ; but, on the urgent 
remonstrance of the Protestant missionary of the 
city, they were released. This was accounted a 
triumph by the converts and a defeat by their 
antagonists, who thereupon took counsel together 
how they might work them further mischief. 

On the following Saturday evening, therefore, 
May 24, 1863, Michael raised a great uproar in 
the middle of the night, pretendmg to be dying 
of blows he declared he had received of Chalil 
Bosa during the late disturbance. There could 
not be a more absurd pretence ; but, however, it 
served to get a crowd of people about him, ready 
to join in the plot, and, about midnight, they 
raised a cry in the streets that he was dead. • 
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An immeiue uproar ensued* Armed with 
Bwords, guns, and clubs, the Catholics poured out 
of their houses, shouting that they would take 
vengeance on aU the Protestants. 

Chalil Bosa and his mother, beiDg roused from 
sleep, and guessing something of what was going 
to happen, barricaded themselyes as well as thej 
could, but all to no purpose. Assault and battery 
commenced ; the door and window were forced, 
the assailants poured in, about fifty in number : 
the old woman, throwing herself between them 
and her son, received a blow on her back which 
seriously injiued her spine, and Chalil Bosa, after 
getting several sword-cuts, none of them very 
deep, made off through the back door, and, imder 
cover of the darkness, escaped to a neighbouring 
village ; while his foes revenged themselves on his 
poor innocent horse and oxen. 

Next day, the pasha, hearing of the disturb- 
ance, sent two commissioners to institute an inquiry 
into its origin, attended by a guard of soldiers. 
It seemed likely, at first, that affairs would go 
badly with the converts ; for the Greek Catholic 
bishop sent a bribe to the* commissioners, who 
were not above taking it. 

On proceeding to view Hichaers remains, 
however ^tbere he was, alive and well! so, how 
could he have been murdered P 

Oh, but he was very bad, he said, and ready 
to die— dreadfully wounded ; only just look at his 
bruises. And he held out lus healthy arm in a 
very mournful way, and his arm had certainly 
some very odd-looking blue stains on it, which he 
declared were bruises.' But one of the converts, 
who had insinuated himself into the group, ex- 
claimed — 

'* Only wash them, or suck them $ you'll find 
they come off !" 

At which Michael was very indignant, and 
pulled down his sleeve. However, the commis- 
sioners, for shame's sake, were obliged to allow 
the test, and Michaers arm proved to have been 
only dyed with indigo. 

But they had taken the bishop's money ; so 
how could they admit clear facts ? especially as a 
noted Bedouin chief had forbidden the Moham- 
medans of the village to bear testimony in favour 
of the converts. The tide set strongly against 
them, and Serafim the catechist even feared it 
would sweep him along with it ; and could only 
stay himself wit^ the text, " When they drive you 
out of one village, flee to another^' — as Chalil 
Bosa had literally done. 

But at this critical moment, the British flag 
love in sight ! Her Majesty's ship "Mars" steered 
into the Bay of Acre ! Oh, what a difference the 
sight of that piece of bunting made ! It seemed 
literally to let the oppressed go free and to break 
every yoke. At least, its moral effect was such 
as to restore general order and prevent fiirther 
outrages ; Serafim held his prayer-meetings in 
peace, and Chidil Bosa returned unmolested to his 
home. A. ic. 



THE WATER WAGTAIL, 

I AM Water Wagtail, 

Not unknown to fkme 
Everybody, surely. 

Must have heard nvy name : 
Must have sometime seen me 

On my restless wing ; 
Happy in my freedom, 

Happy as a king I 

By the ponds and streamlets. 

By the marshy ground, 
LooKing out for insects, 

I am often found ; 
Or the spade I follow, 

Or the farmer's plough, 
Eager for the earthworms 

That are turned up now. 

Tame as robin redbreast ; 

Like the chafiinch, free ; 
I am never frightened 

When you walk near me \ 
Only if 1 fancy 

That you seek my nest, 
Then, to misdirect you, 

Why, I try my best. 

Far and wide I wander. 

At my will I stray ; 
Not for me your cages — 

Gilded prisons they ! 
Should their bars enclose me, 

I should pine and die, 
Ere the sun had travelled 

Three times round your sky. 

Die? yes, broken-hearted, 

By BO keen a wrong ! 
Bather die than give you 

Pleasant look and song ! — 
So, don't try to keep me. 

For you won't succeed; — 
1 am Water Wagtail, 

Not yov/r slave indeed! 



W. H. 



THE USE OF PBAYEB. 

BY ICABTIK TUPFXB. 

No man can pray in faith whose prayer is not 
grounded on a promise. Yet a good man com* 
mendeth all things to the righteous wisdom of his 
God. For those who pray in iaith trust the im- 
mutable Jehovah. And they who ask blessings 
unpromised lean on imcovenanted mercies. 
Prayer is a creature's strength, bis very breath 
and being. Prayer is the magic sound that ssith, 
"Father, so be it." Prayer is the slender nerve 
that moveth the muscles of Omnipotence. Where- 
fore pray, O creature ! for many and great are thy 
wants. Thy mind, thy conscienoe, thy being, snd 
thy rights^ command thee unto prayer — ^tbe core 
of all cares, the grand panacea for all anxieties. 
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[SBNXST CONTBBSINO WITH FLORENCE^ AT THE EVENING PASTT.] 



BENBST WILTON; 

OB, 0BTTnra on nr live. 

By the Aathor of " Doba Selwyn.** 



Chapter XXYII,— The Sigiopioation op the 
astebibes, 

"What changes a few yean make both in our own 
liyes, and in the lives of others ! Children shoot 
up into young men and women ; the friends of 
our youth become, like ourselves, thoughtful and 
sober ; and silvery hairs and failing strength tell 
that Age is leaving the impress of his touch upon 
our seniors. There is nothing restful, nothing 
stationary about our earthly pi^rimage. 

The buds of spring are rapidly transformed 
into the verdant foliage of summer, and then come 



the brown-tinted leaves of autumn, to be followed 
in their turn by the dismantled boughs of winter. 
The early dawn gives place to the bright morning, 
which soon deepens into the effulgence of noon- 
day, and the golden glory melts away in the soft- 
ening twilight, until the shadows of evening robe 
the &ir blue sky. 

Happy are those who, ''among the sundry 
and mangold changes of the worlc^" have their 
hearts steadily ** fixed where true joys are to be 
found !" Happy are those who can sing, or say, 
in the words of the poet — 

" Choose life's changes, O our Father^ 
Brighten or becloud our way; 
Only lead our footsteps upwards. 
Bring us to the perfect day." 

With the permission of our kind readers, we 
now pass oyer a considerable period in the history 
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of the Wilton familj, and when we re-introduce 
them it will be under altered circumstances. 



Chaptee XXYIII. —Lizzie makes a motb 

m A TWOFOLD WAX. 

The Wilton family are no longer occupants of the 
" cheap, genteel six-roomed house," in which they 
were dwelling when our story opened, as the brass 
plate now on the door, with " Miss Potter, Dress- 
maker," engraved upon it, plainly shows. No, if 
you wish to call upon them you must find your 
way to the more aristocratic part of the town — 
what in London phraseology would be the West 
End— and knock at No. 16, Osbwne Orescent. 

It is a large, stylish, well-bialt house, with a 
portico over the door, and bright green Venetians 
to the plate-glass windows, rather too pretentious- 
looking, some people say, for the Wilfcons, but 
Ernest and his sistons are so partial to a light, 
cheerful, attractive sort of abode, that they aw 
quite willing to give a few pounds extra rent in 
order to obtain it. 

Some persons are veiy sensitive to external 
appearanc.es, and their comfort is easiiy affscted 
by the state of things around them ; and when 
this is the case, it is well for them to arrange 
such matteri, so far as they oan, in aeoordance 
with their own ideas and feeUngs. 

What a pretty picture is d»wn in tiie follow- 
ing truthfol description of a youthfhl invalid's 
room! 

" Her toam wva adorned with sevend itataettes, 
for symmetry of form had a special charm for her. 
She had favourite flower* glasses which, by the 
kindness of dear finende in the neighbourhood, 
were even in winter kept snppUed with choice 
flowers. A prism hung suqwnded firom her win- 
dow, to entice gay sunbeMos to spell out upon 
her ceihng the mystic alphabet of light; an 
Eolian harp made melody for her of the summer 
breezes ; a pair of Uttle birds from Java added 
their quota of amusement; a correct eye for 
colour was conspicuous in the drapery which 
shaded her water-bed ; and the walls were papered 
with a bowery green." 

But we are not all alike in this respect. Some 
persons care but little for their " surroundings." 
They can be as happy in a small, dingy, impic- 
tureaque home as they would be in one just the 
opposite. Whether the look-out be upon chimney- 
pots, or upon rose-bushfes, their equanimity re- 
mains undisturbed. And we ought not to judge 
them by our standard. We ought not to say 
to them with an air of pitying superiority, ** Dear 
me, I wonder how you can live here ! I could 
not exist in such a dull, dreary, unlovely place." 

Nor, on the other band, should they ridicule 
the diflerent taste of their neighbours, and talk 
contemptuously about "outside show," and "love 
of display," and " aiming to be somebody." 

How difficult it is, even in trifles, to live and 
let live, to think and let think, to do and let do ! 



But we are wandering too far from Osborne 
Orescent. I must tell you of another, and per- 
haps stronger reason, which justified the Wiltons 
in having so commodious and comfortable a 
dwelUng. Their school was still continued, and 
for this purpose they required more room than 
they would have done merely for themselves, and 
it was also necessary, if they wished to obtain 
respectable pupils, that they should be in a re- 
spectable locality. like themselves, however, the 
school was somewhat changed. It had, in fact, 
merged itself into an " Establishment for Young 
Ladies ;" and the hours of study, instead of being 
the old-fiuhioned "morning," and "afternoon," 
were now from " ten to three," aooording ta the 
practioe of modem times. 

It was Lkaie who bad effected tihese altera- 
tions. For, to the mrpriae of most of her Mends, 
Lizzie had become quite proficient in several girl- 
ish aooompliahmentB. After the instalment of 
" Patty" into ih» office of maid-of-all-work,. which 
position she filled with perfect satisfaction to her- 
self, and to everybody else, Lizzie was left more at 
Hberty to follow the bent of her own inofioations. 

It is almoit unnecessary to say that ehe did 
not leave her talent for story-writing uncultivated, 
and perhaps the endeavour to be in this way useful 
to others awoke in her a stronger desire for self- 
improvement. Certain it b that from about that 
period she applied hendf in good earnest to the 
music and French lessons with which Ernest so 
willingly provided her, and proved by her success- 
ful progress that her good capabilities had only 
required development. Drawing, and Qerman, 
and Italian were subsequently added to Lizzie's 
studies, for she had an ufiusual faciiity for learn- 
ing languages. 

And then what was more natural than that 
she should communicate to others that which she 
had herself acquired? Lizzie was not fond of 
teaching, but she was much more ambitious than 
either her mother or Agatha, and she could not 
rest contented with their having such a small ele- 
mentary schooL She aspired to something higher, 
something superior in the educational line, and 
this overcame her reluctance to be a teacher ; for 
unless she could raise the character of their school 
it must unavoidably remain as it was. So Lizzie 
threw all her energies into the work, and at length 
carried out her plan. 

How pleasant it is to see young people full of 
spirit and activity in their attempts to gain a 
desired and rightful object; battling with diffi- 
culties, surmounting obstacles, and doing whatever 
they have to do with all their might I It is a 
healthful, stimulating sight to on-lookers, and 
wins the sympathy of those who can appreciate 
what is noble and good. 

But you must not suppose that Lizzie shared 
in all the school labour. She did not help much 
in the English department, nor yet in writing and 
ciphering, or needlework. She left these to her 
sister, and to a young person whom they had en- 
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gaged for an assisiant ; for Lizzie -was one who 
must always have the first place, and who mast 
take the lead in what is going on. So she had 
the upper classes, and the ornamental part of the 
iDstruction under her charge ; and this suited 
verj well, for Agatha was not fitted for Lizzie's 
post, and she much preferred her own more 
simple work. She did not envj Lizzi« ; she knew 
she was clever, and she was proud of her, as in- 
deed they all were ; so that if Lizzie was not 
spoilt at home, and I do not think she was, it was 
owing more to her own good sense than to the 
wisdom of her friends. 

Ernest did not wish his sisters to keep on their 
school. He had enough, he said, to support him- 
Hclf, and his mother and them also ; and so he 
iiad ; for tlu) time has long passed bj since Ernest 
thought himself so rich with ten, or fifteen shil- 
lings a week. He has "got on" far beyond that now. 

Why, instead of being a youth, or even " a 
young man" in Mr. Hunter*s employ, he is quite 
an important person, I can assure you, fat he is 
a partnci' with his old master, and has an equal 
share in the business. The little errand-boy's 
name is linked with that of "Hunter;" and the 
principal management of the concern devolTCS 
upon him, for Mr. Hunter is rather a " sleeping" 
tban an " active" partaer. He is a very difibrent 
man to what he was when you saw him bustling 
about with so much energy in his shop, and giving 
such vigorous pokes to his Uttle, or rather his 
large, fire in the coimting-houae. Pale, thin, and 
feeble, you would scarcely recognize him at the 
first glance, for he is more altered than anybody 
who has previously figured in our story. 

Ah ! it is not age, but sickness, which has so 
changed him. He has been a great sufferer, and 
is now a confirmed invalid ; but he is still able to 
get about, and to give all needful directions to 
Ernest; and he is as cheerful and bright-tem- 
pered as he ever was. If his voice is not so strong, 
it is as pleasant-toned as it used to be ; and if his 
features are sharp and care-worn, the same glad- 
some smiie illumines them that was wont to light 
up his &ice in former days. 

Ernest is a great comfort to him. He can 
trust him so thoroughly, and can depend with 
such entire confidence upon his skill and pru- 
dence in the transaction of their affairs. For 
Ernest, in spite of his poetical tendencies, has 
turned out a thorough man of business ; and he 
has not only greatly increased Mr. Hunter's former 
custom, but he has entered upon quite a new 
sphere in connection with it. The old shop—en- 
larged of course — is still carried on in their name, 
but neither Ernest nor Mr. Hunter are often to be 
seen there, for they have a large and flourishing 
wholesale tea business in an opposite part of the 
town. People say — and people sometimes speak 
the truth about such things — that they are mak- 
ing money very fast, and that Mr. Hunter will 
soon retire altogether, and leave Ernest in sole 
possession. 



With this in prospect, and with a good income 
already, it does not seem unreasonable of Ernest 
to urge his sisters to reUnquish their day-school — 
I beg Lizzie's pardon, I ought to have said their 
" Morning Establishment." His mother has not 
now anything to do with it, for her assistance is 
not really required ; and as she was never, like 
Agatha^ fond of teaching, but only undertook it 
from necessity, she was glad to be relieved from 
all farther responsibility. But Agatha and Lizzie 
are not disposed to follow her example. 

" ISo" said Lizzie, one day, in reply to her 
brother's remonstrance on the subject, " no, dear 
Ernest, we wiU go on as we have begun, please. 
Agatha and I like to feel that we are earning, or 
at least helping to earn, our own living." 

*^ But there is no occasion for it now, Lizzie." 

" Yes, Ernest, there is. You are very kind — 
too kind — ^in wishing us to give up, but it is much 
better that we should still be employed. Besides, 
though you are so well off now, Ernest, business 
is always very imcertain, and if anything should 
happen to upset yours, we might be left nearly 
destitute." 

" Why, Lizzie, how prudent and practical you 
have grown I But there is nothing to be appre- 
hensive about as regards * our firm,' so you need 
not expect to silence me in that way." 

" I must try another way, then," said Lizzie, 
laughing. " You will be getting married one of 
these days, Mr. Ernest." 

Ernest coloured a httle, a very little, and said, 
"There afe no signs of that at present, Lizzie. 
It will be time enough whrai I have met with the 
lady, to provide for such an emergency." 

The end of this loving contest was, that Ernest 
had to yi^d his pointy and that Agatha and Lizzie 
had their own way. They were quite right in 
so doing, for girls without any fortune should not 
shrink from a little exertion in order to be inde- 
pendent. How much misery might have been 
averted from famihes, if the young folks had only 
been brought up to think and to act for them- 
selves ! 

Lizzie's romantic idea of her brother marrying 
Louisa Mortimer, like most such ideas, had not 
you perceive been fulfilled. 

But that is certainly no reason why it never 
should be. One young reader asked me last month 
whether she did not after all become Ernest's 
wife. Well, if you read the next chapter you 
will ascertain whether such a ternunation to our 
story is probable, or improbable. v 



Chaptee XXIX.— MoNEY-MAKnrGAio) Meittal 
Cultivation. 

You have perhaps wondered that the kindly in- 
terest which Mr. Mortimer had long shown in the 
welfare of the *' grocer's-boy," had not extended 
itself so fiir as to provide him with some more 
congenial occupation. It might be that Mr. 
Mortimer had not sufficient influence to procure 
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Buch a Bitaation as Ernest would like, where the 
salary was large enough to warrant the change ; 
for Ernest could not afford, as many youths can, 
to work for a time without remuneration. Or, as 
Ernest was getting on so well at Mr. Hunter's, he 
might think that it would be a pity to unsettle 
him, and hinder his chance of stepping one day 
into Mr. Hunter's place, just for the sake of put- 
ting him at present into a more genteel position. 

But we suspect that the true reason why Mr. 
Mortimer never interfered in the matter, was 
because it really did not enter into his head to do 
so. How could the lad be better off than he 
was, in a respectable shop, where he had one of 
the most indulgent of masters, excellent wages, 
and plenty of leisure for his own self-improve- 
ment ? This was what Mr. Mortimer would very 
likely have said, if his opinion had been asked 
upon the subject; for he cared very little for 
those distinctions in business, to which most 
people attach such importance. So long as the 
calling was an honest and manly one, and afforded 
opportunities for " getting on in life,*' Mr. Morti- 
mer never troubled himself as to what grade it 
held in the estimation of society. 

This peculiarity might probably be traced to 
his own early history. He had been an orphan, 
left to push his way through the world as he best 
could, and all the property that he now possessed 
was gained through trade. He had commenced 
by running errands, cleaning windows, and sweep- 
ing floors ; and he had ended with a snug fortune, 
and a well-merited reputation. It was not there- 
fore strange that he should see no great hardship 
in other boys becoming inured to the same habits; 
and should be unable, or unwilling, to perceive 
that there is anything so extremely " vulgar " in 
•* busineas." 

But if Mr. Mortimer had not sought to re- 
move Ernest £rom his present sphere, he had 
been of much service to him in a Uterary point of 
view, and had thus given him aid of a more valu- 
able kind. A quick and hearty appreciation of 
talent wherever he met with it, and a readiness to 
help all who were trying to help themselves on- 
wards in the path to knowledge, rendered Mr. 
Mortimer one of the best friends that an intelli- 
gent youth could have. Advice and sympathy ; 
books lent and given ; free tickets for expensive 
lectures ; introductions to clever and distinguished 
persons ; these, and other advantages, hiS been 
secured to Ernest^ through his acquaintance with 
Mr« Mortimer. 

And he had made good use of them; for he 
had " got on" in intellectual culture as well as in 
money-making. 

Why should not he ? Why should the two 
be deemed incompatible? Why should not we 
attend to our mental as well as to our phy- 
sical wants ? Why should not we seek for wisdom, 
as well as strive for a competent livelihood? 
Surely there is time for both, and a necessity for 
both 5 else why were we made with this two-fold 



nature, and placed within reach of varied and 
appropriate supplies for it ? 

It was a lovely summer's evening, and at an 
early hour, for Mr. Mortimer did not approve of 
very late ones, there was a large gathering of 
friends and visitors in his spacious drawing-rooms. 
It was not as Louisa observed, a very select 
assemblage ; meaning, of course, by that term that 
the guests did not stand upon precisely the same 
level in the fuhionable world ; for Mr. Mortimer 
had a fashion of his own in these affairs, and did 
not limit his invitations to those who were 
wealthy, or highly-connected. A celebrated tra- 
veller was expected to be present on this occasion, 
and Mr. Mortimer had asked such persons as he 
knew would be interested in his adventures and 
discoveries, to meet him, and among the number 
was Ernest Wilton. 

'*Who was that young man, Louisa, that was 
speaking to your sister just this minute?" said 
Miss Clarendon, a bosom friend of Miss Morti- 
mer's, who was then on a visit to her. 

** It was only Mr. Wilton," replied Louisa, 
carelessly. 

" WUton, Wilton," repeated the young lady, 
"I do not remember to have heard that name 
before. Is he a recent acquaintance ?" 

" Of papa's ?" said Louisa, pointedly ; ** no, 
I believe he has known him for a long time." 

" Indeed ! What is he ? a doctor ? or a law- 
yer? or perhaps ?" 

'* Do not raise your expectations any higher," 
interrupted Louisa, merrily, ** or you will not be 
prepared for the descent. Mr. Wilton is only a 
dealer in that common article — tea." 

" Is it possible?" exclaimed Miss Clarendon ; 
" well, I am surprised I He looks so very inteUi- 
gent and refined." 

She was evidently puzzled to tell how intelli- 
gence and refinement could possibly belong to a 
person in business. 

'* But, Louisa," she said, presently, '* how 
strange it is of Mr. Mortimer to ask tradupeople 
to his parties ! It makes one feel so awkward to- 
wards them, because of course one cannot treat 
them as equals ; and besides, I do not think it is 
advisable for their own sakes, that they should be 
encouraged to overstep the social position in which 
they are placed." 

'* Certainly not," said Louisa ; "it is perfectly 
absurd of papa to bring them to our house ; and 
I have often spoken to him about it, but I cannot 
make the shghtest impression upon him ; he only 
laughs at me, or else begins to tell me whi^ 
geniuses they are, or what wonderful things they 
have said, written, or done ; as if that quite ac- 
counted for the impropriety. So I have long 
since given up in despair." 

«JDear, what a pity your papa should be so 
inconsiderate !" said Miss Clarendon, with a sym- 
pathizing look at her friend; "it must be very 
trying for you." 

**0h, I do not mind much about it," said 
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Louisa^ haughtily, **I can always keep such 
people at a distance." 

No one would have doubted this last assertion 
of Louisa's who witnessed the freezing and even 
rude manner in which sbe behaved to any whom 
she deemed to be far below her in rank. I am 
sure Ernest would haye been disposed, from his 
own experience that evening, to give her full 
credit for it ; for she conducted herself towards 
him with studied incivility ; and she uttered fiome 
remarks in his hearing that were intended for his 
special edification, but to which he could not 
reply, as they were not addressed to himself. 

Florence who happened to be near them, 
observed all this with indignant sympatliy. She 
was ashamed of ber sister, and sorry for Ernest ; 
and wishing to withdraw him from his unpleasant 
neighbourhood, she invited him into the conser- 
vatory, which was open to the drawing-room, to 
look at a rare and curious foreign plant, which 
Mr. Mortimer had only just received from abroad. 

Ernest had long wished to see it, for he was 
an ardent botanical student, and he admired it 
very mucb ; but I think he equally admired the 
kind thoughtfulness of feeling which had induced 
Florence to call his attention to it. 



WHY MERCURY RISES EST THE 
BAROMETER. 

By Dr. Dick. 

It has been' proved by a variety of accurate ex- 
periments, that the atmosphere presses on every 
part of the earth's surface with a force, at an 
average, equal to about fifteen pounds on every 
square inch. This has been ascertained by what 
is called the Torricellian experiment. Take a 
glass tube about three feet long, open at one end, 
and hermetically sealed at the other : fill it with 
quicksilver, putting the finger upon the open end, 
turn that end downwards, and immerse it in a 
small vessel of quicksilver, without admitting any 
air, then take away the finger, and the quicksilver 
will remain suspended in the tube about twenty- 
nine and a half inches above its surface in the 
vessel, sometimes more and sometimes less, ac- 
cording to the state of the atmosphere. It is 
evident, then, that the quicksilver is kept up in 
the tube to this elevation by the pressure of the 
atmosphere upon the surface of the mercury in 
the bason ; for, if the bason and tube are put 
under a glass, and the air extracted, all the qmck- 
silver in the tube will fall down into the l»son; 
and, if the air be re-admitted, it will rise to the 
same height as before ; or,'if an opening be made 
in the top of the tube, and the air admitted, the 
quicksilver will sink into the bason. The pressure, 
therefore, by the atmosphere on the earth is the 
same as if a coating of quicksilver twenty-nine 
and a half inches thick were spread over every 
part of the earth's surface. 



Now, it is proved that a square column of 
quicksilver, twenty-nine and a half inches in 
height, and one inch thick, weighs just fifteen 
pounds, which counterpoise a colunm of air of 
the same thickness, extending to the top of the 
atmosphere; and, consequently, the air presses 
with this force upon every square inch of the 
earth's surface ; and, of course, 2160 pounds on 
every square foot, and 19,440 on every square 
yard. The experiment now described is, in fiict, 
nothing else than the common barometer* The 
tube of the barometer is filled with quicksilver, or 
mercury; it then stands in abaso^ of quicksilver, 
is connected with a ball containing quicksilver, on 
the sur&ce of which the atmosphere presses, and, 
in most cases, stands at an elevation of about 
twenty-nine and a half inches, but subject to 
certain variations, according to the state of the 
atmosphere. When the weather is steady and 
serene it rises to above thirty inches ; when it is 
stormy and rainy it frequently sinks to twenty- 
eight inches, or under, thus incUcating the changes 
that take place in the weight of the aur ; and hence 
it has obtained the name of the weather-glass. 

Were the same experiment made with water, 
instead of mercury, a tube must be provided of 
about thirty-six feet long ; and then it would be 
found that the water in the tube would be sup- 
ported by the atmospheric pressure to the height 
of thirty-two or thmy-thi^e feet. This costly 
experiment, which has been seldom repeated, was 
first performed by the celebrated Pascal, at Bouen, 
in Normandy, in 1647. He exhibited the experi- 
ment both with water and with wine, in order to 
show the different heights to which these fiuids 
would rise, according to their respective densities. 
He procured, at a glass-house, tubes of crystal 
glass forty feet long, which were fixed to the mast 
of a ship, that was contrived to be raised or de- 
pressed, as occasion required. He appointed a 
day for performing this experiment, and invited 
all the philosophers and others who doubted of 
the pressure of the atmosphere to attend, and 
to be witnesses of the wonderful nature of his 
experiment. 

The result was, according to the calculations 
he had previously made, that the altitude of 
water in the tube was thirty-one and one-ninth 
Paris feet, equal to thirty-two feet two and a half 
inches English ; and the altitude of the wine was 
somewhat greater, namely, thirty-one and two- 
thirds Paris feet, or thirty-two feet ten inches 
English; the wine, on account of its su{>erior 
levity, rising about seven and a half inches higher 
than the water. He performed this experiment 
to convince the philosophers of those times of the 
folly of a notion which then prevailed, that the 
rise of the mercury in the Torricellian experiment 
and the rise of water in pumps were produced, 
not by the pressure of the atmosphere, but by an 
occult quality, which they denominated ** Nature's 
abhorrence of a vacuum. They asserted that, in 
the upper part of the tube, deserted by the quick- 
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silyer, there were contained some apkits, erapo- 
rated from the quicksilver ; which, being rarefied, 
filled up that space, thus assisting Nature, in a 
great emergency, against her mortal enemy, a 
vacuum. ** Well, then, gentlemen," says Pascal, 
•' take your own way. Here are two tubes, the 
one I am to fill with water, and the other with 
wine. You wiU all readily admit that there is a 
greater quantity of spirits in wine than in water ; 
and, consequently, that, if the empty space be- 
tween the upper surface of the fluids and the top 
of the tube be filled with spirits, there will be a 
greater quantity of spirits in the upper part of 
the tube containing the wine than in the tube 
containing the water ; and, of course, the wine 
will not rise so high as the water." To this they 
all readily assented. 

But, when the experiment was made, the wine 
was found to rise nearly eight inches higher than 
the water, as Pascal had previously ealemated and 
predicted. This experiment was decisive; and, 
since that period, the figment of " Nature's ab- 
horrence of a vacuum," along with many other 
absurdities, has been consigned to the slumber of 
the dark ages whence it originated. 



LITTLE JESSIE'S PAITH. 

CiouDUKS and Uue was the summar sky. 

The earth beneath it arid and dry. 

The cheerful chimes of the Sabbath bell 

The hour of prayer to the worshippers tdl ; 

As one by one o'er the fields they pass. 

On the parched ground and the withered grass, 

Many an auxions look they turn. 

But no hopes of the longed-for rain diseem. 

A little ^1 with a trofiting face. 

Game tripping along at a gladsome paoe^ 

And she alone of that moving throng, 

A la/rge wmhreUa carried along ! 

Her pastor saw it, with pleasant smile, • 

Patting the little one's oheek the while ; 

Said, '^ Jessie, my child, the sun shineB clear, 

No signs of cloud in the sky appear. 

That great umbri^lla, what does it here ?" 

She looked in his &ce with a wond'ring gaze, 
And said in a tone of saddened amaze, 
" Oh, sir ! I thought you had said, to-day 
We in the church for the rain should pray !" 

" 'Tis true, my child." And his voice was moved, 
He felt hie own want of faith reproved. 

The prayer was prayed, and the deep Amen 
Echoed from many a heart again. 
But Jessie's glance through the latticed pane. 
No token saw of a coming rain. 

The text wsb read, and the sermon bore 
That mom on the grievous drought of yore 
On the fertile plains of Israel sent, 
Because of king AraJb's wicked intent ; 
It told of the monoroh 8 selfish dismay 
When bis flocks and his herds melted away ; 



How the prophet by faith and zeal made bold. 
The message of God so fearlessly told ; 
Of Gehaai's stand on the mountain height. 
Till the little cloud greeted his sight. 
The herald glad of a bounteous rain, 
Which woke the sad earth to life again. 

The pastor ceased, but his accents still 

In the listeners' ears solemnly thrill. 

When they hear the sough of a rustling breeze 

Stirring the boughs of the old elm trees, 

Some heavy drops^ then a low deep sound. 

As the soft rain sank in the thirsty ground. 

A load of gloomy forebodings now 

Was lifted from many an anxious brow. 

And heart and lip responsively rung. 

As the grateful words of praise were sung. 

The door was reached, but the streaming loui 
Caused them to enter the aisles again. 

And now fall many an envying eye 
Did little Jessie's treasure espy ; 
She dasped it close, nor seemed to pero^ve 
How many its shelter kmged to receive. 
But when the pastor rose to deiNort, 
With a kindling eye, and a beatii^ heart, 
Crept dose to his side the h^tle girl. 
And the ereat umbrella stroive t' unfurl. 
He raised it high, and with bended head, 
" Ours is a pravar-hearinp^ God," he said, 
" His blessing be on his faithful child," 
Then took her hand and lovingly smiled. 
No brighter face than Jessie's was there. 
As he her great umbrella did share. 

KNTVETT. 



THE BOY AITD THE RAINDROPS. 

" Oh, what tiresome Kttle rain-drops ! How 
sorry I am to see you, coming down one afl;er the 
other as fast as you can, making the ground so 
wet, and the weather so gloomy ! I wanted to go 
out for a walk to-day, but now I shall be foreed 
to stay at home. It is very tiresome !" 

" Tiresome, indeed ! I wonder what you 
would do without the rain? You forget the 
many blessings which we cause to descend upon 
the thirsty earth. How would you get your com, 
and your fruit, your vegetables, and your flowers, 
without eur help ?" 

"Very true, little rain-drops ; you are very 
useful, I know — a great deal more useful than I 
am in the world. But what a many of you there 
are ! Where do you all come from ?" 
" From the clouds in the sky." 
" And where do the clouds come from ?" 
" Have you ever thought what becomes of all 
the rain that falls ? If all the rain that has de- 
soended from the beginning of the world until 
now had stayed here, your earth would by this 
time be overstocked with water, your rivers and 
oceans would overrun their bounds, the land itself 
would be covered. Yet it is found, from oareful 
observation, that the quantity of water on the 
earth never varies much. Whatet then, does the 
water go to ?" 
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" Why, it sinks into the earth, of course ; and 
people and plants nse it up bo quicklj, that it has 
not time to increase." 

"No, you are not correct; neither of your 
answers wUI account for its disappearance. The 
earthy it is true, gets soaked with water during 
long-oontinued rains ; but, like a full sponge, 
can take up no more till the other has, by some 
means, been got rid of. Again, water when con- 
sumed is not destroyed. A yast quantity is taken 
up by the plants ; but then it is for the most part 
sent forth again into the air by the perspiration 
which takes place in the leayes. It is only a very 
smiJl quantity, indeed, which loses the character 
of water, and becomes part of the plant or 
animal — ^by no means enough to account for the 
vast amount that &lls in the shape of rain.'' 
" Where, then, can it go to P" 
'* Why, it returns again into the sky ; it again 
falls in gentle rain upon the budding flower, or in 
torrents upon the parched ground." 

** Goes back again to the sky ! Is that really 
true ? How does it travel up there ?" 

" I will try and exi^ain to you. I dare say 
you haye sometimes watched the tea-kettle when 
boiling on the fire ? You haye seen the clouds of 
steam rising out of the lid and the spout ? Now, 
if the boilmg were continued, the whole of the 
water would turn into steam, and yanish in the 
air." 

'* But is that the way in which clouds are 
formed ? We do not boil all the water, and send 
up the steam." 

"No, this is not exactly the way in which 
clouds are formed, though it is of the same nature ; 
but it shows you that water can be made to ascend 
into the sky. Now take another illustration. Haye 
you noticed that when wet clothes are hung in 
the open air, th^ soon become dry P" 
"Of course I have." 

" And that when water, in small quantities, is 
left exposed to the air, it quickly disappears ?** 
"Certainly." 

"This, then, is the process by which water 
is gradually turned into vapour, and rises into 
the air. But the rising of the water is not 
seen as it is in the case of the boiling tea- 
kettle, because the process is less rapid. Thus, 
water can not only rise into the sky, but can 
even do so without being seen by yon. This 
is the way in which water, that afterwards comes 
down as rain, finds its way into the sky. As soon 
as the morning sun sheds his first rays upon the 
earth, the vapour begins to arise from the surface 
of the ocean and the riyers, and the moisture that 
is on the soil is drawn upwards by the warmth. 
This goes on all day, and increases as the sun's 
power becomes greater; as the sun declines, it 
gets less and less, and stops altogether when he 
sets. Air is capable of containing a considerable 
quantity of this invisible, watery vapour, though 
the exact amount depends upon tiie warmth of 
the air." 



V You say this vapour is invisible, but we see 
the clouds." 

" It has to be formed into clouds before it 
becomes visible. The air is of very different 
degrees of warmth in different parts of the world, 
and at different heights above you. It is con- 
stantly in motion, too ; and this motion causes 
masses of air of different degrees of heat to 
mix together. Now, it is found that when these 
are mixed, the air can no longer hold so 
much moisture as it did before. Part of 
the vapour is therefore preeipHated^ or throtan 
down, and then becomes visible as a cloud. So 
long as the moisture oontinueB to be thrown 
down in this way, the clouds continue to in- 
crease; and as they become heavier than the 
air around them, they of course sink towards the 
earth. In falling, they coUeet more and more 
moisture, and at length reach the ground in the 
shape of mist or rain. If the moistuve is preci- 
pitated slowly, it appears only as a mist ; but if 
rapidly, it falls, as it does thu morning, in rain- 
drops upon the earth." 

" I think I understand a little about it now. 
When does most ram fall, by night or by day p" 

" During the night ; and in your country* fSur 
more rain falls in the latter half of the year than 
in the former ; while in hot countries there is 
xisually a season of nearly imintermptod rain, 
called the rainy season. The rest of ^e year is 
almost entirely free from it." 

" What is the reason of that ?" 

"These heavy rains are caused by regular 
winds, such as the monsoons of the Indian seas, 
which blow for six months together in the same 
direction.' These winds pass over a large tract qf 
ocean, and bring with them enormous quantities 
of vapour. They come from the hottest parts of 
the earth ; and when they arrive at cooler places, 
the vapours are, of course, rapidly precipitated in 
the form of clouds. The clouds then travel on 
till they reach the lofty mountains that run through 
India. These mountains immediately produce in 
them those changes which cause them to fall to 
the earth in heavy torrents of rain. During the 
other half of the year these winds blow in a 
contrary direction, and then no rain falls." 

^ Well, I am glad it does not rain here, after 
that fashion. I would rather have a wet day 
every now and then, than such dbmal weather for 
weeks and weeks without stopping. It must be 
very miserable. ^Why, I declare the little rain- 
drops have left off coming, and the sky is clearing 
up! There is even a bit of sunshine peeping out. 
Hurrah ! I shall get my walk after all." 



A FAMOUS NAVAL COMMANDEE. 

AK HIBTOBIGAL BNIdMA. 

The letters beginning each name here below, 
When added together, my hero will show. 
1. An enterprising British seaman, the dis- 
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ooyerer'of a riyer, strait, and bay, whioli to this 
day bear his name. 

2. A Bussian seaport founded by Catharine 
IL During the Crimean war, it was bombarded 
by the allied fleets of France and England. 

8. The discoverer of the North Magnetic 
Pole. 

4. A &mou8 naval engagement between the 
English and French, in which the former were 
completely victorious. 

5. A Dutch navigator, who discovered a large 
island, which is now a flourishing British colony. 

6. A large river in India. 

7. A town in France, which, when in great 
distress, was delivered by the heroism of a woman. 

8. A celebrated general, who was bom on an 
island, banished by his enemies to an island, and 
died on a third island. 

9. A large American lake, between which and 
another sheet of water is a cataract of world- 
wide renown. 

10. The surname of an Archbishop of Canter- 
buiy, who was instrumental in drawing up the 
Magna Charta. 

11. The name given by Columbus to that 
West Indian island on which he first landed. 

12. A king who has lately been dethroned by 
the nation over which he ruled. 

18. An emperor of Borne, notorious for his 
cruelty ; he was the last and perhaps the worst of 
the Caesars. 



THE PLOWER-GARDEN. 

irOTEHBEB. 

The withered leaves now bestrew the ground ; but 
these, with ashes, may be made use of for protecb- 
in^;^ tender roots. Dig round herbs, and dear away 
annuals as they become shabby. Boses, flowering 
shrabs, flowering trees, everfj^eens, ed wrings, and 
whatever will stand the winter, should now be 
planted. Dahlia and blue salria roots should be 
taken up, and housed in a cellar, secure from frost. 
Sndi plants as take their rest now should not be 
disturbed by unnecessary warmth and moisture. 
Prune roses in pots. 



THINGS WORTH KNOWING 
ABOUT FOGS. 

What Fogs are.— Fogs are chuds formed near 
the earth's surface. 

How Fogs ake Formed.— -There is always a 
in^eat deal of moisture rising from the surface of 
the earth. ^ This is called apontomeous evaporoMon, 
and is owing to the warmth of the ground caused 
by the sun's rays. When the air is about the same 
temperature as the mund, we do not perceive this 
transparent steam, out it flies up into the higher 
regions, and there forms the clouds. At this period 
of the year, however, though the earth is made 
warm enough in the middle of the day to cause 
moisture to rise, the chill frosty nights and morn- 
ings condense, or thicken it into mist, which he* 



comes risible to us, and we see it floating in g^y 
masses alouff the ground. The air above is not 
warm enough to permit it to rise higher. But if 
the sun shines upon it, it disappears, because as the 
air gets warmer, it becomes too thin and trans- 
parent to be visible. 

Dense Fogs.— Dense, or very thick fogjg, are 
never seen except when the weather is ver^r still and 
calm, because if there be much wind or agitation in 
the air, the mist is carried away. 

London Fogs. — London fogs are distinp^hed 
from clouds, by the &ct that they gather m their 
vaporous folds the smoke, and other matters im- 
parted to the air by the operations of man. This 
IS also the case with fogs generally that arise near 
larre towns. 

DiPFERENCE BETWEEN FOGS AND MiSTS. — ^Fo^ 

usually rise over the land; but the term mist is 
applied to vapours that rise over marshy places, or 
the surfaces of water. 

The Poor Philosopher's Comport. — ^**When 
a stranger treats me with want of respect," said a 
pK>or nmlosopher, " I comfort myself with the reflec- 
tion that it is not myself that he slights, but my old 
and shabby coat and hat, which, to say the truth, 
have no x>articular claim to adoration. So if my hat 
and coat choose to fret about it, let them ; but it is 
nothing to me." 

EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The second volume of "Sunshine" will, we 
hope, be quite ready by November 25th, so that it 
can be ordered, throufirh any bookseller, to coma 
with the December mag^azines. We need not say 
what a cheap and attractive gift-book it will form. 
The prices will be the same as those of the first 
volume (which is still on sale), that is. Is. 6d. for 
the plain doth binding, and 28, 6d. for the gilt 
edition. 

Covers por Binding.— These can be obtained 
through any bookseller, price 6(2., doUi, lettered, 
or 9d., cloth, extra gilt. 

Canvassing Bills will be sent in any quantity, 
postage free, to those kind friends ,who wish to 
make " Sunshine " known in their neighbourhood. 
We see it in shop windows more frequently than we 
used to do, and are very much obliged to our zealous 
canvassers. 

Specimen Numbers may also be obtained, and 
these, if carefiilly lent, are likely to gain many new 
subscribers. 

Our Arrangements for 1864.— These are not 
yet completed, but we think we may venture to 
promise, iS God is pleased to allow us to see another 
year, A New Story by the authoress of "Dora 
Selwyn,* entitled "Mabel and Amy; or, the 
Fifth Beatitude." There will be another story, 
and the name of this we shall be able to announce 
next month. 

We particularly request our friends to remember 
that we cannot undertake to return rejected MSS. ; 
they should, therefore, retain copies of any papers 
which they Mndly send to us. 

Beading Cases, for preserving a year's numberSy 
may be ordered through any bookseller, price Six- 
pence. 

Letters for the Editor, Books for Beriew, etc., 
should be addressed to the Bev. W. Mbynxll 
Whitiemore, Btockwbll, London, S. 
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ALICE LESTER; 

OB, THE SECRET OF HAFFT WORK. 
By Adeldta Mvbxlay, 



Ohapteb Xn.— Fboh Home, yet iteab Hoice. 

Thebs is a pretty little cottage, many, many miles 
distant from Alice's home, the -windows of which, 
shaded hy the luxuriant growth of a graceful 
climbing plant, look out upon a well-cultivated 
garden. The air is pure and bracing, and towards 



the right is a beautiful sea riew. The broad 
expanse of water, dotted with a few white-sailed 
pleasure-boats, is rippling and sparkling in the 
sunshine; and a few minutes' walk m>m the 
cottage will bring you to the shore, where you can 
saunter along the sands, and watch the tide going 
out, or stroU upon the beach, and pick up sea- 
weeid and shells. 

But out business lies indoors at present. 
Will you step into this pretty front parlour ? On 
a crimson-coloured sofa, the bright hue of which 
contrasts strikingly with his pale features, a fair- 
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haired, blue-eyed child is wclining. One glance 
will Bhow you that he is ill, very ill. Beside 
him sits a tall, elender, quiet-looking girl, in a 
neat print dress, and simple morning cap. 
. It is our old friend, Alice Lester, and her 
little charge is the eldest and much-loved child of 
her mistress. You may well find some diflSculty 
in recognizing ** Master Charlie," as you gaze on 
that weary little invalid upon the sofa, and mark 
how wasted and feverish he is, and with what an 
effort he seems to draw each breath. Poor boy, 
he is indeed changed from what he was on that 
hot dusty afternoon, when he was first introduced 
to you, and when, as you will remember, he pur- 
posely led Alice so far out of her way by scam- 
pering down the lane when she was about to 
cross the bridge. Nor could he run races with 
her to-day as he did when they went together to 
the Zoological Gkirdens, where he was almost as 
mischievous and as frolicsome as the young mon- 
keys that he was so amused in looking at. 

It is as much m he can do to creep slowly 
across the roovi now ; and inatead of bounding 
with eager step, like other children, up and down 
the cliffs, he can only be moved slowly along in 
an invalid chair, and inhale the sea breezes as he 
lies upon his cuahions. 

A cold which he canght in the winter settled 
upon his lungn, and for aoma months his health 
has been gradually declining. The doctor, as a 
last raeoaree, had ordered him to tlie seaside, but 
the diange dora him no goody luid he is gradually 
getting worse. He has bean trying to amuse 
himself this morning by drawing % picture for 
his Uttla sister at home, but the trifling exertion 
is too much for him, and he is obliged to give 
over, and rest himself upon the sofa. 

Alice bends tenderly over him ; she smnges 
the pillows more comfortably, and asks if the 
shall read to him. 

''Yes, Alice, please; read about the Gkiod 
Shepherd again ; no, stay, Alice, don't read it now ; 
tell it me yourself ; I like that best." 

So Alice, in a gentle, pleasing manner, talks to 
him about Jesu^ Christ, the Good Shepherd, who 
gathers the lambs with his arms and earries them 
in his bosom ; and then she draws up the blind 
at the window, and shows him a flock of sheep, 
busily feeding in the opposite field, repeating at 
the same time that pretty hymn — 

" See the kind Shepherd, Jesas, stands 
With all-encraging charms ; 
Hark, how He calls tiie tender lamhe> 
And folds them in his arms." 

And the weary languid child is sooflied and 
interested, untU at length he falls into a quiet 
sltimber. 

And this is Alice, who said she wq^ not fond 
of children. Ah, that was not the only mistake 
Alifie made. 



Chapteb XIII. — Entkeikg the Kingdom. 

Day after day, and week after week passed away, 
and little Charlie faded like a lovely flower. He 
was dying, and he knew it ; but he was not afisid 
to die, for he loved his Saviour, and his Saviour 
loved him, and vraa gently calling him home to 
Himself. His mother was sadly distressed ; she 
had hoped against hope that he would get better, 
and she could not bear to part with him. She 
thought it hard that her beloved child should be 
taken from her. She could not say, she did not 
try to say, " Thy will be done." She was a tender 
and affectionate parent, bat she was not a real 
Christian, and tborsfore she had no solace in her 
hour of sorrow. Her children had been loved, 
and almost idolized, but they had not been trained 
for Qod and heaven. 

How thai hud litUe Charlie lavnsfl to trust 
in the Saviour F God Himsrtf had gratlj taught 
and giuded him, but it had been thvoogh the 
instrumentality of Alice, his jouthfol nurse. 
Yes, AUoe had the joy of knowing thai she had 
led that dear little boy to Christ 

He was m merry, roguish little fellow, and his 
high spirits had often given Aliee a ereat deal of 
trouble, lor she was not naturally mnd €if noisy 
children, nor -ana she skilled in manacing them. 
But when Alice learnt the secret of happy ser- 
vice, she began to regard her eare of Chariie as a 
charge entrusted to her, not merely by her mis- 
tress, but by her own loving Saviour ; and the 
consciousness of this led her to take a new interest 
in her work, and to endeavour to do it as well as 
she possibly could. To please her mistress was a 
strong motive, but then it sometimes failed, for 
Mrs. Bobinson had her fault-finding moods, when 
nothing satisfied her, .and when she put a wrong 
construction upon everything. But to plesse her 
Saviour — ah, one can never try to do (^at in 
vain; for the slightest effort of that kind is 
always noticed and kindly approved by Him; 
and Alice found this a most delightful spring of 
action. 

So she bore mom patiently with Charlie's 
troublesome ways, and strove to guide, rather 
than to force him into good habits ; for he was a 
thorough little •' Lord Will-be- will," and must be 
"drawn" and not "driven," if you wished him 
to move in any particular direction, 

Alice had no difficulty in getting him to listen 
to the Scripture stories which shft told him. For 
he dearly loved stories of all kinds, and what 
stories, when properly narrated, are so attractive, 
to children as those beautiful ones out of the 
Bible ? And through the channel of these stories, 
and of the simple hymns which she taught him, 
many great truths entered tlie child's mind, which 
Alice thought might be a help and safeguard to 
him when he grew up. 

But it was not Qod*s will that Charlie should 
live to grow up.- And we are sure He knows 
what is best imr us ulL He does not transplant 
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the tinT flower, nor call the little lamb home to 
his fold, without having good and wise reasons for 
what He does. 

Charlie's decline was rery gradual ; so gradual 
that Alice had sometimes fancied there was no- 
thing really the matter with him, and that he 
would get stronger with the return of fine 
weather. But the soft, fresh, spring-time, and 
the bright summer days, brought no colour to his 
cheeks, nor. strength to his limbs ; and Alice at 
length lost all hope for him, except the best hope, 
that he was going home to be wiui Jesus. 

Charlie had been left a great deal to Alice's 
care, for Mrs. Bobinson was herself in rather 
delicate health, and the child clung more to Alice 
than to any one else, so that she had ample 
opportuniiy of teaching him all she wished* And 
oh, how sweet it was to Alice to find that Gt-od 
blessed her feeble attempts, and that little Charlie, 
as his strength gradually lessened, was rapidly 
maturing for glory. And dearly as she now loved 
him, her grief at the prospect of his early death 
was checked by the thought of his earnest piety, 
and his coming happiness. 

He calmly feU asleep in Jesus. " GK>od-bye, 
dear mamma ; good-bye, dear Alice ; I nm so 
happy, I am going to my Saviour," .were his 
last words. He breathed very quietly for a few 
minutes afterwards; then he half opened his 
eyes ; a bright smile flashed over his pale features, 
and without a sigh he entered into rest. " Sufler 
the little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven." 

As Alice imprinted her fSarewell kiss on his 
tranquU brow, do you not think that there was 
some joy aa well as grief mingling with her &st- 
fallin^ tears ? For was not little Charlie safe for 
ever in the bosom of Jesus ? and had not she 
been the means, in CKkI's hand, of guiding him 
thither P 

Alice wrote a long letter home on the day of 
the funeral, giving an account of dear Charlie's 
last hours. It was a very long letter, for Alice 
was a famous hand at writing, and her heart over- 
flowed so just then, that she forgot her usual re- 
serve. But we shall only give the closing part 
of her epistle. 

*• Oh, mother," she vm)te, " I can never feel 
thankful enough for being permitted to tell little 
Charlie about our Saviour and his love. Do you 
remember a conversation which we had many 
months since when I was grumbling about being 
at Mrs. Bobinson's, because I did not like to be 
ordered about so, and wished I could be my own 
mistress? How discontented and ungrateful I 
was then ! And you spoke of our being where 
God had placed us, and of our having &9 work 
to do. It struck me at the time, and I often 
thought of it afterwards, but when I heard the 
sermon which Mr. Singleton preached upon de- 
votedness to the service of Christ, your remarks 
came back with still more force to my mind. 

** I shall never forget that sermon. It showed 



me just where I was, and just where I ought to 
be $ and I tried as well as I could to give myself 
up to Christ, as one who wished henceforth to 
live to his service. For it is surely our privilege, 
no less than our duty, to live unto Him who died, 
and rose again for us. 

" I never told you this before, because I was 
afraid lest it should wear off $ but it has* not done 
so; and I feel now more than ever I did th<s 
happiness of being God's servant. And to think 
that He has employed me in teaching one of his 
little lambs! How little I thought, when I 
wished to leave my situation, what work He had 
for me to do in it ! When I look at the past, I 
cannot feel humble enough, nor yet grateful 
enough. My chief desire now is to glorify Christ 
more. Oh, what a kind and considerate Master 
He is! Bjs service is indeed perfect freedom. 
But you know all this, dear mother, far better than 
I do.'» 

This simple letter was most welcome to that 
mother's heart. "My cup runneth over," was 
her thankful exclamation. "Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and all that is within me, bless his holy 
name." 

How delightful it is when a parent's prayers 
and wishes for a beloved child are thus answered 
and fulfilled. 



Chaptee XIV. — "A Little Leaven Leaveneth 

THE Whole Lump." 
OuB story, like the fast-fleeting months of the 
year, must now draw to a close. It might, of 
course, be much lengthened, but our limited space 
will not allow of further extension ; and enough 
we trust has been pictured of Alice's life to dis- 
close to our TeaderB that " secret of happy work " 
which she discovered for herself and which in- 
fluenced aU her future, conduct. 

After the death of little Charlie, Alice returned 
to her usual duties in Mrs. Bobinson's family. 
She continued with her mistress for several years, 
and helped to train the rest of her childi^n in 
iJie steps of their departed brother. 

The dear little pet and playfellow was sadly 
missed at first in his pleasant home^ and some of 
his childish sayings were long treasured as house- 
hold words; but time softens many of life's 
sorrows ; and the memory of Charlie became sw 
length a sweet, rather than a sad recollection. 
And the loss which was so keenly fait in its fresh- 
ness, was turned by G-od's goodness into a real 
gain. It seemed, and indeed was, when it oc- 
curred, very grievous, but it afterwards yielded 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness to those that 
were exercised thereby. 

For the childlike but' happy faith of little 
Charlie spoke powerfullv to tl^ heart of his fond 
but worldly mother, and was the means of arous- 
ing her attention to the one thin^ needful. She 
sought and found the same Saviour ; and thus 
Alice was indirectly the means of doing good to 
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hep mistress. And to her master also. Fop Mpb. 
Sobinson cotild not enjoy the blesfednesa which 
results from being^ a follower of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, without longing that her beloved 
husbfind shrould ehape it with her. By her 
prayers, her winning actionfl, and her ardent 
pspsuaBions, she led him to the foot of that Cross 
■where she had found peace; atid they became 
heirs together of the grace of life, and walked 
together as fellow-pilgrims to the celestial city. 

Who can tell where the influence of a good 
servant may reach ? 



ObuIptes XY. — A Good Sistant Maees a 
Good Wife. 

But Alice is no longer a serrant. She has 
marrifid, with her parents* consent and blessing, a 
pious and industrious young man, who is like- 
minded with herself, and they are very happy and 
comfortable together. So you would say, I think, 
if you were to peep into Alice's cottage this 
afternoon, and see her, with her baby in her arms, 
waiting for her husband's reitum from his work. 
She looks rather older than she used to do, but 
thepe is the same calm, sweet expression on her 
face, and her brow is as unruflBed as her child's ; 
for Alice lost all her old fretfuluess and discon- 
tent, as she went on, day by day, in the ways of 
pleasantness, and in the paths of peace. The fire 
burns briskly in the little grate ; the tea-things are 
set, and the tea is made j and the young wife 
turns with a bright smile to the opening doer, 
as the creak of the latch tells of her husband's 
approach. 

It is a pretty picture which meets his eye as 
he steps into the cheerful kitchen, and so he 
thinks, though he is neither a poet nor a painter, 
but only a thoughtful, intelligent, kind-hearted 
working-man. Bot such men can thorooghly 
appreciate the beauty as well as the comfort of a 
hiappy English home. 

I'he plump rosy child laughs with delight at 
the sight of its father, and springs engerly to his 
embrace, and" Alice is glad to let her little 
" Charlie" nestle in his father's arms, while she 
broils a slice or two of bacon, and fills up the tea- 
pot, for the OTening meal. 

Yes ; it is a pleasant picture, or rather a 
pleasant reality; and as Alice and her husband 
flit cosily.by the fire enjoying their hot, refreshing 
cup of tea, they talk of some of our old friends ; 
of Lucy who is cook and housekeeper at Mrs. 
Bobinson's, and quite a treastire to her mistress 
(a treasure of which George Wilson the gardener 
seems very mnch inclined to deprive her) ; and of 
Fanny, with her merry face, and her nice neat 
dresses — she has too much good sense now to 
want brown silk \Vith two flounces — who occupies 
Alice's place in the same family, and who seems 
to be treading in her sister's steps. Sho owes 
much to hep sister, for Alice's good example and 
affectionate counsels have been of incalculable 



benefit to the light-hearfcd, finery-loving little 
Fanny, whose highest ambition at present is to 
be just such a servant as Alice was, and to have 
just such a home some day, as that which Alice 
now calls hep own. May both wishes be realized. 
We must now bid Ahce fapewell. We have 
said that she is no longep a servant ; but although 
this is true is one sense, she is still Christ's ser- 
vant, and finds, as all who tiy will find, that his 
yoke is ea?y, and his burden is light. She never 
regrtt* that she began to serve her heavenly 
Master ; hep only sorrow is that she did not begin 
to serve Him sooner. Dear reader, you may be 
spared this pcgret if you will begin now, if you 
will at once realize *' the secret of happy work," 
and take for your motto that compreiiensive one 
of the apostle's, " Not slothful in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Loi*d." 



BEICKS AND MORTAE. 

A LADY from " Under the Oaks " told the readers 
of Sunshine in the July number of a flying visit 
which she made to London. You will have seen 
there how it strikes a stnmgep. In driving through 
Kent Street, Soulhwark, that lady has perhaps 
taken (in iiiwgination) some who have read what, 
fthe says with her in hep dab, the windows of 
which she dosed carefully on account of the pol- 
luted atmosphere through which she passed. I 
should much like to stop that cab for you, and 
opening the door, ask you to follow me for a few- 
minutes to the "mass" of misery and guilt which 
the lady suspects lies behind the street itself, and 
we will ascertain what the ladies and gentlemen 
are about whose presence she notices as giving her 
some hope that the many sinners in whose neigh- 
bourhood she is are not without kind Christian 
hearts who are striving to do them good. 

Kent Street has a number of poor people living 
in it itself, but it is connected with large courts 
and dark narrow streets, going nowhere, leading 
out of it, which are crammed with inhabitants, 
and which furnish somewhere about ten thousand 
to the population of the metropolis. Strangers 
like you may sometimes be persuaded to « alk in 
this neighbourhood j those who live near, and who 
know the place, are generally not quite so easily 
persuaded. *' When I go into Kent Street,'* said 
a gentleman only a few days ago, " I alwavs look 
to my pockets being well buttoned np." " iVothini: 
would be tuken from you at this time of the year," 
was the reply. " Of course, what might happen 
to you in the winter it could not be said." 
Thieves have always lived about here, and — do 
not be alarmed— they live about hero now. Fifty 
years ago gentlemen were reported to have beeu 
robbed of their hats while passing along, by an 
apparatus constructed to work from the rooms 
above, and to take the hats from tl>oir heads br 
an upward movement. Within the last year t% 
respectable person was tied to A lamp-post and 
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robbed, by its light, of watcb and money, being 
left there till some honest citizens happened to 
come by, an event which did not speedily take 
place. 

It is very sad that grown-up people should be 
wicked, that they should swear, and fight, and kill 
each other, as constantly occurs here ; but it is 
sadder to see children brought up amongst such 
people, following their bad examples. Almost all 
the children, even those whose parents try to 
teach them better, are given to use bad words, and 
they fight and steal. Living in that house, just 
where we are passing in our imaginary visit, re- 
sides a very respoctable man and his wife ; but 
to prevent his son, of eleven years ol i, going away 
and getting among bad boys and being out all 
night, they have to keep him in bed and hide his 
clothes', and even this not being sufficient to keep 
him from wandering, they have found it necessary 
to tie him to the bed-post ! 

You will like to know what is being done to 
make these people better, and what success has 
been met with. Besides the clergyman and his 
curate, and two missionaries, there are two ladies 
constantly engiged in visiting throughout this 
neighbourhood, so that once in the month every 
family is visited, and almost every day some 
Ohristinn agent passes every door. They say that 
if you look at a lion stedfastly, if I may so say, in 
the face, he will be subdued. This constant looking 
at these fierce and unrestrained people has dis- 
covered in them a gentleness, if it has not wrought 
it in them, which you might not be prepared to see. 

It is Tuesday evening, and seven o'clock. The 
meeting of women is going on in the schoolroom 
in the neighbourhood. We will look in. The 
clergyman's wife is there, aijid a hundred women 
are at work. They are all talking, one to each 
other; they are evidently quite at home — but 
quiet ! The reading begins ; it is Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. A whole library has been read to them in 
the course of the past two years. And now quiet 
again all. The clergyman's wife repeats a text of 
Scripture, and now one and another join in to 
repeat the text they have brought. In the mean- 
time the clergyman lias come in, and with reading 
of God's Word and prayer, the assembly breaks 
up to go to all parts of the neighbourhood. Many 
Df them as they go openly express the pleasure 
of such an evening. 

Last year it was arranged that all these poor 
women and their husbands, a company of about 
one hundred and fifty, should go to Hampton 
Court Palace for the day. Under the cheanut 
trees in the park, beef and plum-pudding and tea 
— a collection from the various kitchens of several 
sympathizing friends — was done ample justice to ; 
and as evening c'.osed in, they were addressed in 
the open-air, gathering round the speakers to hear, 
before going home, words of Christian exhortation 
and loving counsel, closing tho day of pleasure 
with words never more touching than- when sung 
by such a company, that hymn commencing — 



" There is a fountain filled with blood. 
Drawn from Immanuel's veins ; 
And sinners, plunged beneath that flood. 
Lose ail their guilty stains." 

I might also tako you to the Nursery, where 
any poor woman going out to work can leave her 
baby the whole day, for the charge of one penny, 
under a careful nurse, instead of leaving it at 
home with the fire or a hungry cat, or, at best, to 
cry its little eyes out at being alone. 

I could give you many instances which would 
show you that eternal good is being done to the 
souls of very many. But I see that you are 
anxious to get into your cab again, and to drive 
off. Drive off, then, dear reader, but as you go 
let the thought go with you, that God's word is 
doing a great work among the destitute and the 
poor, and let the question come home to your own 
self, " What has it done for you ?'* J. A. 



THE LITTLE CROWN. 

A TBUB STORT. 

A DEAE little girl, living in Ireland, was found by 
her mamma in a state of great grief when she 
entered her bedroom in tho morning. She woj 
crying most bitterly ; so her mamma said to her, 
" What is the matter my dear, are you ill ?'* 

"Oh, no!" said the child, "but oh! I had 
such a beautiful dream last night." 

" What was it about ?" 

" I thought I was at the door of such a lovely 
place, it must have been heaven. There were 
beautiful angels walking about, and many grown 
people dressed in shining clothes, bright like the 
sun to look at. All the people wore crowns on 
their heads, for inside the door there were heaps 
of crowns piled up, and angels wore very busy, 
handing to each person who entered — a crown, 

*' So, mamma, I looked to see if there were any 
little crovms that would fit me, but I could not see 
one ! Then I began to cry, and tho angels asked 
me what made mo cry in heaoen^ and I said, * Be- 
cause I have no crown.* So they took me gently 
by the hand, and led me to a place where there 
were many, many lovely crowns for children, and 
the first one I put on my head fitted me exactlr^^ 
Oh ! then I was so happy in that glorious place, 
and row I am crying because I awoke and found 
myself in my own little bed ; it was only a dream." 
Very shortly after this, the sweet child was seized 
by an illness, from which she never recovered. 
She died rejoicing in her Saviour, and is now, we 
fully believe, a happy inmate of that bright and 
glorious place where she so muoh wished to be, 
and is casting her crown before the feet of Him 
" who loved her, and washed her from her sins in 
his own blood." 

Dear readers, seek the same Saviour, whom 
this dear child loved. Ask Ilim to wash you from 
yojir sins, and to give you "a little crown j" and 
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then one day He will take yon to his own bright 
Home, 

" Where all is peace, and joy, and love." 

0. E. W. 

HORATIO NELSON. 

(answer to the enigma, page 175.) 

H oratjo Nelson surely is the name 
O f him the riddle means, of naval fame. 
R eaders of " Sunshine," listen while I tell 
A 11 names required your hero's name to spell 
T he seaman asked was Hudson ; and the port, 
' I t doubtlesp was Odessa* s stroncr-built fort, 
O ff whence the fleets allied held hostile sport. 

N est Eossj the finder of the north magfnetic pole, 

we say. 
E ngaprement fatal to the French, we namQAboukir 

Bay. 
L et Tasman be the Dutchman. — Indus, the river 

great. 
S aved by brave Joan of Arc was Orleans in a strait. 
O n islands bom and died Napoleon. — Erie, the lake. 
N ow who but La/nfrcmc, say, for Magna Charta 

spake? 

St. Sdhador the island. — Otho deprived his throne. 
Nero thought "worst of names," by worst of tyrants 
known.* 

Thus in acrostic, and two extra lines Tve tried 
To prove that I the riddle have descried. 
Success to " Sunshine," may the next new year 
Bring Editor and Readers right good cheer. 

KETHA. 

• " By worst of tTrants thought the worst of names,'* 
says some poet, I forget who. — x. 



FEEDING THE BIRDS. 

(See vignette in title-page.) 

Old Winter is come with his mantle of snow j 
Hark ! hark ! at the cold piercing winds how they 

blow! 
And scarcely a flower, or morsel of green. 
In our poor little garden is now to be seen; 
Then pity the birds that are chirping around. 
And strew them some nice little ornmbs on the 

ground. 

Yes, pity the birds ; for God made them, and He 
With pleasure our love for his creatures will see; 
The food that we eat, and the clothes that we wear. 
Are the gifts of his hand, and the proo& of his 

care; 
And surely we should from his bounty bestow 
A few little crumbs for tiie birds in the snow. 

And if we thus pity the birds, I am sure 
We shall likewise remember the wants of the poor; 
And do all we can now that Winter is here. 
To relieve their distress, and to banish their fear; 
For those most resemble " Our Father'* above. 
Who are tender, and kind, and abounc[ing m love. 

W. H. 




" Fm come once more, dear read- 
ers, to bring nice gifts for you; 

And tell you my sweet story, a 
story always new. 

How cheerful are the faces which 
everywhere I meet ; 

How joyous are the voices which 
mine arrival greet ; 

In mansion and in cottage, in 
country and in town. 

Kept is my festive season of old 
and wide renown. 

"I love to see the dainties that 
deck your table now ; 

X love to see the sunshine that 
gleams upon your brow ; 

I love to hear the laughter which 
rings upon the air ; 

I love to hear the welcomes which 
friends long parted share ; 

For when should come the mo- 
ments of thankfulness and mirth , 

If not with the remembrance of 
Christ your Saviour's birth ? 

"But let your joy, dear readers, from hallowed 
thoughts arise; , t* t 

* To-doAJ v$ horn a Saviowr, wTw m a manger ties ; 

With gladness heard the shepherds this message 
foBoflove! ^ , , . 

And bright were the rejoicings of angel liosta 
above. 

Will you not join their chorus, and celebrate the 

mom - . . 1. o 

When Jesus, your Redeemer, was of a virgm bom r 

" For if you keep Christ's birthday, and yet Himself 

forget. 
How shght must be the value you on his advent set ! 
If careless mirth and feasting alone your hours 



It proves yon yet are strangers to real Christmas 
joy; 

Those only know the blessings my happy day im- 
parts, 

Who ore, bj fip^'t^, receiving the Saviour in their 
hearts, 

" Oh, take his great salvation, and make his ways 

your choice ; 
Hail with delight his presence, and in his love 

rejoice; 
And then I know how happy your future life 

will be. 
Each day will prove a Christmas — a jijlad festivity — 
And at uhrist^B second coming, to judge the human 

race. 
At his right hand in glory, He will appoint your 

place/* 

ANNIE. 
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[FLORENCE AND HER MOTHER ALIGHTING AT THEIR NEW HOME.] 



EENEST WILTON; 

OB, GETTnra on ik life. 

By the Author of " Dora Selwin." 



CiXAFTBB XXX.— Thb Teub Seceet op 
Peospebitt. 

Thb wheel of fortune ia said to turn round, so 
that the part which is uppermost at one tirae is 
underneath at another ; and upon the same 
principle, the lowest hecomes, in its turn, the 
highest. Accordingly, the poor sometimes rise 
to wealth, and the rich have often to descend to 
poverty. 

But it seems to us more Christian-like to 
think rather of Gl-od's providcDce, than of the 
ficklenefls of fortune in connection with our 



earthly affairs; and this old-fashioned text has 
frequently explained to us the mystery of life's 
changes, "The Lord maketh poor, and maketh 
rich ; He hringcth low, and lifteth up," 1 Sam, 
ii. 8. 

The Wiltons had been "brought low,** and 
now step by step they were "lifted up." Every- 
thing that Ernest did prospered. All that he 
touched seemed to turn to gold. His business 
increased, his profits multiplied, and his bad 
debts were few and far between. People said to 
themselves, " What a fortunate young man Mr. 
Wilton is! How lucky in all his enterprizes!" 
But as Ernest's mother watched his success, and 
saw with joy how he consecrated all that he had, 
and all that he was, to God*s service, her thankful 
comment was, "The blessing of the Lord it 
maketh rich, and He addeth no sorrow with it" 
She believed that because he had sought fint Uie 
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kingdom of God and his righteousness, all other 
things had been added unto him. 

Happy are those who can recognize in the 
luxuriant gifts \vhich strew their daily paths 
proofs of a loving Father's care and favour. 

Happy are those who in the midst of earthly 
ease ,and sunshine are not high-minded, nor trust- 
ful in uncertain riches, bat in the living God, 
who has given us richly aII things to enjoy, and 
who are ever " ready to distribute," and " wiliing 
to communicate " of their abundance to othen. 

It is pleasant to see a yoone man getting on 
in life, but it is one of the ugliest sights in the 
world to observe each a young man acquiring 
penurious habits, and gaming money only that he 
may hoard it. This was not ihe case with Ernest. 
In his estimation, money was a talent to be dili- 
gently employed in his Master's service ; and he 
gladly spared all that he could to alleviate the 
wants aiid sorrows of those around him. And 
having known from experience what it was to 
struggle through difficulties, he felt a peculiar 
pleasure in helping any who were striving to help 
themselves. 

But some of my readers afe perhaps dis- 
appointed with this description of Ernest. They 
are too romantic to be satisfied with his being a 
thorough and successful man of business. They 
recollect his early attempts at rhyming, and 
Lizzie's pleasant dreams aboat a certain volume 
of poems that were to make such a sensation in 
society ; and they do not like to believe that she 
was only building a castle in the air, and 
that such unsentimental things as " trade," and 
** money," had altogether banished the muse firom 
Ernest's thoughts. 

Well, then, do not believe it, dear reader, for it 
assuredly is not a fact. The castle in the air 
proved more substantial than such frail structures 
usually do ; and Ernest actually published a small 
book of poetry ; and, what is far more remark- 
able, it really sold very well. The reviews men- 
tioned it in laudatory term«, and the literary 
public in general fully appreciated its merits. So 
you may be sure did Lizzie, who never felt half so 
proud of her own attempts at authorship as she 
did of tliis modest-looking little green volume of 
her brother's. 

But there were, of course, some exceptions to 
.these flattering opinions. A few per.-'ons who 
remembered Ernest when he was Mr. Plunter's 
ehopboy — Louisa Mortimer, for instance, and lier 
dear friend, Mi^s Clarendon — were not disposed 
to allow that his lines had any indications of 
genius about them. 

Lizzie hapi>ened to be at a bookseller's one 
day, looking over the lending library, when these 
two young ladies came in for shelter froni a pass- 
ing shower. The master was at the other end of 
the shop making out a bill for her, and Lizzie was 
accidently screened from their view by an upright 
glass case. 

The display of Ernest's new publication in the 



window presently gave rise to the following re- 
marks : — 

" How foolish of him to publish a volume of 
poetry !" exclaimed Louisa ; *' if a person chooses 
to waste his time in VDriting poetry, it does not 
much signify, but there is no occasion to print it. 
It looks so vain of any young man to do so, 
espedaUy one who is engaged, as he is, in busi- 
ness." 

" Yes^ it is quite absurd of a tradesman,'' said 
Miss C3arendon, " but such people are so presum- 
ing now-ordays. An/i every would-be author 
faneies himself a poet. It is so easy to make a 
few rhymes jingle together ; I have no doubt I 
could do it myself if I were to try. ' But what 
aie the poems about, Louisa f" 

"Oh, the usual hackneyed subjects," answered 
Louisa, taking a volume from the counter ; " here 
is a * &>n]iet to the Moon,' * Lines on a Portrait,' 
•The Evening Walk,' *Love and Constancy,' 
etc, etc" 

" I wonder there is not an ' Ode to a Sugar 
Loaf,' or an • Impromfitaon a Chest of Tea,' *' said 
Miss Clarendon, sarcastically. 

" It is not idways advisable to remember one's 
origin," replied Louisa, laoghing. 

"No, I should think not,'^ said Miss Claren- 
don. " What a pity it is that persons will try to 
step out of their own stati«m in life." 

fiow angry lazaie was all this time, may be 
better imagined than described. Her self-control 
all departed, and she was just stepping forward to 
give hasty exjH^ssion to her feelings, when, the 
rain having ceased, the two young ladies suddenly 
left the shop, all unconscious of the indignant 
glances which Lizzie cast after them. Her in- 
dignation would have been still greater than it 
was, if she had known, as we know, dear render, 
that Louisa's father was once an errand-boy in a 
tea warehouse, and that Miss Clarendon, who 
always seemed to regard tradespeople with about 
as much community of feeling as she would have 
had with a civilized New Zealander, was herself 
the granddaughter of a London cheesemonger. 

Ernest only laughed when Lizzie told liim 
what she had overheard at the bookseller's. He 
had too much manliness and self-respect to be in 
the least annojed by such silly and ill-bred re- 
marks ; and if Louit«a despised his poetry, he 
knew that Florence and her father highly approved 
of it ; and their opinion was all he cared for in 
that family. 

Soon after the appearance of Ernest's volume, 
Mr. Mortimer took his family abroad for the 
benefit of his wife's health ; and thus all inter- 
course ceased between them and the Wiltons. 
Florence indeed wrote once or twice to Agatha, 
but Mrs. Mortimer travelled so rapidly from place 
to place, that it was difficult to insure the receipt 
of letters, and the correspondence which Flore ueo 
had commenced with Ernest's sister, was there- 
fore obliged to be given up. How soon, and liow 
widely, young folks may be separate'd. 
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Fresh changes came also to the Wiltons. Mr. 
Hanter died suddenly, leaving his \»ife amply 
provided for, and his partner in fall possession of 
the husiness ; and Emest) after remaining about 
a year or so longer in the tovm, removed with his 
mother and sisters to London, or rather to one of 
its fashionable snbiirbs, -where he found congenial 
society and true-hearted friends; but where he 
did not find — a wiife. 

Perhaps he did not seek for one ; it is just 
poi^ible, you know, that he did not wish for one. 



Chaptee XXXI. — Eeveeses. 

It seemed scarcely probuble when the Mortimers 
left England that Mrs. Mortimer wmild ever again 
see her native country ; for her health was in so 
precarious a state, that her physician recommended 
the change rather as the means of prolonging her 
life, than with the hope of her recovery. Yet 
she was spared to grow stronger, and compara- 
tivdy well, while her robust-looking husband 
drooped and died in a foreign knd. A fever 
carried him off after a few dajs' illness, and his 
wife and children returned to their desolate 
home, unconscious that renewed trials awaited 
them there. 

For when Mr. Mortimer's affatn were inquired 
into, it was ascertained that, partly through his 
neglect in making a will, and partly through 
other causes, which we cannot now stay to ex- 
plain, there would be but a very slender provision 
lor his family. Bereavem^at is hard to bear at 
any time, but when it brings poverty in its train 
it is harder still ; and Mrs. Mortimer, who was 
not a strong-minded woman, almost sank under 
the double blow. Louisa was an additional 
burden, rather than a help to her mother. Her 
selfish munnurings and peevish fretfulness, were 
€i source of fresh discomfort to all around her ; 
and the patience of oven the gentle Florence was 
often severely tried by the unreasonable demands 
of her sister. 

Florence was indeed a bright sunbeam in that 
home of sadness. Forgetting her own grief, she 
strove to console her widowed mother, and to 
relieve her, as far as she possibly could, of all 
trouble respecting their future arrangements. 

The annual income which Mrs. Mortimer 
would now receive was a very scanty pittance for 
the support of herself and her two daughter^,- and 
Florence saw no alternative but that she should 
obtain some employment which might enable her 
to provide for herself, and also procure a few 
extra comforts for her mother and sister. 

Louisa would not attempt to exert herself. 
She had neither strength nor spirits, she said, to 
do onything ; and as she felt sure that she should 
not live long under such altered cirourastances, she 
did not see tliat there was any use in her trying 
to improve them. So she left all care and fore- 
thought to Florence, and contented herself with 
grumbling and fault-finding. It was cevtainly a 



i^lief to Florenoe when her sister, glad to escape 
from present perplexities, accepted an invitation 
to pay a long visit to her cousins at Woodford 
HaU. This invitation had first been pressed upon 
Florencef, but she immediately declmed it, on 
account of her mother ; Louisa, however, having 
no such scruples, eagerly hastened to be with 
gayer companions, and amidst less sorrowful 
scenes. 

Mrs. Mortimer decided to leave L , and 

to take some apartments which were offered to 
her in the house of a very distant relative of 
her own, who was married to a small tradesman 
in an obscure country town in a distant shire. 
It was not exactly the plan which Florence would 
have chosen, as it would remove them from all 
their friends, but she saw how anlious ber mother 
was to remove from the scene of her late pros- 
perity, and therefore she willingly agreed to it, 
and made all the necessary preparations for their 
journey. Their handsome furniture and valua- 
ble library had all been disposed of, so that 
Florence bad not much trouble in packing up the 
small amount of luggage which they were to 
carry wi^h them. 

In putting together a few little articles of her 
own, she met with the volume of Ernest Wilton's 
poems which her father had given to ber, and its 
simple green cover recalled to her memory many 
incidents of brighter and bygone days. She 
thought too of her future course. How striking 
would be its contrast to that which her glowing 
imagination had often pictured! A few tears 
fell, but she wiped them quiokly away, and strove 
to regain her serenity, by musing on those fair 
hopes and prospects which the darkest of earthly 
clouds cannot dim. She knew that she had a 
heavenly Father who would never leave nor for- 
sake her ; she believed that his love had marked 
out the path, dreary as it seemed, in which she 
was now called to tread ; and she trusted with 
child-like confidence in his wisdom and faithful- 
ness. 

So Florence and her mother went to their new 
home. Their apartments were small and incon- 
venient, and their means very limited ; and Mrs. 
Mortimer, without society and friends, and not 
caring for either needlework or books, found her 
time hang heavily on her hands. She was often 
irritable and impatient, and sometimes rather un- 
riasonable. I wish you could have seen how 
tenderly Florence bore with her mother's infirmi- 
ties of temper, and how ingeniously ehe tried to 
divert her thoughts from all unpleasant subjects. 
The tasty arrangement of their common furniture, 
the clever variation of theit frugal dinners, the 
frequent discovery of some nice walk, the perse- 
vering attempts at lively conversation, and last, 
although not least, her own cheerful look and 
ready smile when in her mother's presence, 
showed how beautiful and how unselfish were the 
principles, which actuated Florence. 

It was a great change to Fiorenoe's former 
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mode of life, and she made some mistakes while 
endeayouriDg to accommodate herself to it, bat 
her natural tact, aided by Bome useful advice from 
Mrs. Brown, the friendly draper's wife down- 
stairs, enabled her to surmount many difficulties 
which, at first perplexed her. 

As soon as they were really settled in their 
new home, Florence began to consider what she 
could do. It was needful that she should do 
something ; yet, tenderly nurtured as she had been 
from infancy, it was rather trying to descend to 
the lowly and imenyied position of one who has 
to earn her daily bread. 

Why, you may say, that is only what thou- 
sands have to do. Very true; but with those 
who have been differently brought up, there is a 
natural adaptedness to their station, and a con- 
tentedness with it, which is not acquired without 
effort. 

Florence tried to engage herself as teacher in 
a family or school, but her youth and inexperi- 
ence, and her want of references, occasioned her 
many disappointments ; and when months glided 
by, and she heard of nothing that suited her, her 
spirits became sadly depressed, although she en- 
deavoured to conceal her fears from her mother, 
and planned all sorts of schemes to escape from 
the embarrassments that threatened them. 

At length, when hope was almost verging on 
despair, Florence obtained a situation as daily 
governess in the feimily of a respectable iron- 
monger, who lived at the other end of the town ; 
and truly thankful she was for the opening thus 
afforded her, though she had six, noisy, ill-trained 
children to instruct, with but moderate remunera- 
tion for her trouble. 

Florence worked' very hard that she might 
give satisfaction, and she succeeded; for ])&s. 
Thomson was not difficult to please, and was 
chiefly concerned for the progress of her four 
girls in music ; and as Florence was well qualified 
to teach them that accomplishment, and as the 
four girls were tolerably clever, their improve- 
ment was such as to satisfy their showy and 
superficial parent. 

Chapteb XXXIL~The Hon. Mes. Dawson 
Engages a Goyebness. 

It is not our intention to give a minute detail of 
Florence's adventures, and therefore we shall only 
tell you that after she had attended Mrs. Thom- 
son's children for about two years, some chauges 
which occurred in the £Ekmily, and a more lucra- 
tive situation which presented itself elsewhere, 
led her to relinquish the charge of them. Flo- 
rence was sorry to part from her pupils, for, not- 
withstanding all their faults, she had become 
attached to them; still she was glad in many 
respects to enter upon a new sphere of action, for 
the long walk twice a day, in all weathers, was 
rather unpleasant ; and the salary was so small 
that Florence scarcely found it sufficient for her 



expenses. How thankful she would sometimes 
have been of the money which she had once 
thoughtlessly expended on trifles. 

Florence's next engagement was with the 
Hon. Mrs. Dawson, a fashionable and literary 
lady, whose splendid mansion was situated a few 
miles from the town in which the Mortimers 
resided. She was in want of a governess for her 
two little girls, and Florence's graceful manner 
and musical talent, combined with her being a 
gentleman's daughter, decided the matter at their 
first interview. Mrs. Dawson agreed to give her 
a handsome salary, and as she required Florence 
to be a resident in her feimily, Mrs. Mortimer 
took a small cottage in the neighbourhood, that 
she and Louisa might be near her. Mrs. Dawson 
was very kind and considerate, and she promised 
Florence that she should have time to visit her 
mother once or twice in the week, and that she 
should spend her Sundays with her. 

Florence was very comfortable at Mrs. Daw- 
son's. The children were tractable and good- 
tempered, and they were entrusted almost entirely 
to her care, for Mrs. Davrson kept so much 
company, and was so much occupied with " ar- 
tists" and *' authors," that she could very seldom 
be with her little girls. 

The only thing that Florence really disliked in 
her new situation was, that she was expected to 
be in the drawing-room when there was any 
special company. ** The governess" was of course 
a mere cipher in the Hon. Mrs. Dawson's draw- 
ing-room ; no one thought of talking to her, or 
of paying her any attention ; and Florence sat 
neglected and alone in the midst of the gay 
assembly, except when she was asked to «ing and 
play. She had a fine touch, and brilliant execu- 
tion; but her performances gained very little 
notice or praise from the visitants at Moreland 
Park. She was a ** governess," and was therefore 
expected to be proficient. It is singular how 
talents and accomplishments, when they are used 
as a means of subsistence, seem to deteriorate in 
value. 



Chapter XXXITI.— "Bepobe Honottb is 
Humility." 

One evening when Florence descended to the 
drawing-room she was surprised to recognize 
her old friend. Miss Clarendon, among the 
guests. In so retired a part of the country she 
had hoped to remain undiscovered by any of her 
former associates; and this unexpected meeting 
with one of them was not by any means an 
agreeable surprise, for there had never been much 
luurmony of feeling between herself and Miss Cla- 
rendon. 

And Miss Clarendon was perhaps as little 
pleased as Florence was ; for she was visiting a 
very stylish lady, and did not wish while in her 
company to be on very intimate terms with **MJrs, 
Dawson^s governess." She was afraid that 
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Horence would be eager to renew their acqiiaint- 
snoe, oad Although Bhe oould of course explain to 
her noble hostess the different circumstances in 
which she had formerly known Miss Mortimer, 
yet such explanations are not always satisfactory, 
and they are always disa^eeable. So a bow, a 
half-smile, and a whispered inquiry after Mrs. 
Mortimer — she did not wait for an answer — was 
all the remembrance which Miss Clarendon 
erinoed of their girlish intimacy. 

Florence was not surprised at Miss Clarendon's 
behaviour, for she had already seen enough of the 
world to be prepared for such indiiSerence ; jet 
as she passed to her quiet seat in a retired part of 
the room, . she could not help sighing as she 
thought of past years. It is not easy to .preserve 
a cheerful equanimity when we feel ourselves 
slighted by those who once professed to bo our 
friends. 

But Florence was aroused from her sorrowful 
musings, by hearing a lady near her mention a 
name in the course of conversation which is as 
familiar to our readers as it was to her. 

**I understand Ernest Wilton has promised 
to come this evening.*' 

** Indeed !" was the reply. " I am very glad 
that I shall have the pleasure of seeing so distin- 
guished an author ; it will be quite a treat." 

"Yes; and his conversation is equal to his 
writings, which is more than can be said of most 
clever men. Nor is there the least pride or affec- 
tation about him." 

Florence heard no more, for the speakers 
separated ; but a fresh turn had been given to 
her thoughts, and she looked up every time the 
door opened afterwards, to see whether the lady's 
predictions would prove true. After several dis- 
appointments, her curiosity was gratified. She 
saw Mr. Wilton enter the room, and was struck 
with the improvement in his looks and manners. 
He bad evidently mixed much in good society, 
yet there was the same simplicity and straightfor- 
wardness about him which had characterized him 
as a boy. Many eyes were turned towards him 
as he came in ; his name was whispered from one 
to another ; and the Hon. Mrs. Dawson p^d him 
the most marked attention. What a chequered 
thing is human life ! Florence thought so, as she 
remembered the latt ooeasion on which she had 
seen Ernest Wilton. 

Just as Ernest had finished speaking to Mrs. 
Dawson, he glanced carelessly round the room, 
and he saw, what he certainly did not expect to 
see there, the blooming face of Florence Morti- 
mer. He moved hastily towards her, and then 
he stopped — he might be mistaken, as it was so 
long since they had met, and yet he hardly 
thought that he could be. His hesitation was 
only momentary for Flooeoce looked up just tiien, 
and the sweet expression of her countenance was 
too well remembered to bo doubtful ; and tho 
next minute he was at her side, expressing his 
gratification at thus unexpectedly meeting her. 



He inquired kindly after Mrs. Mortimer and 
Louisa, adding, "I had not the slightest idea 
when I received Mrs. Dawson's invitation, that I 
should have the pleasure, Miss Florence, of seeing 
yo«, here." 

" Perhaps you are not aware," said Florence, 
colouring, " that I have been residing with Mrs. 
Ddwson for the last twelvemonth as governess to 
her daughters ?" 

She was afraid that Ernest might suppose 
that she was, like the rest, a visitor at 3C(»eland 
Park ; and that under that impression, he might 
speak to her in terms which he would not employ 
if he knew that she was only a " poor governess." 
She was not so well acquainted with Kmest as 
you and I are, dear reader, or she would not have 
entertained such unworthy suspicions. 

" Yes, I heard when I was at L — «— thait yoa 
were staying with a lady," replied Ernest, in a 
tone which showed that Florence's sensitiveness on 
that point was perfectly unnecessaiy, ** but I could 
not ascertain with whom, or where. It is a long 
time since we met, Miss Flounce, but I hope 
that you have not quite forgotten all your old 
acquaintances." 

" Oh, no," answered Florence, quickly, " but 
so many changes have taken place since then. 
May I ask how Mrs. Wilton and your sisteis are ?" 

"My mother is very well, thank you," he 
said, " and Agatha is so much better than she used 
to be, that she is able to sit up all day, and even 
to walk short distances." 

« And Lizzie?" 

" Lizzie is married," he replied, " to a clergy- 
man in Dorsetshire. But she has not quite laid 
aside her pen ; she occasionally writes her little 
books for children still." 

" It must be very nice," said Florence, " to be 
of so much use in the world." 

"I do not know about the'' * much,* " said 
Ernest^ smiling, " but the privilege of being useful 
is one that we can all share. The workers in 
Christ's vineyard have different parts assigned to 
them, but they are all doing his work, you know." 

Florence's answering glance showed that she 
both understood and sympathised with this sentl- 
ment. Are you like her, dear reader P 

Miss Clarendon oould scarcely conceal her 
vexation, as she saw Ernest and Florence in con- 
versation. She had ridiculed Mr. Wilton when 
he was comparatively unknown, but now that he 
was rich and popular, she was one of his warmest 
admirers, and could not bear to see that attention 
paid to another which slie fetiled to attract herself; 
for although Ernest ti«ated her with his habitual 
politeness, it was evidently a mattur of indiffer- 
ence to him just then whether slie were at More- 
land Park, or at tho North Pole. It was her 
turn now to feel herself in the background, and if 
as she retired, weary and di.^pirited, from that 
largo party, conscience whispered something 
about bygone times, it was nothing more than it 
ought to have done. 
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Chaptsb XXXIV. — A Mkpet, Mebiiy Fbal 

Six months after the eyening which we have thus 
descrihed, the village bells rang forth a joyous 
peal, for it was Ernest Wilton's wedding-day; 
and as he led hifl young and blushing bride 
through the small churchyard, lined with eager 
spectators, many kind wishes were silently 
breathed for Florence's future happiness. 

I hope yon are satisfied, dear reader, with the 
termination of my story, but if you are not, I am 
quite sure that Ernest Wilton is, for he always 
maintains that that day was one of the happiest 
days of his life. 

Will you let his history from boyhood to 
manhood teach you that godUness hath the pro- 
mise of the life which now is, as well as of that 
which is to come ; and that whether we are poor 
or rich, we may make our lives so sublime, as to 
leave our footprints on Time's sands P 

** Footprints which perhaps another, 
Sailing on life's solemn main, 
Some fonom and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again." 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

DECEMBEB. 

The principal thing now to be done in the garden 
is to shdter and protect plants from the^cold and 
frost, and in open weather to prepare vacant ground 
for spring. Kemove decayed leaves from cauli- 
flower pbuits, and prune and dig between shrubs. 
The flower of the month is the Christmas rose. 
The weather will not allow of much gardening. If 
it be mild, common bulbs, such as tT:dip8, etc., may 
be planted, and all sorts of trees may be removed. 



THINGS WORTH KNOWING 
ABOUT FROST. 

The Use or Fkost. — A moderate degree of 
frost is of the utmost importance to the due fertility 
of the soU. The wet which falls abundantly 
during November and December penetrates into 
the ground, and if nothing occurred but a continu- 
ance of this the earth would become stiff and 
clayey, and be very difficult to work. But \h.e frost 
comes to the aid of the husbandman, and by con- 
verting the water into ice, breaks up the fragments 
of 8oi( and when it thaws reduces it to a powder. 
This is a beautiful dispensation of Providence, and 
is the immediate cause of that fine condition of the 
soil in spring which fits it to receive seed, and to 
assist it m vegetating. 

What is Ice ? — ^Ice is water deprived of some 
part of its heat. When the air is much colder than 
tiie water, it takes away heat from it, and forms it 
into ices but when the air becomes warmer^ then 



the ice takes heat from' the air, and is thawed or 
chaiuped into water. 

Why Water otsveb Freezes to a Great 
Depth. — ^Because the covering of ice which is 
formed on the surfSsice of the water, prevents the 
cold air from continuing^ to -draw off the' heat from 
the water. See the wisdom of this amngement. 
Were it otherwise deep watisrs might be frozen 
through their whole depth. This would destroy 
the myriads of fish and other living things that in- 
habit the water ; it would take months to effect a 
thaw, and thawing would be attended with such 
floods and subterranean commotions as are terrible 
to contemplate. 

What are Hailstones ? — ^Hailstones are drops 
of rain, so suddenly frozen as to preserve their 
rounded figure. 

What is Hoar-Fbost ?— The hoar-frost, which 
we find incrusting our windows and roofs, consists 
of very delicate crystals of ice. This is produced 
by the freezing of the watery vapour, or dew, con- 
tained in the air, which settles upon and incrusts 
whatever it meets with. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty and elegance of the appearance caused by 
this frost. 

" Then every shrub, and every blade of gniss. 
And every pointed thorn, seem wrought in glass, 
In ^arla and rubies rich the hawthorn show, 
Wmle through the ice the crimson berries glow." 



EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

New Stories tor 1864.— These will be two, 
commencing in the January number, continued 
from month to month, and illustrated: — Mabei. 
and Ami, or the Fifth Beatitude, by the Author 
of "Dora Selwynj" and Ellerslie House, or 
Stick to your JPrinciplbs, a Story for Boys, by 
Emma Leslie. 

Volume por 1863.— The new volume may now 
be had, price \s. 6d. in plain doth, and 28. 6d. in 
Magenta doth, gilt edges. Covers for binding, six- 
pence plain, and ninepence gilt. ' This is certainly 
the cheapest gift-book there is, for, although the 
price of doth nas very much increased (owing to the 
American war), yet we have not raised the price of the 
book to our readers. Orders for the volumes should 
be given early, as, last year, the publisher was un- 
able to supply them as fast as they were wanted. 

Canvassing for New Subscribers.— Will oui 
thousands of readers, old and young, allow us to 
repeat our request that they will kindly join in pro- 
moting the circulation of'^ " Sunshine" ? During 
this month will they set to work to gain us subscribers 
for 1864 F We will supply them with Canvassing 
Bills and Specimen Numbers. It seems a little thing 
to do, for eadi reader to obtain one more subscriber, 
yet, of course, that would at once double our circula- 
tion. We trust, therefore, that our friends will unite 
in giving us a practical illustration of the Scottish 
proverb, " Many a little makes a micUe." 

Letters for tiie Editor, Books for Beview, etc^ 
should be addressed to the Bev. W. Mehtell 
WhittemobEj Stockwell, London, S. 



THE END. 
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